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-~ As T cantered down towards Teddington, all the events of the pre- 
ceding evening passed in review before me. I almost hoped that I 
had only had a frightful dream, and that the scene and proceedings at 
the playhouse were all images of a disordered brain—but the hope was 
vain ; and already in the streets the playbills of the day negatively 
declared my defeat by announcing “ Peeping Tom,” or “ The Village 
Lawyer,” or some such ancient favourite, instead of a repetition of my 
doomed drama. ; 
Breakfast appears to me to have been destined for a solitary meal— 
nothing to me is less endurable than a breakfast party. I love 
the lengthened lounging meal made up of eating, drinking, and read- 
ing; but there is nothing social or sociable in its attributes ; one cannot 
“hob-nob” in tea or coffee. Moreover, it is an ungraceful meal. 
Egg-eating and prawn-picking are not delicate performances; and 
besides, a man when he is first up and just down, if he tries his mind 
and temper by a moral “ spirit-level,” will find that breakfast-time is not 
the time for company or conversation. Most especially, then, was I 
disqualified for a public breakfast at my mother’s on this particular day 
with Miss Crab for a companion. I therefore resolved to call a halt a 
Richmond and take my matitunal meal at the Castle, an inn full of 
delightful associations in my mind, and where the coolness of the breezé 
and the fragrance of the flowers promised to moderate the fever into 
which I had fidgeted myself. | 
I was, however, mistaken; for just as one of the waiters had ar- 
ranged my table, and the huge urn, hissing and sputtering forth its 
steam and smoke, was put down, another officious varlet, with a smirk 
and bow, laid upon the cloth the “Morning Chronicle.” Little- could 
he conceive the dread and apprehension with which I regarded the fatal 
sheet. New to the world and as thin-skinned as a Whig, I could not 
venture even to unfold the paper. I waited till the servants had retired, 
and then respectfully and fearfully lifted the front page and peeped 
into that part of the journal usually appropriated to “ theatricals.” I 
saw the great word “theatricals” stare me in the face, and I hastily 
left my hold and closed the leaf with the haste and trepidation with 
which, in after years, I might have started back from the hiss of a snake 
or the grow] of a tiger. 
At length, having fortified my courage by a sip of coffee, I again ap- 
proached the dreaded page, and having with fingers as cold as ice 
opened the paper, read as follows :— | 
“ THEATRICALS.—Last night a new farce was acted at the Haymarket 
Theatre; as it was finally and decidedly condemned, any further notice 
of the absurd abortion would be superiluous,”’ . 
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After reading this short, pithy -paragraph, I felt that sort of gratitude 
to the writer, which a culprit may be supposed to feel for an executioner 
who puts him speedily, out of pain: there was ne tedious process, of 
strangulation in this—no roasting-before a slow fire—the bolt was drawn 
and the spine of my vanity broken without any lingering preparation. 
I thought “ absurd abortion” rather a strong term ; but I was glad to find 
that my name had escaped either the knowledge or the notice of the 
critic. I felt comparatively calm and easy, not at the moment reflect- 
ing that there were more newspapers than one published in London. 

It was in this temper of mind that I heard—it was then past eleven 
o’clock—merry peals of laughter ringing by a company which, unper- 
ceived by me, had taken possession of the pavilion which opens on 
the terrace before the house, and which appeared to be excited by 
some waggeries of which I could not exactly comprehend the nature 
or character, I never was a listener or an eaves-dropper ,; but the 
most incurious person in the world will admit, that nothing is so 
tantalizing as to hear laughter in an adjoining room without being 
aware of the cause, and nothing so worrying as to be treated with con- 
versation through a wainscot which never rises above a sort of mumbling, 
grumbling noise, in sound something like what Colman, in his Preface 
to the “ Tan Chest,” describes as the distinguishing characteristics .of 
the late John Kemble’s voice—“ Flies in a bottle—frogs in a. marsh— 
wind in a crevice—and the drone of a bagpipe.”” I could not—fond as 
I then was of laughing—endure to hear mirth going on, and not somehow 
contrive to be a partaker and participator. i admit, therefore, that I 
protruded my head from my breakfast-room window to catch some clue 
to the gaiety of my noisy neighbours. 

“IT wonder,’ said one, whose voice sounded peculiarly familiar to 
me, “I wonder where the poor devil is to-day |” 

“ Dangling on a beam in his garret by a silk pocket-handkerchief,” 
replied somebody, whose tone and accent I also thought I recognized. 

**No;” rejoined a third, “his suspense was over last night—to be 
sure, my dear friend, the idea of bringing out that infernal farce !”’ 

“I did it to please the boy,’ answered somebody. ‘I liked the 
fellow, and could not say no to the goose; but as for his farce, I admit 
it deserved to be condemned as much as anything I ever saw. The only 
hits in it I put in myself, but they were so overlaid by his own original 
twaddle, that they were lost to the million,” 

I felt the blood tingling in my ears and cheeks: the people were talk- 
ing of me—I thought I could not be mistaken. 

“Well,” said one of the amiable ladies, who had acted as my bottle 
-—smelling-bottle—holder the night before, “ poor fellow, I pity him 
very much ; he may be foolish, and I think he is, but he is remarkably 

natured,” 

** Perhaps,” said some odious person, “‘ you presently will find out 


that he is good-looking.” A roar of laughter followed this, which had 
nearly killed me. . 


** Saracen’s Head!’’ said one. 

** Buckhurst !”’ cried another. 

“I suppose,” said a third, “he is gone to tell his mamma the history 
of his misfortunes.” 


*] believe she wrote the farce,” said a fourth, 
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‘© Well, poor devil,” exclaimed the first speaker, ‘ let us leave him 
alone—his business is done—I flatter myself the shine was taken out of 
him last night, and there’s an end; 80, what’s to be done till dinner 
time—Patience in a punt, or a drive to Hampton Court?” 

This speech, so surely indicative of a move, induced me suddenly to 
withdraw my head and make a retreat towards the front door, where I 
desired the waiter to bring my bill and order my servant to bring the 
horses to the door, ! 

Here, however, I was foiled, for scarcely had I made two knights’ 
moves over thé chequered pavement of the hall, before I found myself 
surrounded by the gay party from the pavilion, Nothing could exceed 
their expressions of delight at finding me there; the poordevil hanging 
in his silk handkerchief, whom they had been abusing five minutes 
before, was suddenly converted into their dear friend and delightful Mr. 
Gurney. The groupe consisted of several of my theatrical friends, and, 
to my utter horror, they began condoling with me on the annihilation 
of my farce before the waiters and chambermaids, all of them Saal 
unanimously that it had been unfairly treated, and that it po 3 
the most unquestionable marks of great dramatic re 

I then did not know the world quite so well as I afterwards did; and 
when I saw the smile of friendship upon the countenances of these 
ladies and gentlemen, and felt the kind pressure of their proffered 
hands, I also felt assured that I had not been the subject of their conversa- 
tion in the next room, but that some other man and some other drama 
had been so generally anathematized; and, perhaps, my ignorance was 
bliss, for seeing how extremely happy they were to meet me, and hear- 
ing how earnestly they pressed me to join their party, I countermanded 
my horses till the evening, and passed what, in the sequel, turned out 
to be a very entertaining day. 

It was agreed—and what would I not at that period of nly life haye 
agreed to?—-that some of the party should fish,some walk, some row about, 
according to their several fancies, and that all should dine at the early 
hour of three; the reason for the adoption of a period so Gothic for 
such a meal being, that one or two of the party had to present them- 
selves in the evening to the eyes of the admiring audience of the Hay- 
market Theatre. ; 

Among the groupe was a man, whose name was Daly—who, of all the 
people accounted sane and permitted to range the rete keeperless, I hold 
to be the most decidedly mad. His conversation was full of droll conceits, 
mixed with a considerable degree of superior talent, and the strongest 
evidence of general acquirements and accomplishments. He appeared 
to be on terms of most familiar intimacy with all the members of our 
little community, and, by -his observations and anecdotes, equally well 
known to persons of much higher consideration ; but his description of 
himself to me, shortly after our introduction, savouyed so very strongly of 
insanity—peculiar in its character, I admit—that I almost repented 
having, previously to hearing his autobiography, consented to send on 
my horses to Teddington, inorder to accompany him to that village 
after the departure of the rest of the party to London, in a boat which he 
ar oayg to row himself up to Hampton Court, where, it appeared, he 
resided. , 

I hope,” said he, “ that we shall-be-better acquainted, I dare say 
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you think mean odd, fish—I, know I am, one... My father,,who is no 
more, was a most respectable, man in his, -way-—a sugar-baker in St. 
Mary Axe. I was destined to follow in his wake and succeed to, the 
business ; however, I cut the treacle tubs at an early age-—l saw no. fun 
in firkins, and could not manage conviviality in canvass, sleeves, , D’ye 
ever read the ‘ London Gazette ?’” : ay 

* Sometimes,” said I. 4° andy Blaede: F2? 

“In that interesting paper,” said Daly, “ I used to look twice a week 
to see the price of Muscovados. One hapless Saturday I saw my father s 
name along with the crush: the affair. was done—settled ; dad went 
through the usual ceremony, and came out of Guildhall, as white as his 
own superfine lumps. Refreshed by his ruin, my exemplary parent 
soon. afterwards bought a house in Berkeley-square, stood a contest for a 
county, and died rather richer than he started, 

“ And you, I suppose, his heir ?” said I. , . 

“ He had not much to leave,” replied my new friend. “ He ran it 
rather fine towards the close of his career, My two sisters got, their 
fortunes paid, but I came off with what we,technically called the scrap- 
ings—four hundred a year, Sir, is the whole of my, income; all, my 
personal property I carry under my hat. Timber I haye none—save my 
walking-stick; and as to land, except the mould in three, geranium 

ots, which stand in my sitting-room window, I haven’t an inch... Still, 

M r. Gurney, although I have not a ducat in my purse, 


warts re 


* Yet I’m in love, and pleased with ruin.’-’ 


** I envy your philosophy and spirit,” said I. 3 

“You are right,” replied Daly; “fun is to me what ale, was to 
Boniface ; I sleep upon fun—TI drink for fun—I talk, for fun—-I, live 
upon fun; hence my addiction to our dear funny friends of to-day. 
They just suit me—they do nothing but laugh; they laugh with one 
when present, and at one when absent—but to me that is the fun.” 

I immediately thought of the “ funny”? observations, upon myself, 
which I had overheard earlier in the day, pretty well assured that the 
voice of my new laughter-loving acquaintance had not been. the least 
loud in the debate. 

* | admit myself fond of practical joking,” continued my friend., “ I 
don’t mean in one’s own particular circle ; there it is dangerous ; people 
are not always in the same humour—what they think uncommonly good 
fun one day, they will seriously resent as an insult the next, There’s no 
judging with certainty a man’s temper of mind, and it is, not easy to 
ascertain how much melted butter a gentleman would like to. have 
poures into his coat-pocket without kicking ; I avoid that sort of thing, 

ut on, the great scale I confess my addiction. | Coming here yesterday 
evening, I stop the chaise at the corner of Egham, to turn, the 
finger-post at the corner half round—sent all the people .bound . for 
London to Chertsey, all the people destined for Egham to Windsor, and 
all the people destined for Windsor, to London—that’s my way.’’, 

“ Probably,” said I, “ but not theirs. And do you often indulge 
yourself in these freaks ?” P 

“ Perpetually,” replied Daly; “ I’ve whipped off every knocker in 
Sloane-street three nights ranning—a hundred and ninety-four,, exclu- 
sive of shops; and if ever the project of lighting London wiih smoke 
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should be brought to bear, I flatter myself you will hear'of my darkenin 
the ‘whole parish of Pancras, by grinding a gimlet through a gas- 
ipe.” be a" 
j These frolics must cost pines said I. vent 
“'Occasionally,” said my friend, “* but what of that? Every man has 
his pursuits—I have mine.” i sent 
“TI should think,” replied I, “ if you perform such extraordinary feats 
often, your pursuits must be innumerable.” ~~ : 
“What!” éxclaimed Daly ; “ pursuits after me, youmean? I’m obliged 
to you for that—we shall be better acquainted—of that I am certain. One 
thing I’ must tell you of myself, because, although there is something 
equivocal ‘in the outset of the adventure, I set it all to rights afterwards, 
and will prove to you that in fact all I did was done for fun—pure fun,” 
I foresaw an awkward discovery of some sort by the prefatory depre- 
cation of criticism ; however, I listened to my slight acquaintance with 
complacency and confidence. 3 Nee 
“You must know,” said Daly, “that I had a brother once,—long 
since déad,—and ‘you must know that he was my elder brother, and he 
went abroad ; I remained ‘at home, and was my father’s darling—he 
fancied nothing ever was like me on earth. I was the wittiest, if not the 
Wisest fellow breathing, and I have seén my respectable parent shake his 
fat sides with laughing at my jokes till the tears ran down his rosy cheeks. 
I had a fault,—I cannot distinctly aver that I have yet overcome it,—I 
was extravagant—extravagant in everything—extravagant in my jokes— 
extravagant in love—extravagant in money-matters. After my res 
parent’s death I lodged at ‘an upholsterer’s—occupied his first floor 
—excellent man !—but paid him no rent; on the contrary, borrowed a 
good deal of money of him.” 
** Indeed !”? said I, “ I——” ; 
“ Don’t frown, Mr. Gurney,” interrupted Daly, “ it will all come 
right in the end. I’m as honest as a Parsee—don’t be alarmed—I was 
then much younger than I am now; and although the world unjustly and 
ungenerously judge of a’'man by the foibles of his youth, don’t you be 
prejudiced, but hear me. I borrowed money of him—I consulted him 
upon all occasions—he was delighted with me, I with him—reciprocity 
of feeling, you know, and all that sort of thing. My upholsterer was my 
cabinet-minister—who better ? who fitter to be consulted when any new 
measure was on the tapis? So things went, on for a year, af the end of 
which, I owed him fourteen hundred and seventy-two pounds thirteen 
shillings and ninepence halfpenny without the interest.” 
“ That was no joke, Mr. Daly,” said I. 
“* No, but what followed was,” continued my equivocal friend. ‘ My 
cabinet-minister applied for funds—I had none at hand.- I therefore 
witted London, and retired to the blest shades of Holyrood—not that 
this sort of constraint was at all necessary, for my friend, the sofa-maker; 
never inquired after me.” | 
“ Why then did you go ?” said I. | 
“Why, I thought’ he might,” replied Daly. ‘“ After I had hovered 
about Scotland, seen the sights, shot some grouse,—and a pretty job I 
made of that, umph!—I retired to Edinburgh, and began to be anxious 


to return to London. I therefore took the resolution of killing myself,” 
“ Horrible !” said I, | yin 
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* Most horrible!’ replied he; * and I put that resolve into execu- 
tion.”? . 

“ How ?” I inquired. | | , 

*¢ By transmitting an account of my death to the litan news- 

pers in these words— Died, at Ant on the 15th of March, in the 
Bath year of his age, Robert Fergusson Daly, Esq., son of the late 
Thomas Fergusson Daly, Esq., of St. Mary Axe, London.’ ”” 

** What purpose could that have answered ?” said I. 

You shall hear,” said Daly. “ About ten days after this announce- 
ment, having ‘incurred’ for a suit of mourning, I proceeded to my 
friend the upholsterer. Dear me, I recollect his little white, bald head 
peering over his desk in the counting-house as well as if it were but 
yesterday—in I went—made a bow—up jumped my creditor. 

“* Ah, Mr. Daly,’ cried he, ‘ then it is not true !—you are alive and 


merry.’ 
“Upon which I, looking as grave as a judge, said, with a long-drawn 
sigh, ‘ Sir, I see you have fallen into the common mistake.’ 

‘“** Mistake, Sir,’ said he, ‘ no mistake in the world! Why, I read in 
the newspapers that you were dead. How those fellows do fib !? 

* ¢ Tn this instance,’ I replied, ‘they are as true as the tides to the 
moon—or the needle to the Pole.’ 

* © Why,’ cried he, ‘ you are not dead, for here you are !’ 

**So I am,’ said I, ‘but I am not the Mr. Daly who died in An- 
tigua.’ | 

me ‘That's very clear,’ said old cabinet-maker, ‘ for, as I said before, 
here you are.’ 

 ¢ Still,’ said I, ‘ Sir,,—I thought the Sir good—‘ you do not under- 
stand; I am the brother—the twin brother of poor Bob Daly who 
lived here with you, and who has died deep in your debt.’ 

"© What!’ exclaimed the upholsterer, ‘ you his brother! Impossible 
—ridiculous! Why, I should know you from a thousand by that little 
knob on your nose,’ 

‘That may be, Sir,’ said I; ‘but I was born with a knob on my 
nose as well as my brother. I assure you he is in his grave at Anti- 

a.’ 

** This astounded him, and he was proceeding to ring the bell in order 
to call up the housemaid, who had made herself particularly familiar 
with my knob, in order to identify me, when I pacified him by fresh assu- 
rances that he was mistaken, and that I was come to settle the account 
due from my late brother to himself.” . 

“ This,” said I, “ was all very funny, no doubt; but cui bono?” — 

“ Nous verrons,” said Daly. ‘ The moment I talked of paying, all 
doubt ended ; he felt convinced that it could not be me, for-he was quité 
of opinion that at that time I had no notion of muddling away my in- 
come in paying bills. So he listened, looking all the while at my knob 
—you see the thing I mean, Mr. Gurney,” said he, Brey, to a pim- 
ple ; “ till at last I begged to see his account—he produced it—I sighed 
-—so did he.” 

“€ Sir,’ said he, ‘ this is—dear me, is it possible two people should 
be so much alike ?—your brother’s last account before he went.’ 

“I could not help saying, ‘ He is gone to his last account now, Sir,’—if 
it had been to save my life—I never could check my fun, 
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~ § Tord, how like him that is!’ said the upholsterer. 
- * What is the amount ?’ said I. ne 

“ « Fourteen hundred and seventy-two pounds, thirteen shillings, and 
itinepence halfpenny. As for interest, Mr. Daly, I don’t want it, 

“ § Sir,’ said I, drawing out of my pocket a handkerchief whiter than 
unsunned snow, ‘ I honour arid reverence you. I can now account for 
the high respect and veneration with which my poor brother Bob spoke 
of you and wrote about you. You shall judge what he has done;—he 
has. died worth three thousand five hundred pounds; the claims upon 
him are numerous and heavy; in his letter—the last I ever reeeived 
from him—he directs me to make an equitable division of his property.’ 

“ ¢ Poor fellow!’ said the cabinet-maker. 

*¢ A poor young creature, with three children,’ said I, ‘ first claims 
his care,’ - grabs 

«Dear me!’ said the man. * Ah! I won’t interfere then. No, 
no. I gave him credit farther than he asked it. I won’t visit his sins 
upon those who, perhaps, are helpless.’ | 

_“ There was something so kind in this, I was near betraying myself § 
but I should have spoiled the joke. 

“ ¢ After them,’ continued I, ‘ you come next; and, having divided hig 
assets fairly, he decided that he could, acting conscientiously towards 
others, afford to pay you five shillings in the pound ; and accordingly I 
have brought you to-day a sum calculated at that rate—that is to say, 
three hundred and sixty-eight pounds, three shillings, and sixpence, for 
I don’t descend to fractions.” — 

“ © Well, now,’ said the honest old man, ‘ [ love and honour him for 
that. _He needp’t have paid me a farthing. I knew not where he was; 
—and to think of me on his death-bed !—that, Sir, shows good prin- 
ciple; and as you are so like him in everything else,—and how like you 
are, to be sure !—I hope and trust,—don’t be angry, Sir,—that you will 
follow the example he set you in the last act of his life.’ 

“* Then,’ said I, * you accept the proposal.’ 

_ “ €Most happily, Sir,’ said he, ‘ I honour his feelings. I had given 
the whole thing up. I thought he was hard-hearted, and a practised 
taker in of innocent men——’ 

_ “© Sir,’ said I, bowing, ‘ you little knew my poor brother Bob if you 
thought that. Here, Sir, is the money; all I ask, as a satisfaction to 
the interesting young creature who survives him, is a receipt in full of 
all demands as against him.’ , 

“* In course, Mr. Daly,’ said the upholsterer, thas Oe notes I prof- 
fered. * Why, la! ’ exclaimed he,‘ I declare you have got the very 
ring on that I have seen a hundred times, with a leetel patent key 
twisted into the inside, that he used to wear.’ | 

“* Yes,’ said I, rather taken aback at this; for with all my cunning 
I had forgotten to disring my finger for the occasion, ‘ Yes, it was 
the only thing he left me ; I wear it for his sake.’ 

** « And how well it fits!’ said the credulous cabinet-maker. 

“ * Often the case with twins,’ said I. * Two hundred, three hundred, 
any, ten, eight guineas, and five shillings and sixpence; count it your- 
self.’ 


“* * And now,’ said he, ‘ I am to give you a receipt in full; to be sure 
I will, 1 wish you would do me one favour, Sir,’ continued he; 
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* [ wish you would ‘let:my housemaid ‘Becky Wear OR | 
fond of te poor trother, and atteritive to him, and I should— 
know it is taking a great li ‘should like:-herto'see you’) «5. 
** © T should ‘be too happy,’ said I, trembling at ae 
the girl, who was more usually civil to: me. while: I: lived: in «the 
lodgings, should make her appearance, convinced that she ‘would-not be 
deceived as to the identity, or believe in the story of two brothers having: 
the same knobs to their noses; ‘ but don’t you think it might‘shock the 
or girl?’ : dt 1 : 
me No, no, Sir,’ said he, looking over a long black leather book for a 
roper stamp ; ‘ Becky isn’t frightened at trifles; shall Dring?’ |». 
“I could not help myself,and Becky was summoned, “a gst 
she had: just stepped out to get something, and satisfied, by way in 
which the other servant conveyed the intelligence to her master, ‘that it 
was not very probable she would soon return, I screwed my courage: to 
the sticking-place, and remained until he had written, signed, and deli- 
vered my entire acquittance from my whole debt, in consideration of the 
receipt of 368/. 3s. 6d.; having secured which, 1 made my bow and 
quitted my upholsterer, not ill pleased with the adventure of the day.” 
* Yes, Sir,” said I, after I had heard this narrative, “ but I see. no 
joke in all this; it appears to me that a person less favourably dis 
than myself would find a very different name for such a proceeding.’ 
“So would anybody,” said my valuable friend, “ if it were not for the 
sequel. <A short time after, I had the means to set all right, and I lost 
no time in doing so; I confessed my ruse to my worthy. friend, made 
him laugh heartily at his own credulity, paid him the difference, and 
gave Becky a guinea or two.” ' : . 


I honestly confess, that although my new friend polished off the end: 


of his story with a few retributive facts, the account of his adventure 
with the cabinet-maker did not very much elevate him in my opinion, 
and I began again to repent of having hastily engaged myself as pas. 
senger in his boat, so appropriately, as he himself said, called a ‘‘ funny.” 
The only consolation I could afford myself arose from the consideration 
that our connexion would not be of long duration—that it need never 
be renewed—that few people, if any, would see me in my way up the 
river—and that, from all I had heard of him from himself, he did not 
appear likely to die a watery death, so that my personal safety was 
rather guaranteed than not by my having placed myself under his com- 
mand in our aquatic excursion. 

I had never seen such a man before, nor have I ever seen such a one 
since: from the time he sat down to dinner till all was done, his tongue 
never ceased—he was aw fart at everything—played billiards better than 
anybody I ever saw—jumped higher—imitated birds and beasts, includi 
men, women, and children better—caught more fish in an hour than all 
the rest of the punters did in three—sang all sorts of songs—made 
speeches—and told stories of himself which would have made'my poor 
mother’s hair stand on end. One of his practical jokes, played off upon 
one. of the ladies of our party, I must set down. She never been 
at Richmond before, or if she had, knew none of the little peculiarities 
attached to it. He desired the waiter after dinner to bring some “ maids 
of honour’’—those cheesecakes for which the place has been time out of 
mind so celebrated. The lady stared and then laughed; Daly saw her 
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surprise, and elicited all he wanted—her innocent question. of “‘ What do 
you méam by maids of honour ?” ‘ Dear.me,”’.said he, “ don’t you know 
that this is so.courtly.a place, and-s0-completely under the 2 of 
state etiquette, that-e ing in Richmond is called after the function- 
aries‘ of the palace? _What:are called cheesecakes elsewhere, are here 
called maids. of /honour ;\:a.capon .is. called, a lord chamberlain; a 
goose isa lord steward; a roast pig is a master of the horse; a pair of 
ducks, grooms .of the bedchamber ; and a gooseberry tart, a gen 

usher of the black rod ; and so on.” 

The unsophisticated lady was taken in; and with all the confidence 

which Daly's: gravity inspired, when she actually saw the, maids of 
honour make: their appearance in the shape of the c es, she con- 
vulsed the whole party, by turning to the waiter and desiring him, in a 
a sweet but decided tone, to bring-her.a gentleman usher of the black 
rod, if:they had one in the house, quite cold. 
. These were the sort:of plaisantries (mauvaises, if you will) in which 
this most extraordinary person indulged, In the sequel, I had occasion 
to see his versatile powers more profitably engaged, and which led me to 
reflect somewhat more seriously upon the adventure of the upholsterer 
and the receipt in full ofall demands.: 

The dinner was rather inconveniently despatched, in order to suit 
the convenience of the»engaged performer, and by seven o’clock my new 
friend and myself were left to. commence our voyage up the river. His 
spirits dppeared even higher than they had been before, and I felt my- 
self, when consigned to his care, something in the same situation as. the 
Irishman on the eagle’s back: whither I was to be carried by his influ- 
ence, or how to be dashed down when he got tired of me,1 could not 
clearly compreheud ; nor were my apprehensions of consequences in any 
satisfactory degree diminished when my perilous companion commenced 
a violent wordy attack upon a very respectable round-bodied gentleman 
who was sitting squeezed into the stern-sheets of a skiff, floating most 
agreeably to himself adown the stream, the gentle south-west breeze 
giving the sail of his boat a shape very similar to that of his equally 
well-filled white dimity waistcoat. . 

“¢ Hallo,” cried my friend Daly; “ I say, you Sir, what are you doing 
in that boat 2?” , 

The suburban Josh maintained a dignified silence. 

“I say, you Sir,’”? continued the undaunted joker, “‘ what are you 
doing there? you have no business in that boat, and you know it!” _, 

A slight yaw of the skiff into the wind’s eye was the only proof: of 
the stout navigator’s agitation. , 

Still Daly was inexorable, and he again called to the unhappy mariner 
to get out of the boat. 1 tell you, my fat friend,” cried -he, “ you 
have no business in that boat !’’ 

Flesh and blood could not endure this reiterated declaration. .The 
ire of the Cockney was roused. - “ No business in this boat, Sir!’’ cried 
he; “ what d'ye mean ?”’ 

“* [ mean what [ say,” said Daly ; * you have no business in it, and 
I'll prove it.” 

“I think, Sir, you will prove no such thing,” said the navigator, 
whose progress through the water was none of the quickest; “ perhaps 
you don't-know, Sir, that this is my own pleasure-boat ?’” 4. 
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. “ That's it,” said Daly ; “ now you have hit it—no. man can have 
y business in a pleasure-boat, Good day, Sir. That's all.” 


_. Leonfess I was a good deal shocked at this mode. of terminating the 


colloquy. However, no ill consequences arose; the fat man went his 
way and so did we, and in a few minutes more, embarked in Daly’s 
* pleasure”’-boat,'in which I felt, according to bis dictum, I had no busi- 
ness whatever. maa 

. Richmond, which looks, every time one sees it, as if it were dressed 
to look lovely for that particular day, was smiling in all its radiance and 


gaiety ; the velvet meadows of Twickenham, studded with noble trees, 


looked greener and cooler than ever; and my friend began to perform 
that incomprehensibly agreeable exercise of pulling up against the 
stream, when all at once a thought seemed to flash into his mind, and‘a 


look of regret sadden his countenance; the expression was too distinct 


to be mistaken or disregarded. 

* What,” said I, “ what is the matter? have you left anything be- 
hind?” 

“ No,”’ said he, laughing, “ but if I had thought of it, we would not 
have come away so soon from Richmond ; and I would have shown you 
some sport in Cockney-catching.”’. 

** What do you mean?” asked innocent I, 

“ A trick specially my own,” replied Daly, “ to be played with the 
greatest success between the grounds of Sion and Kew Gardens. Thus :— 
In the dusk of the evening—I prescribe scientifically—take a, strong line, 
fix him to a peg on the bank of Sion, carry him across the river, and fix 
him to another peg in the bank at Kew ; strain him tight, and then retire 
to watch the effect. Tide running down, presently comes a Cockney pair, 
the man flirting and pulling, the lady sitting and smiling ; when they reach 
the chosen spot, the tight line catches the Cockney Corydon on the back 
of his head, and tumbles him forward at the feet of his Phyllis; in a 
twinkling, the same effect is produced on the lady, with this single sim- 
ple difference, that the cord catches her under the chin, and tumbles her 
backward. In the confusion of the moment, tide ebbing fast, the happy 
couple are swept down the stream ; and having, after a few minutes, set 


themselves to rights again, begin to wonder what has happened, and of 


course never think of trying back against tide to ascertain the cause ; 
which, however, ifthey did, would assist them little, for the moment 
you have caught your couple you cast off the line from the peg, and the 
cause of the mischief disappears from the sight—probatum est.” 

** That seems rather a serious joke,” said I. 

“Umph!” replied Daly; “ perhaps you would prefer keeping the 
line, but for my part I am not articular.” | 
‘ This he certainly need not have mentioned, Every moment added 
fresh evidence to the fearful fact; I was yet unprepared for what was to 
come. 

“ | wish,” said my friend, as he plied the oar, “ that we had stayed a 
little longer at Richmond. I think one more bottle of claret, téte-d-téte, 
would have been vastly agreeable.” | 

* | should not have disliked it myself,” said I. Is it impossible to 
repair the mischief ?—is there no agreeable retreat on these shores, in 
which we may solace ourselves for our imprudence ?” | . 

* No,” said my friend; * the Eel-pie House is a wretched hole—the 
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inns at Twickenhani are all inland—there is nothing marine'short of the 
Toy, and we are to part long before I reach that much-loved spot.” © 
_ “ Then,” said I, “ we must make up our minds to: the evil, and bear 
it as well as we can.” 

At this morient we were under the bank of a beautiful garden, upon 
which opened a spacious bow-windowed dinner-room, flanked by- an 


; 


extensive conservatory. Within the circle of the window was placed 


a table, whiereon s bottles and decanters, rising, as it were, from 
amidst a cornucopia of the choicest fruits. Around this table were 
seated a highly respectable family ; a portly gentleman whose “ cheeks 
and chin gave ample evidence that such refections were his custom 
always in the afternoon,” and near him a lady, evidently his better, if not 
his larger half—on either side bloomed two young creatures, evidently 
the daughters of the well-fed pair. Our appearance, although the lawn 
was some twenty or thirty yards wide, had caught their attention, as their 
respective forms and figures had attracted our notice. 
. “ There,” said I, * this scene is exhibited to us by our evil genius, 
to tantalize us with the prospect of-what we may not enjoy.” 

*€ You are wrong,”’ said Daly, “ quite wrong—be quiet—beautifal girls; 


© cool wine, and agreeable society, are worth making a dash for. These 


girls will we become acquainted with—that society we will join—those 


» wines will we imbibe.” 


** Do you know them ?” said I. 
** Never saw them by any chance in my life,” said Daly; “ but here 


3 goes—the thing is settled—arranged—done. Have you a pocket-book and 
~ a pencil about you ? if you have, lend them to me; say nothing, and I will 


manage the rest. Assent to all I say, and stay in the boat till we ars 
invited to partake of the collation,” 

** But, my dear Sir,” said I 

“ Mum,” said Daly, at the same moment pulling the head of his 
funny ** chock block,” as the sailors say, into the bank of the garden, 
I sat in amazement, doubting what he was about to do, and what I should 
do myself. The first thing I saw was my friend pacing in measured 
steps along the front of the terrace. He then affected to write down 
something in my book—then he stopped—raised his hand to his eyes, as 
if to make an horizon in order to obtain a level—then noted something 
more—and then began to pace the ground afresh. 

** Bring the staff out of the boat,” said he to me, with an air of com- 
mand, which was so extremely well assumed, that I scarcely knew 
whether he were in joke or in earnest. I obeyed, and landed with the 
staff. Without any further ceremony, he stuck the pole into the lawn, 
a measure which, as he whispered to me, while in the act of taking it, 
he felt assured would bring things to a crisis. 

Sure enough, after a certain ringing of the dinner-room bell, which 
we heard, and which conveyed to Daly’s mind a conviction that he had 
created a sensation, a butler, bien poudré, ina blue coat, white waistcoat, 
and black et ceteras, followed at a properly-graduated distance by a strap- 
ping footman, in a blue and scarlet livery, were seen approaching. I 
thought the next step would be our sudden and unceremonious expul- 
sion from the Eden we had trespassed upon—not so my friend, who 
continued pacing, and measuring, and “ jotting down,” until the minis- 
ter for the home department was at his elbow. 

' “T beg your pardons, gentlemen,” said the butler, “ but—my master’s 
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compliments, begs to know what your pleasure is here—it is not usual 
for strangers to land—and——” : a eer or 

“ Like the man in the boat, Sir,?)said Daly, * only quite the reverse. 
I am not here for my pleasure—business calls me here—duty, Sir— 
duty. Here, Mr. Higgins, carry the staff to thatstump.??) @ 2 

These words were addressed to me, and I, completely infatuated— 
fascinated, like the bird by the rattle-snake—did as /I was ‘told, ‘not 
daring to rebel, lest a denouement might ensue, which would: eclater in 
our being jointly and severally kicked into the river, in which case, from 
the very little, or rather the very greet deal, which I had seen ‘of ‘my 
companion during our short acquaintance, I felt perfectly certain that I 
should sink, and he would swim, and that while I was floundering in 
all the agonies of ignominy and disgrace, he ‘would be : mg and 
flourishing with the two pretty girls in the dining+room, laying all the 
blame of the affair upon my most incompetent shoulders, and | cracking 
his jokes upon the tyro who had so blunderingly botched the: business. 

The butler, who found that he made very little impression upon Daly, 
seemed inclined to come after me, which, ias1: had not'the slightest idea 
of the game my companion was playing, nor the faintest notion what ‘he 
expected to be the result, alarmed me,considerably. Daly was too 
much on the alert to permit me to be cross-questioned, | | 

“ Sir,” said he to the butler, “* present my compliments to your mas- 
ter, and make my humble apologies for'the liberty I am obliged to take, 
I am the surveyor of the Grand Juncti¢h Paddington Canal, and an Act 
of Parliament is just about to be applied for, to construct and cut a 
branch from the basin at Brentford, mto the river Thames, near this 
point. A great deal depends upon my decision 48 to the line it will take, 
and I should not have ventured to land without apprizing ‘your master of 
my business, but that no time is to be lost, as my plan for the cut must 
be ready for the committee to-morrow.” , | 

“ Cut a canal through my master’s grounds, Sir ?”” said the butler, 

* Right through,” said Daly, poking the fore-finger of his right 
hand very nearly into the butler’s left eye; “ and what T am now 
particular about is, I am most anxious that the line should not. take 
down the corner of the conservatory. ) re 

* Dear me, Sir,” said the man, “ my mistress would go mad _ at the 
idea. Will you just wait, Sir, while I speak to Sir Timnothy ?” 

** Certainly,” said he, “ and assure him—assure Sir Timothy—that I 
will do all I can to preserve the’ elevation of his house; for, as it, all 
—— upon my opinion, I shall of course be extremely scrupulous how 
I decide.” 

“T am sure, Sir,” said the astounded and mollified butler, “ Sir 
Timothy will be greatly obliged to you. Ill be back directly, Sir.” 

Saying which the butler returned to the house, and giving a significant 
look to the strapping footman, with the grenadier shoulders and balus- 
trade legs, which seemed to imply that he need not kick us into the water 
till he had consulted his master, the fellow followed him, which afforded 


me an opportunity of asking my volatile friend what the deuce he was at, 
* Leave me alone,”’ said he— , 


* Women and wine compare so well, 
They run in a perfect parallel.’ 


I am the Company's surveyor, and having surveyed this company, I 
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mean to, be made a participator in, those good. things of which they seem 
eer full possession. Yes, Mr. Gurney, as King)Arthursays—; 
oy od) of Ttis our royal will and’ uretobedrunky ©’, 

i atul Te ey Tat Nore abd dwaniirusls «3 we: | 
Who knows btit we may make ‘an agreeable and permanent acquaintance 
with this interesting family!) 9) ce 

“ But,” said! I, * you don't even know their name. ‘i 

“ You areinertor,” replied Daly,:“*the man's name is known to me. 

“Then perhaps you are known 'to him,” said T.05 : 

That is @ rion sequitur,” said Daly; “ I knew nothing’ of him be- 
fore I landed here+now I am aw fait—my' friend in the powder and 
sticking plasters-calld his’ master Sir Timothy. “There are hundreds of 
Sin Timothys; but what do I do wpon hearing this little distinctivé 
appellation, but glance my eye to the livery button of the lacquey—and 
what do I'see ther¢? a serpent issuing from and piercing a garb or gerb. 
The crest is ‘unique—eryo, my new acquaintance is neither more nor 
less(than Sir Timothy: Dod.” . | 
. © Why,’ said'1; “ you are, like myself; a bit of a herald, too !” 

“ Bxactly,’’ replied Daly, *‘ in:my composition are 

oy 0 Nets with arms contending.’ 


Iam a bit of everything ; but somehow. or another my accomplishments 


are so jumbled, yi each go minute in itself, that they are patched toge- 
thét in my mind like the squares of a harlequin’s: jacket,, only to, make: 
their master’ ridiculous. Here, however,,comes Sir ‘Timothy, himself. 
You are my clerk-—keep the staff and the joke up; and you shall be 
repaid with some of Tim’s very, best chateau margot, or I’m.an ass.” 
~“ Good day, Sir,” said Sir, ‘Timothy, somewhat warmed with, the in- 
telligence given him by the butler and the exertion of trotting himself 
across his lawn. ‘“‘ My servant tells me that you are here for the pur- 
pose of deciding upon the line of some new branch of the Paddington 
Canal ;—it, is very extraordinary I never should have heard of it !? 

“* You ought, Sir Timothy,” said Daly, “ to have been apprized of it. 
Do you understand much of ground-plans, Sir Timothy ?” 

“No, Sir; very little indeed,”’ replied the worthy, Knight. 

“ So much the better,” I heard Daly distinctly say, for he could not 
resist an impulse. ,“‘ If you will just cast your eye over this paper, I 
will endeavour to explain, Sir. A, there you see;—A is your house, 
Sir Timothy ; B is the conservatory ; Cis the river—that perhaps you 
will think strange?” 

“No, Sir,” said Sir Timothy, “ not at all.” 

** Then, Sir, D, E, F, and.G are the points, you see, from which I 
take the direct line from the, bridge at Brentford ;_ and thus you perceive; 
that, drawing that line to the corner of Twickenham churchyard, where 
the embouchure is to. be ——” 

“* The what, Sir?” said Sir Timothy. 

+ The mouth, Sir,—the entrance to the new branch. The canal will 
clip your conservatory of about eighteen feet diagonally,,.and. leave 
it deprived of its original dimensions somewhat in the shape of a cocked- 
hat box. You see—so, Sir,—H, I, K.” 

“ T give you my honour, Sir,” said Sir Timothy, “such a thing would 
drive Lady Dod mad !” 
“ Ladmit it would be.a dreadful cut,’ said: Daly 3“ and) then the 
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noise of ‘the bargemen, and the barge-horses close under the ‘bed-room 
windows,—clanking chains,—horrible oaths,— disgusting language——” 

** My daughters’ bed-rooms are at that end of the. house,” said Sir 
Timothy. ‘“-What am I to do, Sir? What interest canI make? Are 
the magistrates—are the ——” + iee 

“ No, Sir,” said Daly, with a face of the most imperturbable gravity ; 
“all that is unavailing, The decision as to the line rests with me ; and, as 
I said to Mr, Higgins, my assistant,—Higgins,”’ continued he, calling me 
to him, “ let me present you to Sir Timothy Dod,—I said to Higgins, 
what a pity to disturb the Dods,—what a cut at their comforts ;—it goes 
against my heart to send in the plan, but the line is so decidedly the 
shortest, ‘ Ah, Sir!’ says Higgins to me, ‘ but do consider the con- 
servatory,’” 

* I’m sure, Sir,”’ said Sir Timothy, extending his hand to me, “ I feel 
very grateful for your kindness, It would bea sad thing ; and must the 
decision be made so soon ?”’ 

“ Immediately, Sir,” said Daly: “but I am afraid we are keeping 
you out here in the open air without your hat. I am afraid you may 
catch cold.” ' 

** Oh, no, Sir,” said Sir Timothy; “ don’t mind that. Perhaps, gen- 
tlemen, you would do me the iidneda to walk in. The servant shall 
take care of your boat. I will introduce you to Lady Dod, she must try 
what her influence can effect, and I am sure you have the disposition to 
serve us. Here, Philip, James, George, some of you, come and make this 
boat fast, and stay down by her while the gentlemen stop. Let me show 
you the way, gentlemen.” 

I never shall forget the look which Daly gave me as we followed the 
respectable knight to his lady and family,—the triumphant chuckle of his 
countenance, the daring laugh in his eyes; while I, who only saw in thé 
success of the design the beginning of a signal defeat, scarce knew whe- 
ther I was walking on my head or my heels: resistance or remonstrance 
was equally vain under the circumstances, and in a few minutes we 
found ourselves in the presence of Lady Dod and her daughters, breath- 
ing an atmosphere redolent with the fumes of the departed dinner, and 
the still remaining fruit and wine. I never was so abashed in my life. 
My friend, on the contrary, seemed perfectly at home; and, placing 
himself beside her Ladyship, made a sign for me to occupy a vacant seat 
between the young ladies. Never did I see two more lovely girls. It 
has frequently been a serious matter of deliberation with me, whether it 
is more advantageous to be next neighbour, or vis-a-vis, to an object of 
attraction, such as either of these girls was. I sat between them, 
like Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, in the profane and thea- 
trical monument which some superannuated or careless Dean of other 
days has permitted to disgrace and desecrate the walls of Westminster 
Abbey. Augusta Dod was a brunette, with countenance full of expres- 
sion and intelligence. Fanny Dod a blonde, with melting blue eyes, and 
a pair of lips that, spite of my feigned occupation, I could not help 
gazing at ina manner of which I believe I ought to have been ashamed. 
The young witches very soon saw the effect of their fascination, and [ 
could see, in the sparkle of Augusta’s brilliant orbs, and the intellectual, 
but saucy expression of her mouth, that they triumphed in “ astonishing 
the native,” even in the shape of a surveyor’s clerk. 

The courtesy of Sir Timothy, the sweetness of my Lady, and the con- 
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strained fun of the girls, were, I admit, when I recovered my composure 
in some) degree, a great treat. While Daly, ‘* helping himself and 
passing the bottle” to me, kept up a fire of conversation, which, 
if the senior Dods had known anything of the world, would have: 
convinced them in ten minutes that the part of measurer was an 
assumed one. It certainly was a sight to see the respectable lady of the 
house pleading the cause of her conservatory, and piling the choicest 
fruits upon the plate of the arbiter of her destinies, while Fanny’s civili- 
ties to me were as zealously displayed. I would have given the world to 
own the truth; and I am sure, if we had done so, we should not have 
been the worse received ; for, independently of the excellence of the 
joke and the impudence of the proceeding, the relief which would have 
been afforded to the minds of the whole Doddery would have ensured 
us their eternal favour and affection. 

Daly having finished the claret, and taken a last “stopper over all,” 
as the sailors say, of sherry, gave me the signal*for departure.- I, too, 
gladly took the hint, and drew back my chair, Fanny looked as if she 
thought we were in a hurry; however, it was getting late, and my mas- 
ter had some distance to pull. We accordingly rose and prepared to 
take leave. I bowed my adieu to the girls, and, I think, shook hands 
with Fanny, at which I saw Augusta toss back her head and throw up 
her eyes, as much as to say, “* Well, Fanny !” meaning exactly the reverse. 
I bowed low to my Lady Dod,.and Sir Timothy attended us to our boat, 
i stepped in; Daly was at the bow; Sir Timothy desired the man who 
had been left in charge of the funny to go away; and then I saw, with 
doubt and trepidation, the respectable dupe of Daly’s consummate im- 
pudence shake him by the hand with a peculiarity of manner which 
particularly attracted my attention. I saw him in the execution of this 
manceuvre press upon his palm a bank-note, with a flourish in the 
corner like the top of a raspberry tartlet. ; 

I never was more agitated. If Daly took this bribe for saving th 
corner of the conservatory it was an act of swindling. The strawberries, 
grapes, and claret, were fit matters of joke, although it was carrying the 
joke a little too far; but money,—if he took that, | was resolved to avow 
the whole affair to Sir Timothy, show up my companion, and leave him 
to the fate he deserved. Judge my mingled delight and horror when I 
heard him say,— 

_“ Sir! what I have done in your house or in your society to induce 
you to believe me capable of taking a bribe to compromise my duty, I 
really don’t know. Mr. Higgins, f call you to witness that, this person 
has had the insolence to put a fifty-pound bank-note into my hand. 
Witness, too, the manner in which I throw it back to him.’ Here he 
suited the word to the action, “ Learn, old gentleman,” continued he, 

with an anger so well feigned that I almost believed him in earnest, 
“ that neither fifty nor fifty thousand pounds will warp an honest man 
from the duty he owes to his employers; and so, Sir, good night, and 
rely upon it, your conservatory goes,—rely upon it, Sir ‘Timothy ;—it is 
the right line, and the short line,—and I feel it incumbent on me not 
only to tell the history of your petty bribe, but to prove my unimpeach- 
able integrity by running the canal right under your dining-room win- 
dows ; and so, Sir, good night.” 
Saying which he jumped into the boat, and pulling away manfully, 
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left his unfortunate victim in all the horrors of defeated corruption, and 
the certainty of the destruction of his.most favourite object, for the pre- 


servation of which he had actually crammed his betrayers,,and com- 


mitted himself to a perfect stranger, ag) Sony wth UA 

I confess I the termination of this adventure as. much as I 
had apprehended its in the beginning; howévet, Daly swore 
that it was right to leave the old gentleman in an agony’of ‘suspense for 
having entertained so mean an idea of his honour and honesty. 

The thing seemed all like a dream, but I found myself awake when 
Daly ran the narrow nose of his boat into the nook at Teddington 
Church ; there I landed, and having shaken my extraordinary friend 
by the hand, proceeded to my mother’s villa, while he continued his pull 
to Hampton Court 
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RECORDS OF PASSING THOUGHT. 
A SERIES OF SONNETS, BY MRS. BEMANS. 


xX, 
A ReMemMBRANCE OF GRASMERE. 


O vate and lake, within your mountain-urn 

Smiling so tranquilly, and set so deep, 

Oft doth your dreamy loveliness return, __ 

Colouring the tender shadows of my sleep 

With light Elysian :—for the hues that steep 
Your shores in melting lustre seem to float 
On golden clouds from spirit-lands remote, 

Isles of the blest ; and in our memory keep 
Their place with holiest harmonies. Fair scene, 

Most loved by evening and the dewy star, 

Oh! ne’er may man, with touch unhallowed, jar 
The perfect music of thy charm serene! oe 
Still, still unchanged may one sweet region wear 
Smiles that subdue the soul to love, and tears, and prayer! 


XI. 
THOUGHTS CONNECTED wiTH TREES, 


Trees, gracious trees! how rich a git.ye are, 
Crown of the earth! to human hearts and eyes ! 
How doth the thought of home, in lands afar, 
Linked with your forms and kindly whisperings rise ? 
How the whole picture of a childhood lies 
Oft ‘midst your boughs forgotten, buried deep, 
| Till gazing through them up the sunimer skies, 


As hushed we stand, a breeze perchance may creep, 
And old sweet leaf-sounds reach the inner worl 
Where memory coils; and lo! at once unfurled 
The past, a glowing seroll, before our sight 
Spreads clear! while gushing from their long-sealed urn ' 
Young thoughts, pure dreams, | prayers return, 
And a lost mother’s eye gives back its holy li 


ght. 
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"Aad ye are strong to shelter ! all eek 


All that need home and pb Sue agin I 
oe song, and low-voiced ¢ 
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“With his test proce wealth; sem hath sought 

A veiling gloom for his unuttered thought, ©. » 
3 ie ~ ie grief, of day's keen glance afraid, 

alae iis tears ; and oft-times there , 
Hath devotion found a pee of prayer, . 

' A native temple, solemn, hushed, and dim; 
For wheresoe’er your murmuring tremors thrill 


The woody twilight, there man's heart hath still 
Confessed a dents s breath, and heard a ceaseless hymn. 


XIII. 
Reapine “ Pau AnD Vireinta ' 


Oo 4 mee story of the Indian Isle! 
loved thee in my lonely childhood well, 

On the sea-shore, when day's last purple smile 
py on the waters, and their hollow swell 
dying cadence > me a deeper s wu 
Unto thine ocean-pictu ‘Midst thy palms, 

And strange bright birds, my, fancy joyed to dwell, 
And watch the Southern Cross through midnight calms, 
And track the spicy woods. Yet more I blessed 

Thy vision of sweet love, kind, trustful, true, 
Lighting the citron groves—a heavenly guest— 

With such we smiles as Paradise once knew. 

Even then my Y young ng heart wept o'er this world’s power 
To reach and blight that holiest Eden flower. 


XIV. 
A Taovenrt at Sunser. 


Still that last look is solemn—though thy rays, 
O Sun! to-morrow will give back, we know, 
The joy to Nature's heart. Yet through the glow 

Of clouds that mantle thy decline, our gaze 

Tracks thee with love half fearful: and in days 
When Earth too mueh adored thee, what a swell 

Of mournful — deepening mighty lays, 
Told how. the ying bade thy light. farewell ; 

O Sun of G tokio’ V0 glorious. Yrestal sun! . 

Lost, lost !. for them thy golden hours were done, 
And darkness lay before them. ‘Happier far 

Are we, not thus to thy bright wheels enchained, , 

Not thus for thy last parting unsustained, . 
Heirs of a purer day, wit! its unsetting star, : 


xv. ) 
IMAGES OF PaTRiaRCHAL Lips. 


Calm scenes of. patriarch life! how long a power 
Your unworn pastoral. images retain: » 

O'er the true heart, which, in its childhood's hour, 
Drank their pure freshness deep! » The camel's train, 
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Records of Passing Thought. 


Winding in patience o’er the a 
The tent, the palm-tree, the reposin k, 
The gleaming fount, the shadow of the rock. 
Oh! by how subtle, yet how strong a chain, 
And in the influence of its touch how blest, 
Are these a for many a thoughtful breast, - 
With household memories, through all change endeared 
The er the ri cr or a stiligh ‘ 
Beside our native porch, the hearth-light's gleam, 
The voices earliest by the soul revered ! 


XVI. 


ATTRACTION OF THE East, 

What secret current of man’s nature turns 

Unto the golden East, with ceaseless flow ? 
Still, where the sunbeam at its fountain burns, 

The pilgrim-spirit would adore and glow. 

Rapt in high thought, though weary, faint, and slow, 
Still Joth the traveller through the deserts wind, 

Led by those old Chaldean stars, which know 
Where passed the shepherd-fathers of mankind. 

Is it some quenchless instinct, which from far 
Still points to where our alienated home 

Lay in bright peace? O thou, true Eastern Star ! 
Saviour, atoning Lord! where’er we roam 

Draw still our hearts to thee; else, else how vain 

Their hope the fair lost birthright to regain ! 

XVII. 


To an Acep Friznp. 

Not long thy voice amongst us may be heard, 
Servant of God! thy day is almost done ; 

The charm now Sngorng & thy look and word 
Is that which hangs about the setting sun, 

That which the meekness of decay hath won 

Still from revering love.—Yet doth the sense 
Of Life immortal—progress but begun— 

Pervade thy mien with such clear eloquence, 

That hope, not sadness breathes from thy decline ; 
And the loved flowers which round thee smile farewell 
Of more than vernal glory seem to tell, 

By thy pure spirit touched with light divine; | 
While we, to whom its parting gleams are given, 
Forget the grave in trustful thoughts of Heaven. 


XVIII. 


A Happy Hovr. 

Oh! what a joy to feel that in my breast 

The founts of childhood’s vernal fancies lay 
Still pure, though heavily and long repress'd 

By early-blighted leaves, which o'er their way 

Dark summer-storms had heaped! But free, glad play 
Once more was given them ;—to the sunshine’s glow, 
And the sweet wood-song's penetrating flow, 

And to the wandering primrose-breath of May, 
And the rich hawthorn odours, forth they sprung, 

Oh! not less freshly bright, that now a thought 
Of spiritual presence o'er hung, 

And of immortal life !—a germ, unwrought 
Tn childhood's soul to power, mow strong, serene, 
And full of love and light, colouring the whole blest scene ! 
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A VISIT To “ THE BROADS.” 





“ As the heart of the angler thus ran over with amiability, he was benignantly 
impaling a live frog upon a hook, to which he afterwards sewed its flesh, for the 
purpose of torturing a fish to death, without a single motive for either, but his 
own momentary gratification.” 

; Description of Izaak Walton in “ Brambletye House.” 

“ Scene.—The banks of a sedgy stream—it rains in torrents—Popjoy angling. 
He sits upon the wet ground, eyeing his quill. Enter a friend, warmly wrapped in 
a comfortable great coat, and sheltered by a large umbrella. 

“* * Have you had a bite; Popjoy ” 

** Popjoy.—‘ No,’ ” Bell's Life in London, 





Ir has been said a thousand and a thousand times, that only minds 
prone to reflection are susceptible of rural beauty. The truth, how- 
ever, lies even deeper still. Whoever can feel with intense delight the 
glories of creation—a scene like that which is now slowly disclosing itself 
before my eyes from the mists of morning—a noble amphitheatre of 
wood, its gently undulating line of surface broken by a battlemented 
tower ; the foreground, meadows intersected by a small serpentine stream 
lying in still and glassy smoothness ; trees of all sorts of figures and 
dimensions, from the close dark-leaved alder, and the pale-green willow, 
to the tall and stately poplarintervening and marking the distances, with 
here and there the roof of a cottage and the smoke melting slow and 
unbroken into ether, 


* While not a breath disturbs the deep serene ;”— 


whoever feels the uncalled, the intense delight which leads him through 
** Nature up to Nature’s God,” and impresses, Aer pam impresses, 
him with the loving-kindness of his Maker at sight of such a scene,— 
his is the mind that truly loves the beauty of the country. The enjoy- 
ment is constitutional, and belongs to temperament. It is mine, and I 
own it, though fully aware that the good citizens of London, and parti- 
cularly the West-enders, will vote me a dullard, and all like me a very 
stupid set. N’¢mporte—happiness is only happiness, the way we wish it. 

It was with such thoughts, or rather in such a way of thinking, that I set 
out on the evening of Sunday, July 20, to visit friends who reside within 
four miles of the eastern coast of Norfolk—if not the ultima Thule at least 
the penitus divisos orbe of England, and therefore because so seldom seen 
or spoken of by the residents of brighter regions, worth putting upon re- 
cord with other memorabilia of the passing time. The richness of the 
coming harvest glowed like gold in the evening sun. To my mere faculty 
of vision, as well as in my boundless sense of Divine power and glory, 
there is no display of opulence that approaches the opulence of fields 
thus waving with the produce of the year. Were I to survey from its 
loftiest pinnacle the finest city of the earth, it would convey to me no 
such conception of wealth or splendour. It is not that I am incapable of 
estimating the labours of man, but it is that I can understand and value 
the universal bounty of nature. My soul is satiated through the single 
sense of sight; my eyes are enchanted with the affluence of colour, and 
the inimitable beauty of the substance ; and an intuitive comprehension 
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of the mighty power which thus clothes the earth with the subsistence 
of all its childret overwhelins me With rapture un a ea, 
There is no part of England where thesé' ‘thoughts’ are ‘more likely to 


be generated in their fulness than in this distfict.” The’ soil is ‘fertile ‘in 


the highest degree; the skill of the husbandman is nowhere’ miore visible. 


The thick foliage of the hawthorn hedges invest the’ prospect; if nat with 


the same magnificence, yet with almost as noble a‘diversity ‘as ‘the woods 
which adorn richer counties, while the habitations are 80 equally’scat- 
tered—the few mansions of the gentry bespeak a character so sound— 
the houses of the farmers a tenantry so competent—the cottages wear an 
air of such neatness and comfort—the inclosures are so ‘well stocked 
with herds and flocks—the exquisite perfection of the tillage, the excel- 
lence of the roads, and the very flatness of the surface, affording so mtich 
ease to the traveller,—all these things combine to fill the mind with 
that mixed sensation of liveliness and content which, for want of a better 
phrase, we must call pleasure. The eastern part of Norfolk is, perhaps, 
more than any other portion of England, divided amongst’ an opulent 
reg age occupying and farming their own estates. There are 
ut few of the squirearchy, and none of the nobility amongst them, and 
even those few are by no means of the first class. ‘ Hence the distribution 
of the goods of life; and hence, too, the proofs of unceasing industry 
in the garden-eultivation of the soil, the careful appropriation ‘of every 
inch of land, andthe universal air of contentedness. Such a country in 
its mere aspect goes far to recommend the disannulling of primogenittire 
and entails. ™ ee 

Although these appearances cannot be said to end when the traveller 
(passing from west to east) arrives within ten miles’ of the sea-shore, a 
new prospect opens upon him. He enters upon the region of the marshes. 
Far as the sight can reach, one low, green, watery expanse stretches 
before him. Yet it is by no means the cheerless waste one might sup- 
= At this sultry season the green is refreshing, the water cool. A 

ld river sweeps along both to the right and the left. Its course is 
marked out by the lively motion of the vessels whose sails rise upon the 
view at intervals, by the mills for drainage, and by small distant villages 
and marsh-houses which dot the country. No place is more indebted 
to capital and industry than this. Fifty years ago’ the whole tract was 
little better than a morass ; days and days have I traversed it'when a'boy 
after my sports of fishing and wild-fowl shooting. Oxen of forty stone 
are now ruminating at leisure, according to the old law-jargon “ levanit 
et couchant,” where, at that time of day, the bittern boomed and the 
snipe bored. 

We soon turned off the high road, and wound along through lanes 
closed in by the compact fences, multiplied in proportion to the small- 
ness of the fields, till we arrived at a village where our short sojourn was 
to be made. M-—— numbers about a thousand inhabitants, and retains 
that ancient and picturesque feature “ a green,” round which the houses 
are scattered, not arranged. The pride of this green appeared to be one 
of those nondescript residences between a cottage and a house—its white 
front, evriched with a profusion’ of ivy or some other‘creeper, so gay and 
so neat, that it assured the beholder of the taste and comfort of the owner.. 
One or two brick dwellings, larger than such a.site should seem ta :pro- 
mise, standing prominently out from the humbler abodes of the labourers; 
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spdke also of that. mediocrity. of condition which ensures the, ‘peace, 
health, and, competence,” that are the; chief ingredients, if they.do) not 
hear out the belief;of the superior happiness attributed to a middle con- 
dition, , a ix figure of this space, its; verdure, the groups dis~ 
eo pas it, and eyen the animals proper to,a.scene which the bards 
of the, town haye represented, tobe the total of the. visionary delights of 


rural existe nce-> .,, etic 
one n> eaharvedo Where nonght’s to be seen 
_ But an.ass on a common—a goose on a.green,”” 

these, even these, in our excess, of civilization, being old and. rare, were: 
amongst, the notabilia. Nor must we omit, for the’ very contrary’ 
reason, because now both new, and common, a small congregation of 
Ranters ; the dried-up area of what in wetter seasons is a pond, formed 
the place of ,assembly, wherein, some two, hundred auditors listened: to 
the preaching of a young -man dressed in black, whose attitudes seemed. 
graceful and impressive-—his words we could not hear in our short and 
not slow, passing, 419 . 

I sha)l not descant upon the, heartiness ‘ofthe welcome in the family 
of an English yeoman++a man, of estate and substance—further than to 
say, that though the rooms,were| of no large. dimensions, and though: 
thatch, covered cur heads, there, were wanting neither the solid comforts 
nor @.sufliciency of the luxuries.in furniture that are now almost become. 
necessaries, There is indeed more of state, more:of ease; more -of grace 
in the manners of the affluent and great, but everything amongst’theny 
is,matter; of course and arrangement—feeling, if it be there, is never 
expressed-—here it breaks out in everything, it extenuates everything, it 
endears,everything. The amusement of; our day was already planned.. 
The peculiar feature of these solitudes is a ‘succession of small lakes, 
locally known by, the name\of Broads, and, .an,excursion to one or two 
of these, opening into each other, had been arranged. Our party included 
“* the.youth.of both sexes,” and fishing and sailing were to be our sports. 
It. makes a part.of. the record that the Broads we visited were the pro- 
perty of Joseph Hume, Esq., whose name will survive in the annals of 
England, so. long asthe most, emphatically the most, persevering, labo- 
rious, and,comprehensive research into the financial mysteries of the 
country with,a view,to public reforms, ever exercised by a Member of the 
British House of Commons, shall remain an object of historical record 
or popular gratitude. The bustle of preparation is in such cases no 
small part of the gratification, and our set out was by no means of an 
order visible in more polished communities. However shocking it may 
seem, to, civilized persons *, our. purpose was to “‘ eat, drink, and. be 
merry,” and we fulfilled the end.; Carts loaded with nets, fishing 
tackle, and prog of various descriptions, a four-wheeled chaise and pony 
drag for the Jadies of the party, while the men stoutly strutted. their 





* beg pardon of my Norfolk friends for the use of this piece of affectation,’ but 
I could not,avoid it ; and this note is superadded only to mark my detestation of all 
such high-born slang, . Nevertheless, be, it known, to.all who, would cultivate, the 
lan Shited to ears polite, that “a civilized person” must be the designation 
used furany one of his Majest?'s liege subjects whom it is intended to speak of be- , . 
tween ithé degrees of * producible” and '* agreeable,”’ particularly if the ‘aid 
subject be not of * the order.” The words’ mab ” and “t woman" have been jong 
since expunged for their vulgarity from the slang dictionary of “‘ civilized’ society. 
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dames before, formed a cavalcade and escort, which (no disrespect to the 
habits or persons of the lads and lasses) might have passed for a colony, 
only one remove above a horde of gipsies, on the march to a new quarter 
in some of the “ sheltered nooks and hollow Dar yl wherein the poets 
tell us such wanderers delight to dwell. We e many as thobih 
disparaging comparisons, which are amongst the humours of such a day 
and such a frolic.—the rule of contraries prevails in these quips and 
quiddities. It runs thus: Not happy is he who escapes them, The 
laughter which peals around keeps all in good temper; and mirth is 
contagious, as it is easily provoked. What a choice experiment it is to 
cast away care, and leave ceremony behind us! 

We arrived duly, and were safely stowed aboard two vessels ;—the 
one a cutter-rigged sailer, something less than twenty feet long; the 
other a small row-boat for fishing. Hurrah! Give way, lads! Up 
foresail and mainsail,—and now for the Broads ! 

The character of the surrounding country is peculiar,—an apparently 
trackless void of marshy ground, terminated on the one side by an hori- 
zon which mingles with the ocean, and bears almost its wavy, undu- 
lating outline, as well as its tint and reflection ; the sails of some passing 
vessel, gleaming white in the radiance of the sun as she goes steadily on 
her course at not more than three or four miles distance, makes the 
gazer to feel the dreariness, though in a season so sultry it is not without 
the redeeming freshness which the cool green inspires. On the other, 
down to the water’s edge, the magnificence of the abundant harvest 
glorifies the prospect ; while the cattle, attracted by thirst, and goaded 
by swarms of insects, seek to allay the one and rid themselves of the 
other by laving in the shallow borders, sheltered by the tender reeds 
with which they are encompassed. 

* Huc ipsi potum venient per prata juvenci, 
Hic viridis tener’ pretexit arundine ripas 
Mincius.” 
To no scene, indeed, does this exquisitely-worded description of the 
Mantuan apply more perfectly. The reed is the “ decus et tutamen ” of 
the Broad; it adorns, refreshes, and, above all else, it solitudinizes, 
these little lagoons. Reed-bushes, about six feet in height, surround 
and inclose the dark blue waters on every side. They fan the air as 
they gracefully bend and bow before each stir of the breeze, and pro- 
duce a gentle murmuring, only just sufficient to convince you feelingly 
of the otherwise unbroken silence ;—they form the frame of the picture. 
The whole country from Yarmouth to Wroxham, for more than ten 
miles inland, is intersected with these Broads, their area varying from 
twenty to some hundreds of acres; and they not only give a wild and 
peculiar character to the scenery, but they affect also that of the people, 
who become, as it were, amphibious. The opportunities of fishing and 
fowling they afford,—the necessity of water transport for the rushes and 
other marsh crops,—the very facile means they supply of passing in 
direct lines from place to place,—all seem to confirm the use and Ibve 
of the water. Hence the pleasures of this district are like the business 
—half nautical. On these broads, during the season, a hundred boats 
assemble from miles around, to enjoy what is called “a water frolic.” 
That of Wroxham is perhaps the sovereign. There, multitudes of 
vessels, rigged in all shapes, from the picturesque latteener to the pettiest 
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canoe, course to and fro for the day to the sound of the lively musi¢ and 
the gay voices of the crews.  Sailing-matehes ‘for ‘prizes crown the 
stime. 
Phe broads upon which we were embarked were of irregular figure, 
approachitig an oval, and might perhaps extend from seventy to one 
hundred and twenty acrés; for water is exceedingly deceptive as to its 
superficial extent, and it is difficult to compute the dimensions. The 
slightest wind keeps the expanse in gentle agitation, and it sparkles like 
diamonds in the light of the sun. Here once flowed the German Ocean ; 
it was even now, as the erow flies, within a couple of miles of us, fenced 
out by artificial mounds, through which, but a few years ago, its waves 
burst, and threatened the whole level with destruction*. Rising sbove 
this level, towards the south and west, were the dwellings of two scat- 
tered villages. These habitations, a church, and a mill or two, with a 
fore-gtound of reed-bush, and the roof of a sequestered farm, made a 
sweet sketch, while they gave intimation of the thin inhabitation of the 
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f district. Corn-fields seen merging into the solitary waste of the marshes 
: completed the circle of the view. But what is most impressive is the 
: intense feeling of the solitude. “ There came a thick darkness,” saith 
the Seripture, “ even a darkness that might be felt ;” and never did I 
" feel & sequestration so perfect as when moored in the midst of these 
; waters. Nothing is seen, nothing heard, beyond the narrow confines : 
| the stillness, in a day of calm and sunshine, is supreme. Ours was just 
; such a one—brilliant as the blaze of summer could make it. 
i Our first employment was to heave out a trawl-net for bait (by which 
. the uninitiated must understand small fish—roach and dace) for our 
supreme sport, liggering + for pike. This was undertaken by the row- 
“ boat, while we of the sailing-vessel scudded along, awaiting the success 
of the supply. An aquatic draughtsman would have enjoyed to sketch 
us all at our employments,—one of our active young friends and his 
sister in the boat at one end, and a youth wading above the knees 
of his trowsers as gradually inclining the other; while the finny drove 
” 3 fled towards the shore, beaming, rippling, and beading the surface of the 
water, in their vain efforts to escape the captivity that surrounded them. 
4 . The draught of fish, though not miraculous, was ample ; and to it we _ 
went in earnest. There was a small inlet at one end of the broad, 
i famous as’ the haunt of the perch: there, on the bank, were deposited 
. the anglers; while another division put out the liggers—small pieces of 
Be 
n | * The reparation of these breaches afforded a singular demonstration of the fact 
n that the strongest minds work by the simplest processes. Several engineers had 
d surveyed them, and recommended piling and other expensive and probably ineffica- 
cious means, when William Sniith, the geologist, and author of the “ Map of the 
eS Strata,” was applied to. He asked himself, after the example of Smeaton, how 
d Nattite operated in such cases? By making an inclined plane gently to break the 
id force of the sea. He did the same thing, and the might of ocean was repelled. __ 
n + This is an East Anglian word. Walton says little of this species of fishing, 
6 which he calls ledger-bait. In many other counties the tackle is denominated trimming. 
y our praise of angling we do not intend to uphold the use of live bait, either as 
38 respects frogs; fish, or worms. The writer rarely indeed employs either. The most 
ts elegant and skilful practice is the fishing with artificial flies or paste—and to these, 
J or trolling with a dead bait, he adheres, All the sports of the field must, however, 
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wood painted red or white, to be the more visible, furnished with - hnes 
and hooks baited with live roach and dace; and a third ‘enjoyed ‘the 
exhibition, passaging from end to end of the beautiful expanse -im the 
lively little cutter. I was-posted-with the first: it Diedsd Divo 
Of a truth, we poor anglers are a ised people; from the highest 
to the lowest, when the facetious Horace Smith can find it in his’ mérry 
heart to describe the founder of the sect, and the ‘no‘less syortive editor 
of “ Life in London,” one of the least of the order, in the manner our 
motto sets forth ;—verily, we are a despised people.’ ©“ There’you are! 
a fool at one end and a worm at the other!” shouts a passer-by. All 
manner of scurvy jests are broken upon us. a 


“ Still have we borne it with a patient shrug; 
For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.” 


I, however, am disposed to bear it no longer in absolute silence, but 
to say a few words in defence of my recreation. Reader, I am not going 
to bore you with tedious narratives, but rather to allure you to do as 
angling hath taught me,—to find “ books in the running brooks, and 
good in everything,” which, after all, is the: great pursuit no less than — 
the great art of life. I rely, indeed, upon my old guardian and guide, 
Izaak Walton, to impart to you a secret worth knowmg. When care or 
sorrow afflict us, the cure lies in substituting soothing thoughts for those 
which, harass us, and, to this end, association,is a great help. I have 
not escaped the common lot of humanity, but have suffered under many 
and severe privations, losses, and injuries: fortunately, I was not’ back- 
ward to discover that the evil passions of others have no power over us 
but through the instrumentality of our own ; and in quelling these’ m 
worst enemies, I have ever found it safest, easiest, best, to bring bac 
my mind by some summary process to” its duties and: their end. «“ In 
life’s morning march, when my bosom was young,” when thought was 
freedom and action ecstasy, I. was almost.upon instinct an angler, 
and many a long hour have I, beguiled in. wandering. by the sides of 
rivers and brooks, or gliding over broad waters, such as—remember, we 
are still navigating—listening to the precepts of old Izaak, delivered by 
the then tutor of my humanities, an elderly clergyman, who lived on 
week-days only to teach Greek and Latin, to fish and mend_his tackle. 
It was during this period that I first fell upon a passage I am about to 
quote, gentle reader, for thy instruction and future comfort,—-a passage 
so full of nature, truth, beauty, and feeling, piety and consolation, that I 
may truly say it has brought me to a happy issue out of many and deep 
afflictions, and has never failed, though I have read it over a hundred and 
a hundred times, to charm to something like rest my agitated spirit. 
Take it then, reader, for thine own use, when it shall seem good to Pro- 
vidence to chasten thee with any similar visitation. 

“ That very hour which you were absent from me, I sat down under 
a willow tree by the water side, and considered what you had told me— 
of the owner of that pleasant meadow in’ which you left me,—that he 
had a plentiful estate, and not a heart to think so; that he had, at this 
time, many law-suits depending; and that they both damped his mirth, 
and took up so much of his time and thoughts, that he himself had: not 
leisure to take the sweet content that /, who pretended no title to 
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water,, see, some’ fishes. sport themselves, in the; silver, streams, others 
leaping at, flies, of several shapes and colours; looking. on. the. hills, I 
could behold them.spotted with woods.and groves ; looking down the 
meadows, could see, here a boy gathering lilies.and lady-smocks, and 
there, a..girl, cropping culverkeys. and cowslips, all to. make garlands 
suitable to this present month of May. These,.and. many other field 
flowers, 60 perfumed the air, that I thought that very meadow like that 
field in. ,Sicily|of which Diodorus. speaks, where , the perfumes, arising 
from the place. make all dogs that hunt in it to fall off, and to lose their 
hottest scent. 1 say, as I thus sat, joying in my own happy condition, 
and pitying this poor rich-man that owned this and many other pleasant 
groves and meadows about me, I did thankfully remember what my 
Saviour said, that the meek possess the earth, or rather they enjoy what 
the others possess and enjoy, not ; for, anglers, and meek, quiet-spirited 
men,are free from those high, those restless thoughts, which corrode.the 
sweets of life: and they, and they only, can say, as the poet has happily 


expressed it :— 
Hail, blest estate of lowliness ! 
’ Happy enjoyments of such minds 
10 378 As, rich in self-contentedness, 
‘aandie eal ‘Can, like the reeds in roughest winds, 
me By yielding, make that blow but small, 
ae At which proud oaks and cedars fall. 


/*-Rhere came; also, into my mind, at that time, certain verses in praise 
of & mean estate and humble mind; they were written by Phineas 
Fletcher, an excellent divine, and an excellent angler, and the author 
of excellent ‘ Piscatory Eclogues,’ in which you shall see the picture 
ofitms good man’s mind; and I wish mine to be like it. 


No empty hopes, no ser fears him fright ; 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite, 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 
His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets and rich content ; 
The smooth-leaved beeches in the field receive him 
With coolest shade, till noontide’s heat be spent. ‘ 
His life is neither tost in boisterous seas, 
Or the vexatious world, or lost in slothful ease ; 
Pleased and full blessed he lives when he his God can please. 
His bed, more safe than soft, yields quiet sleeps ; 
While ‘by his side his faithiul spouse hath place, 
His little son into his bosom creeps, 
The Jovely picture of his father's face. 
His humble house.or poor state ne’er torment him, 
Less could he like, if less his God had lent him, 
And when he dies, green turfs do for a tomb content him,” 


My pardon for this digression (we are upon an excursion) will, I 
expect, be easily gained; and now then to our fishing, Like every- 
thing else, it is dull only when it is dull,—a truism of wider and deeper 
application than meets the. eye. Ours was not dull; for, saith honest 
Ivaak, mingling, according to his wont, a moral with his maxim, “ bite 
the perch will, and that very, boldly; and.as one has wittily observed, 
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* If there be twenty or forty in a hole, they may be, at one standing. all 


eatched one after another; they being,’ as he says, ‘ like the wicked 
of the world, not afraid, though their fellows and companions perish in 
their sight:’” and perish they did by the fair “hiitids of our lasses. 
Nothing interests females more than angling, especially ‘the novices ; the 
impatient ess they display from the first bob of the float till it 
disappears, the manful jerk with which they not unfrequently toss their 
captive high in air over their heads, or if he be too heavy or powerful to 
be so unceremoniously brought to land, the inveterate opponency they 
maintain against his struggles, their joy at his final captivation, are huge 
provocatives to mirth: And such were the details of this part of our 
excursion. 

And now to our repast. In the midst of Somerton Broad is erected 
a spacious boat-house, adjoining an islet some twenty yards long and 
about half as wide. Here were landed all our homely viands, our 
pies of chicken, of beef, and of fruit; nor did our poe port seem 
the less commodious, because it included also two of the best ports of 
old England,—red port and port-er, In half a minute a door was un- 
shipped from its hinges, and a plank or two from the boats, by the sup- 
porting aid of a huge mass of flint (a geological adjunct of the chalky 


substratum of the country), and one of our boxes, according to Dr. 
Geddes’s maccaroni— 


“Cum mappis mundis coveratas ac china plattis,” 


afforded us a table which the gods (provided they were as keen as the 
water had made us) might have envied. Spite of Mrs. Glasse, Dr. 
Kitchener, the Lady of Edinburgh, and even Ude himself, the Lace- 
demonian sauce is the best that can grace an entertainment. Suffice it 
that we laughed and we quaffed amidst our little world of waters with 
the gaiety that none feel who cannot deliver themselves over to the 
abandon of such wild frolicking. 

** Once more upon the waters,”’ some moored in the row-boat to angle 
under the shelter of the reeds, while the others in the cutter scudded to 
and fro in every direction to take in the liggers and try our fortune. 
Nothing could be more animating than the way in which our little vessel 
was handled by our coxswain, a young farmer whose temper, manner, 
and appearance all declared the purpose of his life to be to laugh and 
grow fat. We had many a gibe both from him and his sails; the boat 
bounded and turned like a courser to the rein under his direction, whilst 
the musical voices of some of our party in song and duet added melody 
and harmony to our other pleasures. Thus passed the day, but we had 
still a novelty in store for its close. We left the Broads through a 
narrow channel scarcely wide enough for the passing of two boats, and 
yet this was the navigable river. Its course was perfectly invisible be- 
yond the reeds by which its waters were fringed, nor was it possible to 
conjecture to what part or place it tended. A situation so singular, 
and scenery so unlike all we are accustomed to, originates thoughts and 
sensations we can neither recall nor describe further than that they 
seem to bear us to those remote settlements where the adventurers have 
left behind them every trace of human existence save their own. To me it 
was enchanting, for it brought me back to the long-passed hours - and 
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delights of my boyhood. Another of the party thus gave permanency 
in verse to the feelings it inspired. 
As the swallow is to the wild sea-mew, 
Whirling above the foaming tide— 
Or the snowy wreath in the sky’s clear blue 
To the thunder cloud in its ae 
Such and so distant wouldst thou be, 
My frolic*boat to the bark of the sea. 


No crested wave lifts thy fragile form 
With sudden force from its silvery track ; 
The distant moan of the eoming storm ~ 
Puts not thy fluttering canvass aback ; 
Steadily, steadily, on we sail 
O’er the inland waters calm and pale. 


As the fan is furl’d by the maiden’s hand, 

Or the bubble blown by the sportive boy, 
So, aided by the breezes bland, 

Do I govern thee, my trim-built toy ; 
Like the fish.in the water, the bird in the sky, 
Now, now we glide—now, now we fly. 


The moon is up; oer the inland lakes 
The silence of night is stealing slow; 
Not a sound through the still enchantment breaks, 
As the water parts lazily round thy prow ; 
And while by the rustling reeds we creep, 
Thou and the flood seem lulling to sleep. 
The water-lily around us floats, 
Or sparkles out from a sedgy port, 
A fairy fleet of pleasure-boats, 
Returning like us from sylvan sport ; 
The Spirit that guides them we cannot see, 
But they have a Spirit as well as we ;— 
The Spirit that keeps the waters calm, 
That brightens the green of the waving wood, 
That fills the air with health and balm, 
And the world with life—the Spirit or Goon. 
May it bear me onward through light and dark, 
As thou bearest me home, my bonny bark. 


** Our revels now are ended ;”’ and if I have conducted the reader to a 
region unknown to him—if I have succeeded in conveying even a general 
outline of this singular district, bringing together the very confines of 
land and water, fertility and barrenness, this abode of mediocrity, com- 
fort, and heartiness—if I have told of gratifications, simple but sweet, 
though tried but by few—if I shall have encouraged others to seek them 
at the same source, and taught how they are to be felt and understood, 
my purpose is fulfilled. 













































SEEING’S NOT BELIEVING? 


I saw her as I fancied fair, | 
Yes, fairest of earth's creatures ; 
I saw the purest red and white’ 
O'erspread her lovely features ; 
She fainted, and T sprinkled her, 
Her malady relieving ; ) 
I wash'd both rose and lily off !— 
Oh! seeing’s not believing! — 
I look'd again, again I long’d 
To breathe love's fond confession ; 
I saw her eyebrows form'd to give 
Her face its arch expression ; 


. But gum is very apt to crack, 


And whilst my breast was heaving, 
It so fell out that one fell off! 
Oh! seeing’s nof believing! 


I saw the tresses on her brow,” 
So beautifully braided ; 
I never saw, in all my life, 
Locks look so well as they did. | 
She walk'd with me one windy day— © 
Ye zephyrs, why so thieving ?' 
The lady lost her flaxen wig !— 
Ch! seeing’s not believing? 
I saw her form, by Nature's hand 
So prodigally finished, | 
She were less perfect if enlarged, ° 
Less perfect if diminished ; 
Her toilet I surprised,—the worst 
Of wonders then achieving,— 
None know the bustle 1 perceived !— 
Oh! seeing's not believing ! 
I saw, when costly gems I gave, : 
The srrile with which she took them; 
And if she satd no tender things, 
I've often seen her ook them ; 
I saw her my affianced bride,— 
And then, my mansion leaving, 
She ran away with Colonel Jones !— 
Oh! seeing’s not believing ! 
I saw another maiden soon, 
And struggled to detain her; ; 
I saw her plain enough—in fact, 
Few women could be plainer ;. 
‘Twas said that at her father’s death 
A plum she'd be receiving— 
] saw that father’s house and grounds !— 
Oh! seeing's no? believing! 
I saw her mother—she was deck'd 
With furbelows and feathers ; 
I saw distinctly that she wore 
Silk stockings in all weathers ; 
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Seeing’s not Believing. 


I saw, beneath a load of gems, 
. The noeaten bosom heaving ; ' 
saw a thousand signs,of.w —_ 

Oh r seeing’s Lot ovine 

I saw her father; and J e 
Of marriage in his study ; 

But would he let her. marry me ? 
Alas !, alas! how could he !. 

I saw him smile a glad consent, 
My anxious heart relieving, 

And then I saw the settlements— 
Oh! seeing's not believing ! 

I saw the daughter, and I named. 
My moderate finances ; 

‘She spurn‘d me not, she gave me one 
Of her, most tender. glances : 

I saw her father's, bank-—thought J, 

There, eash, is safe from thieving ; 

I saw my money, safely lodged !— 

Oh! seeing's not, believing! 


I saw the bank, the shutters up, ' 
I could not think what ¢hey meant ! 
The old infirmity of firms, 
The bank. had just stopt payment! 
I saw my future father then 
Was ruined past retrieving, 
Like me, without. a single sous |—~ 
Oh! seeing's. not believing ! 
I saw the banker's wife had got 
The fortune settled on her ; 
What cared he when the creditors 
Talk'd loudly of dishonour ? 
I saw his name in the “ Gazette," 
But soon I stared, perceiving 
He bought another house and grounds !— 
Oh! seeing's not believing ! 
I saw—yes, plain as plain could be— 
I saw the banker's daughter ; 
She saw me too, and call‘d for sal- 
Volatile and water; 
She said that she had just espoused 
A rich old man, conceiving 
That I was, dead or gone to jail!— 
Oh! seeing’s not believing ! 
I saw a friend, and freely spoke 
_ My mind of the transaction ; 
Her brother heard it, and he call'd, 
Demanding satisfaction ; 
We met—I fell—that brother's ball 
In my left leg receiving ; 
I have two legs—true—one ts cork !— 
Oh! seeing’s not believing! 
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THE INFERNAL MARRIAGE, 
BY DISRAELI THE YOUNGER, AUTHOR OF “f IXION IN HEAVEN.” 





Part III. 
Cuarter I. 


Containing an account of Tiresias at his rubber. 


Travetters who have left their homes generally grow mournful as 
the evening draws on; nor is there, perhaps, any time at which the 
pensive influence of twilight i is more predominant than on the eve that 
follows a separation from those we love. Imagine, then, the feelings of 
the Queen of Hell, as her barque entered the very region of that mystic 
light, and the shadowy shores of the realm of Twilight opened before 
her. Her thoughts reverted to Pluto; and she mused over all his fond- 
ness, all his adoration, and all his indulgence, and the infinite solicitude 
of his affectionate heart, until the tears trickled down her beautiful cheeks, 
and she marvelled she ever could have quitted the arms of her lover. 

“Your Majesty,” observed Manto, who had been whispering to 
Tiresias, “ feels, perhaps, a little wearied ?” 

“ By no means, my Kind Manto,” replied Proserpine, starting from 
her reverie. “ But the truth is, spirits are very unequal; and 
though I really cannot well fix upon the cause of their present depres- 
—_ I am apparently not free from the contagion of the surrounding 
gloom.’ 

“It is the evening air,” said Tiresias. ‘* Your Majesty had perhaps 
better re-enter the pavilion of the yacht. As for myself, I never venture 
about after sunset. One grows romantic. Night was evidently made 
for in-door nature. I propose a rubber.” 

To this = suggestion Proserpine was pleased to accede, and 
herself and Tiresias, Manto and the captain of the yacht, were soon 
engaged at the proposed amusement. 

Tiresias loved a rubber. It was true he was blind, but then, being a 
prophet, that did not signify. Tiresias, I say, loved a rubber, and was 
a first-rate player, though, perhaps, given a little too much to finesse. 
Indeed, he so much enjoyed taking in his fellow-creatures, that he some- 
times could not resist deceiving his own partner. Whist is a game 
which requires no ordinary combination of qualities ; at the same time, 
memory and invention, a daring fancy, and a cool head. To a mind 
like that of Tiresias, a pack of cards was full of human nature. A 
rubber was a microcosm ; and he ruffed his adversary’s king, or brought 
in a long suit of his own with as much dexterity and as much enjoyment 
as, in the real business of existence, he dethroned a monarch, or intro- 
duced a dynasty. 

“ Will your Majesty be pleased to draw your card?” requested the 
sage. “If I might venture to offer your Majesty a hint, I would dare 
to recommend your Majesty not to play before your turn. My friends 
are fond of ascribing my success in my various missions to the —— 
of peculiar qualities. No such thing: I owe everything to the simple 
habit of always waiting till it is my turn to speak. And believe ‘me, 
that he who plays before his turn at whist, commits as great a blunder 
as he who speaks before his turn during a negotiation.”’ 

* The trick, and two by honours,” said Proserpine. “ Pray, my dear 
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Tiresias, you who are such a fine player, how came you to tramp my 
best card?” | 

* Because Iwanted the lead. And those who want to~lead, please 
your Majesty, must never hesitate about sacrificing their friends.” 

“ T believe you speak truly. I was right in playing that thirteenth 
card ?” 

* Quite so. Above all things, I love a thirteenth card. I send it 
forth, like a mock project in a revolution, to try the strength of parties.” 

“ You should not have forced me, Lady Manto,” said the Captain of 
the yacht, in a grumbling tone, to his partner. ‘ By weakening me, 
you prevented me bringing in my spades. We might have made the 

me.’’ 

* You should not have been forced,” said Tiresias. “ If she made 
a mistake, who was unacquainted with your plans, what a terrible 
blunder you committed to share her error without her ignorance!” 

* What, then, was I to lose a trick ?”? 

** Next to knowing when to seize an opportunity,’ replied Tiresias, 
*‘ the most important thing in life is to know when to forego an advan- 

2? : 

*€ T have cut you an honour, Sir,” said Manto. 

** Which reminds me,”? replied Tiresias, “ that, in the last hand, your 
Majesty unfortunately forgot to lead through your adversary’s ace. I 
have often observed that nothing ever perplexes an adversary so much 
as an a to his honour.” 

**T will not forget to follow your advice,” said the Captain of the 
yacht, playing accordingly. 

** By which you have lost the game,” quietly remarked Tiresias. 
** There are exceptions to all rules, but it seldom answers to follow the 
advice of an opponent.” : , 

** Confusion!” exclaimed the Captain of the yacht. 

* Four by honours, and the trick, I declare,” said Proserpine. “I 
was so glad to see you turn up the queen, Tiresias.”’ : 

“J also, Madam. Without doubt there are few cards better than 
her royal consort, or, still more, the imperial ace. Nevertheless, I must 
confess, I am perfectly satisfied whenever J remember that I have the 
Queen on my side.”? 

Proserpine bowed. 


Cuarrer IT. 


Containing a Visit from a liberal Queen to a dethroned Monarch; and 
a Conversation between them respecting the “ Spirit of the Age.” 


*‘ I have a good mind to do it, Tiresias,”’ said Queen Proserpine, as 
that worthy sage paid his compliments to her at her toilette, at an hour 
which should have been noon. 

** It would be a great compliment,” said Tiresias. 

And it is not much out of our way ?”’ 

* By no means,” replied the seer. ‘ *Tis an agreeable half-way 
house. He lives in very good style.” 

ft And whence can a dethroned monarch gain a revenue?” inquired 
the Queen. 

“* Your Majesty, I see, is not at all learned’ in politics. A sovereign 
never knows what an easy income is till he has abdicated. He generally 
commences squabbling with his subjects about the supplies; he is then 
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| expelled, and voted as compensation in amount about double the sum 
which was the cause of the original quarrel.” 4 | 

i “ What do you think, Manto?” said Proserpine, as that lady entered 

i the cabin; “ we propose paying a visit to Satarn, He has fixed his 
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i? residence, you know, in these regions of twilight.” - 
ay “ T love a junket,” replied Manto, “ above all things, And, indeed, 
. I was half frightened out of my wits at the bare idea of toiling over this 

| desert. All is prepared, please your Majesty, for our landing, Your 
Majesty’s litter is Fw ready.” 


i «* *Tis well,” said Proserpine; and leaning on the arm of Manto, the 

Fs Queen came upon deck, and surveyed the surrounding country—a vast 

hy grey flat, with a cloudless sky of the same tint: in, the distance some 

| owering shadows which seemed like clouds, but were in fact moun- 
tajns. om 


*€ Some half-dozen hours,” said Tiresias, “‘ will bring us to the palace 
| of Saturn. We shall arrive for dinner—the right hour,. Let me re- 
ii commend your Majesty to order the,curtains of your litter to be drawn, 
and, if possible, to resume your dreams.” ef 
| ** They were not pleasant,” said Proserpine, “ I dreamt of my. mother 
} and the Parc. Manto, methinks I'll read. Hast thou some. book ?”” 
| “ Here is a poem, Madam, but I fear it may induce those yery,slum- 
bers you dread.” 
** How call you it ?” 7. 
in ‘ The Pleasures of Oblivion.’ The poet apparently is fond of. his 
subject.” 
* And is, I have no doubt, equal to it, Hast any prose?’ , 
** An historical novel or so.” my 
“Oh! if you mean those things as full of costume.as a fancy ball, and 
almost as devoid of sense, I’ll have none of them. Close the curtains; 
even Visions of the Furies are preferable to these insipidities.”? 
The halt of the litter roused the Queen from.her slumbers. “ We 
| have arrived,” said Manto, as she assisted in withdrawing the curtains. 
: | The train had halted before a yast propylon of rose-coloured granite. 
. The gate was nearly two hundred feet in height, and. the sides. of 
the propylon, which rose like huge moles, were sculptured’ with 
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: | colossal figures of a ay threatening aspect. Passing through. the 
. propylon, the Queen of Hell and her attendants entered an avenue in 
1 length about three-quarters of a mile, formed of colossal figures of the 


same character and substance, alternately raising in their arms javelins 
i" or battle-axes, as if about to strike. At the end of this heroic avenue 
appeared the palace of Saturn, Ascending a hundred steps of black 
marble, you stood before a portico supported by twenty columns of the 
same material, and shading a single portal of A Apparently the 
palace formed an immense quadrangle: a vast tower from each corner 
rising, and springing from the centre a huge and hooded dome. A crowd 
of attendants, in grey and sad-coloured raiment, issued from the portal 





i of the palace at the approach of Proserpine, who remarked with strange 
surprise their singular countenances and. demeanour—for rare in this 
i? silent assemblage was any visage resembling aught. she had seen, human 


or divine. Some bore the heads of bats; of owls and beetles others— 
some fluttered moth-like wings, while the shoulders. of other bipeds were 
surmounted, in spite of their human organization, with the heads of 
rats and weasels, of marten cats and of foxes, But they were all remark- 
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HIP Civil; Hd Pfoserpine, who Was now used to Wonders, did ‘not shriek 
at all, and scarcely shuddered, ae ee : 

The Queen of “fell Was ‘ushered through’ a’ superb hall, and down a 


‘gpléndid’gallery, to a suite of apartments where a body of damsels of a 


most distinguished appearance awaited, her. ‘Their heads resembled 
those ‘of "the most eagerly sought, highly prized, and oftenest. stolen lap- 
a *Upoti the shoulders of oné was the visage of the smallest and most 
thoroughbred little Blenheim in the world.’ Upon her front was a white 
star, her nose was nearly flat, and her ears were tied under her chin, 
with the ‘most’jaunty air imaginable. She was an evident flirt, and a 
solemn "priide’ of a ‘spaniel, with a black and tan countenance, who 
seemed & sort of duenna, evidently watched her with no little distrust. 
The"admiirets of blonde beauties would, however, have fallen in love 
with a le, with the finest head of hair imaginable, and most volup- 
tious shoulders. ‘This ‘brilliant band began barking in the most, insi- 
huatingtone on the appearance of the Queen ; aud Manto, who was 
almost as dexterous a linguist as Tiresias himself, informed her Majesty 
that these were the ladies of het bedchamber ; upon which Proserpine, 
‘who; it ‘will be remembered, had no passion for dogs, ordered them im- 
mediatély out of her room. 

“What a droll place !” exclaimed the Queen. “ Do you know we are 
later than I imagined? A hasty toilette to-day—lI long to see Saturn. 
It is droll, [am hungry. My purple velvet, I think—it may be consi- 


‘dered #'compliment: "No ‘diamonds, only jet—a pearl or two, perhaps. 


Didst ever see the King? They say he is gentlemanly, though a bigot. 
No! no rougé to<day=this paleness is quite apropos. Were 1 as radiant 
as usual, I should be taken for Aurora.”’ 
““Soleaning on Manto, and preceded by the ladies of her bed-chamber, 
whoni} notwithstanding their repulse, she found in due attendance in 
the antechamber, Proserpine again continued her progress down the 
gallery, until they stopped at a door, which opening, she was ushered 
into the grand circular saloon, crowned by the dome, whose exterior the 
Queen had already observed. ‘The interior of this apartment was en- 
tirély Of black and grey marble, with the exception of the dome itself, 
which was of ebony, richly carved, and supported by more than a han- 
dred’ columns. There depended from the centre of the arch a’ single 
chandélier of’ frosted “silver, which was itself as big as an. ordinary 
chamber, but of the most elegant form, and delicate and fantastic work~- 
matiship. "As the Queen entered the saloon, a persoriage of véry vene- 
rable appearance, dressed in a suit of black velvet, and leaning on ‘an 
ivory cane, advanced to salute hér. There was no mistaking this per- 
Bonage ;' his manners were at once so courteous and so dignified. He 
was clearly their host ; and Proserpine, who was quite charmed witli his 
grey locks and his black velvet cap, his truly paternal air, and the bene- 
ficence of his unstudied smile, could scarcely refrain from bending her 
kneé, and pressing Hier lips to his extended hand. fl 
~“T am proud that your Majesty has remembered me in my retire- 
ment,” said Saturn, as he led Proserpine to a seat. 

Their mutual compliments were soon disturbed by the announcement 
of dinner, and Saturn offering his arm to the Queen with an air of polite- 
ness which belonged to the old school, but which the ladies admire’ in 
old mén, tianded ‘Proserpine to the banqueting-room. They were fol- 
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lowed by some of the principal personages of her Majesty’s suite, and a 
couple of young Titans, who enjoyed the posts of Aide-de-Camps to the 
ex-King, and whose duties consisted in carving at dinner. 

It was a most agreeable dinner, and Proserpine was quite delighted 
with Saturn, who, of course, sat by her side, and paid her every possible 
attention. Saturn, whose manners, as has been observed, were of the 
old school, loved a good story, and told several. His anecdotes, espe- 
cially of society previous to the Trojan war, were highly interesting, 
There ran through all his behaviour, too, a tone of high breeding and 
of consideration for others which was really charming; and Proserpine, 
who had expected to find in her host a gloomy bigot, was quite surprised 
at the truly liberal spirit with which he seemed to consider affairs in 
general. i ndeed this unexpected tone made so great an impression 
upon her, that finding a good opportunity after dinner, when they were 
sipping their coffee apart from the rest of the company, she could not 
refrain from entering into some conversation with the ex-King upon the 
subject, and the conversation ran thus :— 

“Do you know,” said Proserpine, “ that much as I have been pleased 
and surprised during my visit to the realms of twilight, nothing has 
pleased, and I am sure nothing has surprised me more, than to observe 
me remarkably liberal spirit in which your Majesty views the affairs. of 
the day.” 

“ You give me a title, beautiful Proserpine, to which I have no 
claim,”’ replied Saturn. ‘“ You forget that I am now only Count Hes- 
perus; I am no longer a king, and believe me I am very glad of it.” 

* What a pity, my dear Sir, that you would not condescend to conform 
to the spirit of the age. For myself, I am quite a reformer.” | 

‘So I have understood, beautiful Proserpine, which I confess has a 
little surprised me ; for to tell you the truth, I do not consider that 
reform is exactly our trade.” 

Affairs cannot go on as they used,” observed Proserpine, oracularly ; 
** we must bow to the Spirit of the age.” 

** And what is that ?”’ inquired Saturn. 

** I do not exactly know,” replied Proserpine, ‘‘ but one hears of it 
everywhere,” 

“I also heard of it a great deal,” replied Saturn, ‘* and was also re- 
commended to conform to it, Before doing so, however, I thought it as 
well to ascertain its nature, and something also of its strength,” 

“* It is terribly strong,” observed Proserpine. 

** But you think it will be stronger? ”’ inquired the ex-King. 

“* Certainly; every day it is more powerful.” 

** Then if, on consideration, we were to deem resistance to it advis- 
able, it is surely better to commence the contest at once than to postpone 
the struggle.” 

* It is useless to talk of resisting ; one must conform.” 

* I certainly should consider resistance useless,’ replied Saturn, “ for 
I tried it and failed; but at least one has a chance of success; and yet, 
having resisted this spirit and failed, I should not consider myself in a 
worse plight than you would voluntarily place yourself by conforming 
to it.” 

* You speak riddles,” said Proserpine. 

** To be plain, then,” replied Saturn, “ I think you may as well at 
once give up your throne, as conform to this Spirit.” 
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_.% And why so?” inquired Proserpine, very ingenuously.’ 

“ Because,” replied Saturn, shrugging up his shoulders, “ I look upon 
the Spirit of the age as a spirit hostile to Kings and Gods.” 


Cuar., III, 
Containing the Titans; or a View of a subverted Faction. 


The next morning Saturn himself attended his beautiful guest over 
his residence, which Proserpine greatly admired. 

“Tis the work of the Titans,” replied theex-King. “ There never 
was 4 party so fond of building palaces.” 

“To speak the truth,” said Proserpine, “ I am a little disappointed 
that I have not had an opportunity, during my visit, of becoming ac- 
quainted with some of the chiefs of that celebrated party; for, although 
a Liberal, I am a female one, and I like to know every sort of person 
who is distinguished.” 

“ The fact is,’’ replied her host, “ that the party has never recovered 
from the thunderbolt of that scheming knave Jupiter, and do not bear 
their defeat so philosophically as years, perhaps, permit me to do. If we 
have been vanquished by the Spirit of the age,’’ continued Saturn, “ you 
must confess that, in our case, the conqueror did not assume a material 
form very remarkable for its dignity. Had Creation resolved itself into 
its original elements,—had Chaos come again, or even old Coelus,—the 
indignity might have been endured ;—but to be baffled by an Olympian 
juste milieu, and to find, after all the clamour, that nothing has been 
changed save the places, is, you will own, somewhat mortifying.” 

“But how do you reconcile,” inquired the ingenuous Proserpine, 
“the success of Jupiter with the character which you ascribed last 
night to the Spirit of the age ?” 

“Why, in truth,” said Saturn, “ had I not entirely freed myself 
from all party feeling, I might adduce the success of my perfidious and 
worthless relative as very good demonstration that the Spirit of the age 
is nothing better than an ignis fatuus. Nevertheless, we must discri-- 
minate. Even the success of Jupiter, although he now conducts him- 
self in direct opposition to the emancipating principles he at first pro- 
fessed, is no less good evidence of their force ; for by his professions he 
rose. And, for my part, I consider it a very great homage to public 
opinion to find every scoundrel now-a-days professing himself a Liberal.” 

* You are candid,” said Proserpine. ‘* I should like very much to 
see the Titans.” 

“ My’ friends are at least consistent,’’? observed Saturn; “ though 
certainly at present I can say little more for them. Between the despair 
of one section of the party, and the over-sanguine expectations of the 
other, they are at present quite inactive, or move only to ensure fresh 
rebufis.”’ 

7 ae see little of them, then ?” , 

" keep to themselves: they generally frequent a lonely vale in 
the neighbourhood.” fe od 

“ T should so like to see them !” exclaimed Proserpine. | 

“Say nothing to Tiresias,”’ said old Saturn, who was half in love 
with his fair friend, “ and we will steal upon them unperceived.” So 
saying, the God struck the earth with his cane, and there instantly 
sprang forth a very convenient car, built of curiously-carved cedar, and 
borne by four enormous tawny-coloured owls, Seating himself by the 
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side of the delighted Proserpine, Saturn commanded the owls to bear 
them to the Valley of Lamentations. 

*Twas an easy fly: the chariot soon descended upon the crest of a 
hill; and Saturn and Proserpine, leaving the car, commenced, by a 
winding path, the slight ascent of a superior elevation. Having arrived 
there, they looked down upon a valley, apparently land-locked by black 
and barren mountains of the most strange, although picturesque forms. 
In the centre of the valley was a black pool or tarn, bordered with dark 
purple flags of an immense size, twinmg and twisting among which 
might be observed the glancing and gliding folds of several white ser- 
pents ; while crocodiles and alligators, and other horrible forms, poked 
their foul snouts with evident delight in a vast mass of black slime, 
which had, at various times, exuded from the lake. | A single tree only 
was to be observed in this desolate place—an enormous and blasted 
cedar—with scarcely a patch of verdure, but extending its black and 
barren branches nearly across the valley. Seated-on a loosened Crag, 
but leaning against the trunk of the cedar, with his arms folded, his 
mighty eyes fixed on the ground, and his legs’ crossed with that air of 
complete repose which indicates that their owner is in no hurry again 
to move them, was 


“ A form, some granite god we deemed, 
Or king of palmy Nile, colossal shapes 
Such as Syene’s rosy quarries yield 
To Memphian art ; Horus, Osiris called, 
Or Amenoph, who, on the Theban plain, 
With magie melody the sun salutes ; 
Or he, far mightier, to whose conquering car 
Monarchs were yoked, Rameses: by the Greeks 
Sesostris styled. . And yet no sculptor’s art 
Moulded this shape, for form it seemed of flesh, 
Yet motionless; its dim unlustrous orbs 
Gazing in stilly vacancy, its cheek 
Grey as its hairs, which, thin as they might seem, 
No breath disturbed ; a solemn countenance, 
Not sorrowful, though full of woe sublime, 
As if despair were now a distant dream 
Too dim for memory.” . 
The Revolutionary Epick, 


**Tis their great leader,” said Saturn, as he pointed out the Titan to 
Proserpine, “ the giant Enceladus. He got us into all our scrapes, but 
I must do him the justice to add, that he is the only one who can ever 
get us out of them. They say he has no heart; but I think his hook 
nose is rather fine.” 

“Superb!” said Proserpine. “ And who is that radiant and golden- 
haired youth who is seated at his feet ?” | 

“Tis no less a personage than Hyperion himself,” replied Saturn, 
“the favourite counsellor of Enceladus. - He is a fine orator, and makes 
up by his round sentences and choice phrases for the rhetorical deticien- 
cies of his chief, who, to speak the truth, is somewhat curt and husky. 
They have enough now to do to manage theircomrades and keep a sem- 
blance of discipline in their routed ranks. Mark that ferocious Briareus 
there scowling in a corner! Didst ever see such a moustache! He 
glances, methinks, with an evil eye on the mighty Enceladus ; and, let 
me tell you, Briareus has a great following among them; so they say 
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of -him, you know, that he hath fifty heads and a hundred arms. See! 
how they gather around him.” 

“ Who speaks now to, Briareus ?”” 

“The young and valiant Mimas, Be assured he is counselling war, 
We shall have a debate now.” 

* Yon venerable personage, who js seated by the margin of the pool, 
and weeping with the crocodiles” 

“Is old Oceanus ” | 

“‘ He is apparently much affected by his overthrow.” | 

“Tt. is his, wont to weep, He used to cry when he fought, and yet he 
was a powerful warrior.’ | 

“Hark !”? said Proserpine. 

The awful voice of Briareus broke the silence. What a terrible per- 
sonage was Briareus! His wild, locks hung loose about his shoulders, 
and blended with his unshorn beard, | 

*Titans!’?. shouted the voice which made many a heart tremble, 
and the breathless Proserpine clasp the arm of Saturn. “ Titans! Is 
that spirit dead that. once heaped Ossa upon Pelion? Is it forgotten 
even by ourselves, that a younger born revels in our heritage ? Are these 
forms that surround me indeed the shapes at whose dread sight the base 
Olympians fled to their fitting earth? Warriors, whose weapons were 
the rocks, whose firebrands were the burning woods—is the day for- 
gotten when Jove himself turned craven, and skulked in Egypt? At 
least my memory is keen enough to support my courage, and whatever 
the dread Enceladus may counsel, my voice is still for war!” 

There ensued, after. this harangue of Briareus, a profound and 
thrilling silence, which was, however, broken in due time by the great 
leader of the Titans himself. ) : 

“You mouth it well, Briareus,” replied Enceladus, very calmly. 
** And if great words would re-séat us in Olympus, doubtless, with your 
potent aid, we might succeed. It never should be forgotten, however, 
that had we combined at first, in the spirit now recommended, the 
Olympians would never have triumphed; and least of all our party 
should Briareus and his friends forget the reasons of our disunion.” 

**T take thy sneer, Enceladus,”’ said the young and chivalric Mimas, 
“and throw it in thy teeth. This learn, then, from Briareus and his 
friends, that if we were lukewarm in thehour of peril, the fault lies not 
to our ‘account, but with those who had previously so conducted them- 
selves, that, when the danger arrived, it. was impossible for us to dis- 
tinguish between our fnends and our foes. Enceladus apparently forgets 
that had the Olympians never been permitted to enter Heaven, it would 
have been unnecessary ever to have combined against their machina- 
tions.”’ ! 

“ Recrimination is useless,’’ said a Titan, interposing. “I was one of 
those who supported Enceladus in the admission of the Olympians above, 
and I regret it. But at the time, like others, [ believed it to be the 
only mode of silencing the agitation of Jupiter.” 

“*T separated from Enceladus on. that question,” said a huge Titan, 
lying his length on the ground. and leaning one arm on a granite crag ; 
“but I am willing to forget all our differences and support him with 
all my heart and strength in another effort to restore our glorious con- 
stitution.” 


“ Titans,” said Enceladus, “ who is there among you who has found 
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me a laggard in the day of battle? When the Olympians, as Briareus 
thinks it necessary to remind you, fled, I was your leader. Remember, 
however, then, that there were no thunderbolts. As for myself, I can- 
didly confess to you, that, since the invention of these weapons by Jove, 
I do not see how war can be carried on by us any longer with effect.” 

. “ By the memory of old Ceelus and these fast-flowing tears,” mur- 
mured the venerable Oceanus, patting at the same time a crocodile on 
the back, “I call you all to witness that I have no interest to deceive 
you. Nevertheless, we should not forget that, in this affair of the 
thunderbolts, it is the universal opinion that there is a very considerable 
re-action. I have myself, only within these few days, received authentic 
information that several have fallen of late without any visible ‘ill 
effects ; and I am credibly assured that, during the late storm in Thessaly, 
a thunderbolt was precipitated into the centre of a vineyard, without 
affecting the flavour of a single grape.” 

Here several of the Titans, who had gathered round Enceladus, shook 
their heads and shrugged their shoulders, and a long and desultory con- 
versation ensued upon the copious and very controversial subject of 
Re-action. In the meantime Rheetus, a very young Titan, whispered to 
one of his companions, that for his part he was convinced that the only 
way to beat the Olympians was to turn them into ridicule; and that 
he would accordingly commence at once with a pasquinade on the 
private life of Jupiter, and some peculiarly delicate criticisms on the 
characters of the Goddesses. 





a 





MARTIAL IN LONDON. 
XVIII. 
Charade. 
Prone from our grasp an outstretched wing to burst, 
Even while I speak my second is my first. 


Use well that second; nourish self-control, 
And in pursuing wisdom find my whole, 


XIX. 
St: John Long. 


“ Awake, my St. John,” give thy genius scope ; 
Bold as thy namesake eulogized by Pope. 
Prone to destroy, empirically great, 

Go, quack the body as he quack'd the state, 
And prove that “ life can httle more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die.” 


XX, 
The Richmond Taverns. 


The Star and Garter’d Knight of old, 
When adverse Fate debarr'd him, 
High on a rock contrived to hold, 
“A castle's” strength to guard him. 
But here war's chief in vain would try 
To check a martial sally,— 
The Star and Garter towers on high, 
The Castle's in the valley. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 


THE MILLER OF CORBEIL. 


In rural landscape, the French are generally apt to prefer the beauti+ 
ful to the sublime, The scenes “ by savage Rosa dashed ” are not near 
so much to their fancy as those which “ learned Poussin drew ;” and 
the Lake-land valley, conceitedly described by Avison as “ Beauty lying 
in the lap of Horror,” would have filled their souls with consternation. 
They love a scene whose very surface bears the promise of corn, wine, 
and oil,—a laud flowing with milk and honey,—a Canaan which bor- 
rows no enhancements from the picturesque. The very rocks of the 
royal forest of Fontainebleau,—described by Francis I. as mes déserts,— 
are regarded by the Parisians as terrific, rather than as constituting an 
element of beauty in a woodland landscape ; and a “ smiling scene,”— 
more especially the scenery of ces rians céteaux de la Seine,—affords 
the greatest attractions to the badauds or cockneys of the French me- 
tropolis. 

For this reason, Corbeil is a favourite spot with them—Corbeil, with 
its fertile and vine-crowned banks, rising above the Seine, uncontami- 
nated by the pollutions poured forth thereafter into its glassy waters by 
a filthy capital—Corbeil, which, as Boulogne is termed the Fat, might 
assuredly be called the Mealy—Corbeil, whose villas line the shore with 
their well-trimmed avenues of limes, and here and there a shrub dip- 
ping down into the stream to shelter the baths, constructed by the diverse 
proprietors, in the bed of the river. The prosperous little town is neither 
80 ornate in its environs as Richmond, nor so stately in its domiciles as 
Hampton Court; but the wooded heights of St. Germain rise majesti- 
cally above its suburbs ;—and if a palace be lacking, it boasts an edifice 
— more unique, and almost as imposing—the celebrated Mill of Cor- 

eil. 

The antiquarian, too, finds ample employment for his researches. On 
the outskirts of the town, and sloping to the edge of the Seine, lies the 
Pleasaunce of the Tremblaye, the summer palace of Queen Blanche of 
happy memory,—still sending up its bubbling springs with as crystalline 
a grace as when the stone fonts in which they are still contained formed 
the bath of sovereign beauty, but devoting those lofty walls, once the 
precincts of a court, to the humbler but more useful purpose of ripening 
some hundred weight of Chasse/as grapes for a market-gardener. Yet 
although thus strangely degraded in its destinations, and having its level 
lawns variegated with sundry patches of oats, wheat, barley, rye, Indian 
corn, lucerne, French beans, and vines, according to the agricultural 
propensities of the cultivator, whose fertile farm is bounded by those 
lofty walls and entered by the stately gateways that afforded access to 
royalty itself,—the Tremblaye retains many a scattered relique of former 
grandeur. Like a waiting gentlewoman, retired from service to live 
upon her means in her native village, and occasionally stealing to church 
in a suit of paduasoy, manufactured from the court-train of her former 
lady,—here and there, in the midst of a vineyard or a corn-ridge, we fall 
upon the ornamented basin of a fountain that plays no longer; or stumble 
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against a stone-bench, half-hidden among the shoots of the beech- 
tree, under whose shade it formerly aflorded a resting-place to the noble 
saunterers of the palace. ‘The very canal stil Ishelters among its flower- 
ing flags and water lilies a few overgrown golden carp, glittermg among 
the more sober-suited “fishes of its waters, like-the last courtiers of the 
place. For Queen Blanche and her successors were! in turn succeeded 
at her Pleasaunce. of the Seine by nobles of high degree; nor was it 
until the last century that it fell into plebeian hands,— 


“ And laughing Ceres re-assumed the land !" 


It happened, however, that at the period immediately preceding the 
frightful epoch of the French Revolution, the Tremblaye had: brighter 
things to boast of than its golden carp, LiCH por’ things than even its 
crystal fountains. The little farm, concea ithin its eozy nook, was 
tenanted by a worthy wight named Mathurin, whose ‘two daughters! 
enjoyed the envied appellation of the Roses of Corbeil. It is impossible 
to conceive two lovelier creatures, or two more closely resembling each 
other in person,—more thoroughly dissimilar in character and disposition. 
There was but a year’s difference between them in age ; there was a* 
century’s in sentiment! Manette, the elder sister, was a light, lively; 
gay-hearted creature, riante as’ the landscapes of Corbeil. Justine, the 
younger, with the same blue eyes, the same silken hair, the same trim 
ancle and well-formed figure, was sad and sober; and the neighbours, 
who noted among themselves her gravity of aspect, were apt to attribute 
it to the influence of the broken constitution of her mother, who died of 
a pulmonary disorder in giving her birth. Both sisters, however, by the 
discretion of their deportment, strengthened the high distinetions: at- 
tained by their beauty; and Mathurin, although: watchful over the two 
nymphs of the Tremblaye as a miser over his gold, was not afraid to let 
his daughters take their stand on market-days upon the Place de Notre 
Dame of Corbeil, with their fair faces shaded by the wide straw-hats in 
use among the peasants of the departments of Seine et Oise, to preside over 
the sale of the vegetable produce of his farm, and more especially over 
the stand of garden-flowers and exotics, the pride of the gay parterres 
surrounding the limpid bath of the Reine Blanche. Manette was a great 
adept in the-art of persuasion to a customer. Recommended by her 
animated accent and laughing eyes, his stalest melons and greenest 
grapes were readily purchased by the Parisian cockneys, -who came 
down to Corbeil to swallow a mouthful or two of country-air, and. of 
whatever else Providence might send them; while Justine, an expert 
florist, had so much to say, and said it so gently and well, touching the 
culture of her clove-pinks and geraniums, that there appeared every pro- 
bability of Mathurin’s being enabled to'add:a second cow to his pastures, 
and another brood or two of ducks to the clear ponds of the Pleasaunce, in 
the course of the summer. Everything prospered with them. While the 
father busied himself with the cares of his farm, the daughters contrived 
to render it available. The barley-mow and the hay-rick diminished,— 
the beds of ranunculuses and.tulips were bereft of their brilliant show ; 3 
but Mathurin’s long leathern purse grew heavier, his linen-press- was 
stocked; and, at length, he took his pipe at even as well as morning 
tide, without much self-reproach on. the score of economy. He even 
made the guls partakers of his gains, and Justine had the happiness to 
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secure from her earnings a weekly mass for the spiritual of. her 
niother, at the-altar of the Sacré Coeur in the church of St. Spire! 

Manette. however, had other objects to which: to devote super- 
filuous wealth.' Manette was young and pretty enough to be curious in 
the lace of her pinners, and the lawn of her kerchief. It was observed 
one day, as she took her usual stand on the market-place, that she ex- 
hibited a pair of long gold ear-rings under her straw hat, and that a cross 
of gold was suspended to: the black velvet which habitually encircled her 
slender throat; and one. or .two of the most censorious of the ladies of 
the Faubourg, who were accustomed to exchange a few civil words with 
the ‘Roses of Corbeil, while they laid in their stock of mignonette seed, 
turned disdainfully away when they noticed this accession of finery, 
Mademoiselle Benofte, indeed, the squint-eyed daughter of a retired 
notary at St. Germain, was heard to. whisper that it was no wonder 
Manette of La Tremblaye grew 80 fine, now that she was rowed over 
the river so often by young Monsieur Clcrivault of the Douze Moulins ; 
and now that young Monsieur Clerivault, of the Douze Moulins, found the 
fountains of La Tremblaye so refreshing during the midsummer heats. 
The»prudes and scandal-mongers were determined to espy mischief in 
the innocent coquetry. of poor Manette! 

One sultry summer afternoon, however, the young girl herself hap-~- 
pened to overhear these insinuations of her customers, when she not 
only .pettishly removed: from her person the ornaments which — had 
caused them to arise, but instantly took her way homewards, sobbing 
with indignation, and leaving to her sister the disposal of her merchan- 
dise, and the task of remonstrating with her detractors, in extenuation of 
Manette’s proceedings. 

“You well know, Mademoiselle Benoite,”’ said Justine, in her usual 
mild, conciliating tone, “ that if Monsieur Cl¢rivault finds his way to 
La Tremblaye, it is only in the way of business for his father’s will, 
and much against my sister's inclinations. You, who are a kinswoman 
of shis family; cannot but be aware that Manette has more than once 
complained to the old gentleman of the importunities of his son,”’ 

‘Is it in the way of business for the mill,’’ retorted the provoked 
spinster, ‘* that my cousin Clérivault escorts Mademoiselle Manette to 
allthe ducasses of the neighbourhood ? Charlet, the ferry-man, related 
to me only yesterday, that he had himself encountered the young people 
one evening after dusk.” 

But her accusations were cut short; the looks of Justine warned the 
evil speaker that some person of importance stood beside her; and, as 
Mademoiselle Benoite turned hastily round, the large dark eyes of Félix 
Clerivault scowled her into silence. Manette, having met him lounging 
as usual upon her path homewards to the farm, had appealed to his 
justice against the msolence of his cousin. Nor did she hesitate to 
assail him with her usual epithets of feminine disdain ; and the revenge 
of Félix was to wreak upon the ancient virago threefold the measure of 
ill-usage he had received from the object of his affections. 

It was not every one, however, who would have adventured so boldly 
as Manette to vent reproaches on Felix Clerivault. Felix was a man 
whom, if few people loved, most people feared ; although in every way 
extrinsically endowed to win: affection, and only qualified to excite ap- 
prehension by a sort of taciturn reeerve, inspiring involuntary mistrust of 
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his temper and disposition, he was chargeable with no act of violence, 
no act of injustice ; he was charitable, generous, humane ; yet his asso- 
ciates, one and all, refrained from making him their friend; and from 
the singular motive that they felt convinced he was capable of becoming 
a bitter enemy. And thus it was that few people loved Felix! He was 
the son of old Clérivault, the rich miller of Corbeil ; but he was nothing 
more. 

The mill—or, as it is called on the spot, the Douze Moulins of Cor- 
beil, (although no less a number than twenty-eight are comprehended ~ 
in the one huge building, resembling at a distance rather a strong fortress 
than a humble corn-mill,)—was then a recent erection ;—one vast wing 
of the building being devoted to the government service of the public 
hospitals of Paris; the other to the private speculations of Clerivault. 
At a time when all other branches of commerce were declining, under 
the influence of the political dissensions already agitating the kingdom— 
when the rich silk-weavers and bronze-founders of Paris were beginning 
to foresee a turn to their prosperity,—the staff of life was not the less 
needed that its consumers were bent on establishing a general equaliza- 
tion of their rights. Bread was wanted at Paris, whether Girondin or 
Jacobin ruled the senate ; and old Cl¢rivault, profiting by the facilities 
afforded by the vicinity of the river Juine to the spreading corn-fields of 
La Brie, towards the provisionment of the capital, had invested a large 
portion of his fortune in the creation of an establishment likely to per- 
petuate his name, and multiply his means beyond all calculation. 

His whole life had, in fact, been spent in the task of money-getting 
and money-sparing, and the pastime of deceiving the world as to the 
extent of his gains and his savings. No one, not even his only son, 
had the most remote idea of the amount of Cl¢rivault’s property; but 
when it was rumoured in Corbeil that he had made overtures for an alli- 
ance between Felix and Mademoiselle de Montigny, co-heiress of the 
Chiteau de St. Port, the gossips of the town decided that he must be a 
bolder or a richer man than they had previously imagined ; the aristo- 
cratic “De” prefixed to the name of the young lady, being equivalent 
to the value of at least thirty thousand crowns, in a marriage contract 
with the son of the Miller of Corbeil. Neither the distinction it imparted, 
however, nor any other attraction, sufficed to overcome the opposition of 
Félix to the match. While Mademoiselle Benofte and her crew were 
busy in computing what amount of wealth could justify the Clerivaults 
in pretending to so grand a connexion, the young man explicitly 
declared to his father his determination to wed elsewhere ! 

This might have been held sufficient provocation; but when Félix 
came to particularize that the partner he had chosen was no other than 
re Manette, the twin Rose of Corbeil, the gardener’s daughter of 

remblaye, the wrath testified by old Cl¢rivault against his son was 
easy to be accounted for. The cast-off prejudices of the great usually 
descend to the little; and at a time when even the peerage of France 
was beginning to republicanize,—when Versailles itself had declared in 
favour of the natural equality of the human species,—it was time for 
the Miller to disdain the inter-alliance of his family with that of a 
market-gardener ; nor could an Emperor of Germany, insulted by the 
determination of his son, the King of the Romans, to espouse the 
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daughter of some petty baron of the empire, have shown himeelf more 
fiercely indignant than old Clerivault. 

J] had already heard from our Cousin Benoite,” cried he, “that it 
was inferred in the town no good would come of your everlasting visits 
to the sty of a farm yonder, over the water: but, look you, Master 
Félix, if ever again you set foot upon the turf of the Tremblaye, I will 
assuredly put the width of my threshold between you and me for ever- 
more ;—ay! Sir, and marry again—(Mademoiselle de Montigny, per- 
haps,—why not the father as well as the son?)—and beget sons and 
daughters, who shall not thwart me in my old age, although they share 
my inheritance with my elder and more stubborn child.” 

- “You cannot do better, Sir!” replied Félix, without moving a 
muscle of his handsome but impassive countenance. “ Although you 
deny my choice, I am far from inclined to find fault with yours. Marry 
Mademoiselle de Montigny—disinherit me if you will. Ihave still two 
strong arms, and as strong a heart, to enable me to get my own living, 
and pursue my own inclinations.” 

And Clerivault, well aware of the obstinacy of his son’s resolves, 

fave over the case for lost, and even made a solemn progress to the 
Chateau de St. Port, to offer his apologies to the family of Montigny, 
and tender the retractation of his proposals. 
_ Yet in spite of this resignation and these formal measures, all hope 
of the alliance was not at an end. Old Clerivault had an abettor in 
his projects on whom he little calculated. He could not be more firmly 
determined that Félix should never become the husband of the gardener’s 
daughter, than Manette, that she would never become the wife of the 
Milier’s son! No! it was not for kim that she had added the offending 
trinkets to her costume or folded the snowy lawn upon her bosom—it — 
was not for him that she loitered by the way on the road from La Trem- 
blaye to the market-place :—it was not for him that she ensconced her 
well-turned foot in slippers of Spanish morocco, to dance upon the 
greensward at the annual féte of St. Etienne at Essonne. ‘There were 
other attractions at the Mill of Corbeil than the homage of Felix Cléri- 
vault; and Mathurin’s daughter, so inaccessible to the addresses of one 
who wooed her with the stern gravity of a Spanish hidalgo, or rather 
with the jealous but impassioned tenderness of an Orosmanes, had given 
her heart, with very little asking, to young Valentin, the son of Charlet, 
the ferryman of Corbeil. 

As it has been already observed, the prejudices of the great are 
eiserly adopted by the little; and the rich miller could not express 
himself more vehemently against his son’s attachment to the daughter of 
the market-gardener, than did the market-gardener, in his turn, on 
hearing his daughter's engagement to the son of a poor ferryman of the 
Seine. Cierivault wished to marry Félix to the high-born Clarisse de 
Montigny: Mathurin, to marry Manette to the wealthy Félix. Cleri- 
vault threatened to disinherit his son—Mathurin threatened to horse- 
whip his daughter; and when, on the evening succeeding the general 
eclaircissement, Félix rowed over to La Tremblaye, and, having fastened 

his boat to the usual stump, made his way towards a stone-bench among 
the acacias, where often at the same hour he had found the two daughters 
of Mathurin sitting together—now talking, now listening,—sometimes 
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to each other, sometimes to the gurgling of the springs among the grass, 
or the whistling of the blackbirds in the groves of St. Germain,—he was 
bitterly taxed by Manette with the indignities he had been the means of 
drawing upon her endurance. 

“* It is a cruel thing of you, Monsieur Félix,” said she, “ to persist in 
persecuting me thus; after I have again and again told. you that were 
you Count of Corbeil, or the King of France himself, I would never be 


your wife! And now you have provoked my father to misuse me, (the 


first time he ever breathed a harsh word against either of his children!) 
I do but detest you the more!” 

“Hate me, and welcome!’’ said Felix, in an unaltered yoice. “I 

have heard you say as much before, Manette, and been nothing moved, 
But never till to-day—never till from your father’s lips this morning, 
did I learn that you preferred another—that you stooped to bestow the 
Jove denied to me, upon yonder beggar, the son of a beggar—the hirey 
ling drudge of my father's mill! What in heaven—what on earth—do 
you see to move your affection, in such a fellow as Valentin? Answer 
me, Manette,—what do you see to like in Valentin ?” 
_ “That if he were rich, like yourself, Monsieur Felix Clerivaylt, he 
would not always be thinking of riches, and giving the name of, beggar, 
as a word of reproach, to others less fortunate than himself; for Valen- 
tin has the heart of a prince !”’ 3 

“Truly a ragged prince, and with a precious cabin for his. palace!” 
retorted the Miller’s son, at once justifying her accusation ;, “fas. you 
will find when you take your place yonder in Charlet’s hovel, among 
the ten half-fed, half-clothed brats who call him father !’’ 

** And who, even for that scanty food and scanty clothing, are ine 
debted to the labour of Valentin!’ . added Manette, with firmness ; 
* of Valentin who, when his work at the mill is over, comes back to 
his father’s hut with a smile upon his face and a song upon. his lips ; 
and, instead of grumbling and murmuring that his limbs are aching with 
toil, sits down cheerfully to his osier-weaying or mat-work ; or, during 
the summer season, rows off as stoutly as though his arms had not done 
a turn of work through the day, to cut reeds for the thatchers or the 
tile-makers. And for what does he labour? To lay up hoards for him- 
self, or to purchase the means of selfish pleasure >No, Monsieur Felix, 
no!—to get bread for his paralytic mother—raiment for his brothers and 
sisters—rent to requite your own purse-proud father for the use of the 
miserable hut you hold so cheap. Proud as you are of your fortune, 
your very means have been swelled by his industry.” 

“* Manette,” whispered the gentle Justine, laying her hand implor- 
ingly upon her sister's shoulder, “‘ you know not how great an injury you 
may be doing Valentin by this violence !”’ 

“TI understand you!” replied Manette, aloud, “although you are 
afraid to speak out. You mean that Monsieur Felix will be a powerful 
and malicious enemy to him. Courage, courage, sister! Valentin, by 
the sweat of his brow and the. labour of his bands, earns wages from the 
Miller of Corbeil; but he is not, therefore, the slave of either old) Cle- 
rivault or his son. There is nothing to fear for Valentin ;. nor any 
reason why I should not acquaint the gentleman who is base enough to 
taunt him with beggary, that I would rather make one in the hovel by 
the river side—among its merry inmates and the warm hearts that 
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would welcome me so kindly—than play ‘the lady in the cold narrow- 
minded family of Clerivault, where the only cheerful sound is the clack 
of their own mill!”’ | | 

By this time, the soul of Félix was overflowing with rage. He 
made no allowance for the irritability of a quick-tempered girl, opposed 
for ‘the first time in her inclinations ; but attributed every word uttered 

Manette to malice prepense ; to preconceived bitterness, such as that 
engehdered’ by the viper-nature of his kinswoman Mademoiselle Be- 
noite;' and had no’ doubt’ that such injurious expressions as she had 
lavished upon him and his were in habitual use between herself’ and 
Valentin, ‘iis father’s hireling. On her, indeed, he coulda avenge no- 
fling ; but him /—Feélix ground his teeth for rage as he thought of 
Valentin! “But he uttered not a syllable. ) His wrath was silent as it 
was deadly; and the stillness was only interrupted by the sobs of 
Manette, whose petulance as usual exhausted itself in tears. 

“Father !”” ‘cried she, suddenly starting up from Justine’s pacifying 
embraces, as the footsteps of ‘Mathurin were heard approaching the 
bench on which they sat—‘ I beseech you, command Monsieur Felix 
Clérivault’to quit this place.’ You explained to me this morning the 
wickedness of children ‘presuming to disobey their parents: you will 
not surely’ encourage a'son to rebel against his father? Old Clérivault 
has laid his injunctions on Félix to visit La Tremblaye no more. You 
have pride; tod, father !surely, surely, you will not: stoop to have it 
said that you laid snares to seduce a raw inexperienced boy into mar+ 
riage with your daughter ?” 

“ And who will dare to say so?” ejaculated the young man, trembling 
with repressed rage at the epithets bestowed upon him. | 
. “Your own kinswoman, Ma’mselle Benofte, has said so a thousand 
times.” 

« “*Ma’mselle Benofte is an accursed fool,” cried old Mathurin ; and 
young Cl¢rivault saw no cause to dispute the assertion. 
~ “ But you cannot surely, my dear father, wish Monsieur Felix to get 
into trouble by his visits to La Tremblaye?”’ said Justine, mildly—a 
question to which the gardener-farmer found it so difficult to reply, that 
he leant’ down on pretext of caressing the shaggy-looking cur which was 
accustomed to lag dt his heels, rather than venture on a-direct answer. 

“And how is my father to hear of them?” demanded Cleérivault, 
haughtily bending ‘his brow. 

“Thus!” replied Justine, pointing through the dusk, now gathering 
round them, to the approaching figure of a man bending under the 
weight of a sack of meal; who, on putting down his burthen, and 
raising his head as he proceeded to wipe his streaming brows, presented 
to their view the homely features but prepossessing countenance of Va- 
lentin ; while’ Charlet's son, startled to find his young! master thus 
apparently domesticated with Mathurin and his daughters, yet in nowise 
daunted by his presence, cheerfully saluted the party. 

* What are you doing here, Sir? ” demanded Fclix, in an angry voice, 
-'“Obeying the orders of the overseer, Monsieur Félix,” replied the 
young man; “* who bade me bring over ‘ 

“ Is this a time for doing your mill-work?” interrupted Félix. “ I 
shall represent to-morrow to my father that you defer the execution of 
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his business till after-hours, in order to suit your own whims and ¢on~ 
venience,”’ | 

“You will represent what you please, Sir,’’ answered Valentin. “But 
one honest man’s word is as good as another's ; and Monsieur Bernardin 
the overseer has known me too well, from a boy upwards, as a truth- 
teller and fair dealer, not to credit my assurance that every minute of 
my morning’s time was spent in my duty to my employer. If I have 
pushed the boat over to La Tremblaye to deliver Monsieur Mathurin 
his meal this evening, instead of to-morrow morning, as I was directed, 
it is only because I desired to offer him the bonsotr and my respects to 
the young ladies.” 

“* Your respects and your salutations are not wanted here, my lad,” 
growled Mathurin. “If you had brought me the couple of crowns I 
have had to score up against your father for milk and meal furnished to 
your family, you would have done something more to the purpose.”’ 
And Mathurin, excited by the desire of saying a vexatious thing to the 
pauper who had presumed to lift his eyes to his pretty Manette, re- 
nounced the generous intention of his better nature to make a free gift 
to the needy family of the overflowings of his cruse of plenty. 

“* Do not fancy i am come empty-handed,” said Valentin, mildly, but 
drawing up with conscious pride as he tendered the payment of the two 
crowns to the more prosperous farmer ; and Manette’s heart beat, till it 
was ready to burst her bosom, for joy that her lover was able to redeem 
himself from humiliation in his rival’s presence. ‘“ If 1 have delayed 
thus long, Monsieur Mathurin, it is that grievous sickness has arisen in 
my family from the damps of the season—Monsieur Clerivault’s workmen 
having neglected to repair the roof of our hut, according to his covenant, 
But remember that, although the cost of drugs and doctors may have 
kept us in your debt, it has not caused me to break my word. I 
meen you payment at Midsummer, and Saturday next is the eve of St. 
John.” 

** Good, Valentin ; good,” replied Mathurin, jerking the money into his 
pocket, and ashamed of the meanness into which he had been betrayed. 
“ You are an honest lad; and I have nought to say against you in ‘your 
way. But your way is not mine, and 1 do not intend to make it so. 
Henceforward, I shall beg Monsieur Bernardin to choose some other of 
his mill-lads to do what business may chance to stand between us; and 
charge my old friend Charlet to lay his injunctions on yourself not to be 
gadding about upon idle errands of evenings, or at least not upon pre- 
mises of mine.”’ 

** You have said enough, Master Mathurin,” answered Valentin, in- 
voluntarily glancing towards the two girls, who stood overcome with 
grief and embarrassment, leaning on each other, under the acacia trees ; 
* T am well aware to whom I am indebted for this sudden change of 
welcome; and shall take an opportunity to thank the tale-bearer who, 
for some time past, has been base enough to play the spy upon my 
actions.”’ 

* You lie!” vociferated Félix, on whom the accusing looks of Va- 
lentin were now directed. “ You lie like a dog !——” 

“ Coward that you are, in daring to use such words to me/ # 
cried the young man, suddenly smiting a violent blow upon his own 
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breast; ‘‘ when you know that I cannot raise my hand ‘against you 
so long as the bread eaten by my family is provided by your father’s 
w s.”? 

EY on have also their beggary to thank for screening your insolence 
from chastisement,”’ said the contermptuous Félix. ‘“‘ And as you seem 
to be in no condition to play the hero, beware in future how you assume 
the braggart.”’ 

“ Valentin—dear Valentin! ” exclaimed Justine, throwing herself 
before, young Cl¢rivault, to intercept the spring which she perceived 
Valentin on the point of making upon his person, “ remember your 

r mother—remember your sick sisters.” 

** Let me go!” cried he, struggling with the silent embrace of Ma- 
nette, which not even her father’s presence sufficed to check when she 
saw her lover on the eve of rushing into violence—the inevitable source 
of ruin to himself and his family. ‘* Let me go;—let me not live to 
have it said of me, that 1 dared not defend myself against the insults of 
a villain!’? Then dashing forwards, and again as suddenly checking 
himself, he burst into tears and covered his face with his hands, while 
he exclaimed, “ He is right!—I dare not strike him,—I dare not lay 
my hand on the son of the Miller of Corbeil! I was born too poor to 
indulge in the sense of justice and honour, The walls that shelter us are 
his father’s walls,—the food we eat springs from jim. Father—mother 
—brothers—sisters, this.is the hardest thing I have had to bear for your 
sake !”’ 

“ Never mind him, Valentin! be of good cheer, dear, dear Valentin !” 
sobbed Manette; her sensitive nature excited to its utmost pitch of 
violence by his distresses. ‘‘ Let him be as rich and audacious as he 
will, 1 hold him but a dastard and a beggar! From me he will obtain 
nothing, Valentin ;—nothing but scorn and detestation. Poor as you 
are—so poor will I be! Despise you as they may—ZJ honour you,—TI 
revere you,—TZ love you! My father may drive me forth,—my friends 
disown me; but they have urged me on into defiance by their misdoings 
towards you. Valentin, dear Valentin, hear me,—hear your wife; and 
leave this man to the rebukes of his own conscience.” 

Sad was the scene that ensued upon this open violation of parental au- 
thority. But Valentin had not the affliction of seeing the woman he loved 
savagely entreated by her enraged father; for while Mathurin was en- 
gaged in driving back his daughter to the farm and locking her into her 
chamber, Félix and himself were. entwined in a deadly struggle,—a 
struggle that left him for a few seconds breathless and senseless on the 
turf; for the athletic Clérivault was as much the superior of the ill- 
nourished, over-tasked Valentin, in personal strength, as in worldly 
endowments. Young Bapti¢ret, a hind employed upon the farm, 
attracted to the spot by the tumult of the scuffle, proceeded to raise him 
from the ground ; while Félix hastily made off towards Corbeil. But 
when Valentin recovered the effect of his stunning fall sufficiently to 
i sar what had passed, and to feel that he had been engaged in 
an altercation with his master’s son, which would probably end in the 
ruin of his whole household, he wrung his hands for very bitterness. 

“* Would that I were dead!’ he ejaculated, as he took his way back 
to his father’s ferry-boat. ‘“ Mathurin has sworn to bestow his daughter 
upon another. Monsieur Clérivault will eject my mother from her 
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habitation whew he learns what has occurred. “My intemperanée ‘will 
seal the fate of my family, without obtaining me the hand of Manette. 
—Would, would chat [ were dead! Better be in-my grave than thus 
n burthen to myself and all the'world.”” ~*~ mg itast ge iy “ll 

“ Be of good cheer, Valentin !” cried the lad Baptiéret, who ‘had 
followed, and was aiding him to unmoor his boat. “ Ma?mselle Manette 
loves you in spite of them all. Ma’mselle Manette has promised that 
she will one day be your wife !” 

“ No!—no wife—no house—no hope—no rest! I was born ‘with 
the curse of God upon my soul!” uttered the ferryman’s son, looking 
up to the sky,—where the faint flashes of a summer storm were already 
streaming, as if in impious reproach to the Omnipotent who had created 
u wretch so miserable. ‘* I was born to eat the bread of toil and bitter- 
ness; what matters it that such an outcast should cease to live!” 

And it came to pass that every petulant word uttered by Valentin to 
the farm-lad Bapticret during that brief colloquy was eventually in- 
scribed in the judicial archives of the country, with the view of throwing 
light upon the incidents following the quarrel of that fatal night !—Old 
Charlet’s son never again set foot upon the turf of La Tremblaye ! 

Valentin was mistaken, however, in supposing that his dispute with 
Félix would insure his dismissal from the Mill of Corbeil. Either old 
Clérivault saw no cause for displeasure in his conduct, or Félix had 
generously, or perhaps discreetly, forborne to prefer a complaint against 
him: when, at the ringing of the work-bell the following morning, he 
presented himself as usual among the men, not a word of remark was 
made on the subject by Bernardin, the overseer. Valentin had been 
cutting rushes on the river from earliest daylight, in order to repair, to 
the best of his own abilities, the dilapidated roof of the hovel, from 
whence he so much dreaded to witness the ejection of his family; and, 
heart-sick with labour and fasting, he was scarcely able to support the 
struggle of his feelings on ascertaining that his rashness had not been 
the means of immediate injury to his sick and feeble mother. In the course 
of the day he had still stronger evidence that no displeasure existed 
against him in the mind of the Clerivaults ; for, a trustworthy messenger 
being needed to carry over to La Brie the copy of a contract of sale, for 
signature, to one of the most extensive corn-growers of the district, 
Valentin was chosen for the office, the usual factor being absent on 
pressing business at the market of Mélun. Having received his in- 
structions, he accordingly departed ; and, as it was held impossible for 
him to return to Corbeil till a late hour at night, it was settled that he 
should tender an account of his commission to Monsieur Bernardin the 
following morning, when he was to be at the mill half an hour previous 
to his usual time. 

At that usual time, however, the work-bell rang, but no Valentin 
made his appearance ; and the young men in Clérivault’s employment 
began to joke among themselves, swearing that the sober Valentin must 
have been guilty of some excess, and detained on the road. At a laté 
hour, Bernardin despatched one of the boys to Charlet’s cot to 
make inquiries, but still no Valentin had been heard of ; and the old ferry- 
man, uneasy in his turn, began to inquire on what sort of horse his son 
was mounted for his expedition? ‘“ A valuable one—a favourite with 
the master and Monsieur Felix,” was the reply; but it was the 
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temper of the beast alone, and not its. value, that interested Charlet. 
The poor old man, however, had soon ample opportunity of judging for 
himself; for, having returned tothe mill with, Bernardin’s messenger, he 
found a crowd of workmen and all the idlers. of the town assembled 
round the door of the hadle adjoining Cleérivanit’s mill, with the horse 
on which Valentin had set off the preceding day standing, saddled and 
bridled in the midst of them. ~~ 

“ He is arrived, then?” hastily inquired Charlet of one of Cle¢rivault’s 
men, who was lounging on the outskirts of the crowd, 

“ No, there are no tidings of Valentin,’’ replied the fellow carelessly, 
not noticing whom he addressed. ‘ The horse has been brought back 
by a countryman, who found him ranging loose this morning in the 

orest of Sénart, and having rode him as far as Essonne to. make in- 
quiries, found the beast recognized easily enough as the favourite bay of 
the Miller of Corbeil.’’, 

“But Valentin ?” ejaculated the old man, striking his hands together, 
impatient that any one should talk of a horse, when he was asking of his 
son—“ What can have become of Valentin?’’ and already from all 
parts of the crowd the same question was arising—‘‘ What can have 
become of Valentin?” ; 

“ You had. better go home, Charlet,” said Bernardin, when the same 
inquiry had been fruitlessly reiterated for two hours longer; “ [ will 
send word to you the first news that reaches us, Take another glass of 
wine, man, and do not. tremble so, if you can help it. No harm can 
have befallen your son; he had no money in his pocket, either to lead 
him into intemperance or to tempt any evil-disposed person to attack 
him. The lad has got into some foolish scrape on the road—has lost 
the contract, perhaps, and is afraid to.return ; but Monsicur has sent out 
in every direction to seek information. respecting him; and before even- 
ing, I wager my life we know all about the matter, and that it will 
prove to be a thing of no manner of moment.” 

But Bernardin was only half-justified in his anticipations. Before 
evening, they knew all; but the all was indeed no trivial matter. Be- 
fore evening, the public authorities were summoned, and a proces verbal 
was drawn up, specifying the finding of the. body of the unfortunate 
Valentin, suspended by his own handkerchief to a tree in the Forest of 
Sénart. He had destroyed himself. His imprecations of the » preced- 
ing night were now remembered and recorded. It was recollected that 
he had declared himself weary of the world—that in his despair he had 
cursed his Maker as the origin of his woes. Nothing, alas! could be 
plainer. Valentin had blasphemed the Almighty, and straightway, like 
the recreant Apostle, gone and hanged himself! It was noticed with 
sympathy by all, that throughout the investigation of the case, young 
Clérivault, who could not but tax himself as the unintentional cause of the 
inisfortune, was pale as death, and completely overpowered by his feelings. 

But if Félix sorrowed for the departed, what was the affliction of her 
whom he had so dearly loved—of those who so dearly loved him? what 
the agony of Manette when she knew that he for whom she, would have 
sacrificed all, had incurred the guilt of the suicide? She did not hold 
him guilty, except, indeed, in leaving her behind to’ struggle alone with 
the troubles of the world; and as soon as the daylight dawned, on the 
day succeeding that when the body of Valentin was discovered in the 
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forest, and, after the usual forms, deposited by the Maréchaussde of 
Corbeil in his father’s hovel, previously to interment, she set out alone for 
Charlet’s cottage, to comfort the living, to mourn over the dead ! 

It was a grievous sight,—that miserable hut standing alone in the 
midst of the green meadows on the borders of the Seine, like a thing 
abandoned to the mercy of nature—that miserable hut whose prop was 
now reft away—that refuge for those who had none left to succour them, 
none left to minister to their wants, or wipe away their tears! Mathu- 
rin’s daughter lifted the latch as gently as though it were possible that 
any under Charlet’s roof could at such a season be sleeping; and with 
the calmness of despair entered the house of mourning. 

And mournful, indeed, was the spectacle! There, on the only pallet, 
lay the paralytic mother, hiding her face in the clothes, that she might 
not look upon the disfigured corpse of her first-born—the mattress af- 
fording the customary bed to the children having been already carried 
out and sold by the poor ferryman, to secure the means of a decent 
burial for his boy! And there the livid body of Valentin lay stretched 
upon the very rushes which his own hand had cut for so different a 
purpose ; while his little brothers and sisters, deprived of their rest, and 
terrified, and hungry, were huddled together in a corner, staring with 
wonder at all that was passing. Charlet, usually so reckless amid his 
wants and misfortunes, sat with his head drooping on his breast, and 
scarcely raised his eyes on Manette’s entrance ; nor was it till she went 
close up to him, and kneeled at his feet, and called him “ father,” and 
reviled herself as the cause of the mischief which had happened, that 
the unhappy man seemed moved to consciousness. 

“ Had he lived, I should have been your daughter,” said Manette, 
hiding her weeping face upon his knees, “ and then, all I had would 
have been yours. Accept it now, Charlet, for his sake,” she continued, 
placing in his hand a small bag containing’ the amount of hers and 
Justine’s earnings. ‘* Accept it now, when it can be useful ; for to me, 
worldly goods are henceforward vain.”” And she wept long and bitterly, 
while the little children, who had been taught by Valentin to love her, 
crept forward and clung to her gown, and whispered to her to be com- 
forted, for that their brother was surely with God! 

“Yes, he 7s with God!”’ said the broken-hearted old man, in a hoarse 
voice. ‘“* He whose loss renders these little ones worse than fatherless, 
and gives so bitter a pang to the poor grey-headed parents to whom he 
never, never gave pain before, must be with God. My boy may appear 
at the tribunal of Grace with the stain of self-murder on his soul. He, 
who never injured mortal man, may have been moved to lift his hand 
against his own precious life. But Heaven judges us not as we judge 
each other; Heaven witnessed the cares, the trials, the struggles of my 
blessed Valentin, and noted the maddening brain and breaking heart of 
the proud pauper—the tender son—the good brother—the good Christian ; 
and Heaven will forgive him !” 

“ Why, why did he forsake us?” ejaculated Mathurin’s daughter, 
rising from her knees and tottering towards the body. “ Oh, Valentin! 
Valentin! why did you forsake me?” and lifting up the cloth with 
which the pious care of the father had covered the face of the dead, she 
imprinted a fervent kiss upon the blue lips of him who should have been 
her husband, unterrified by the starting eyes—the distended nostrils— 
and all the ghastly evidence of his mode of death, 
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At that moment her father and sister, having missed her from the 
farm, atid readily conjecturing her route, entered the cottage in search 
of Manette; but Mathurin’s displeasure against the deceased was over 
now, and instead of expressing dissatisfaction at his daughter’s proceed- 
ings, he not only advanced with tearful eyes to sprinkle holy water on 
the body of her ill-starred lover, but asked permission of Charlet to fol- 
low it to the grave. The worthy Bernardin had already expressed his 
intention to be present at the burial ceremony; and when the remains 
of the “warm and true” Valentin were deposited in rd eos trench 
of the churchyard of St. Germain, they were transported thither on the 
shoulders of his comrades, and followed by so vast a concourse of his 
fellow-workmen and friends, that the incense of their affliction was as 
that of a burnt-offering, calculated to propitiate the mercy of God to- 
wards the suicide. 

It is probable that a catastrophe so lamentable would have produced 
a greater sensation and elicited a closer scrutiny in a little town so un- 
eventful in its history as Corbeil, but that the still fiercer disasters of 
the French Revolution had already begun in the capital; and even the 
tongue of Mademoiselle Benofte found a nobler topic in the misfortunes 
of Marie Antoinette of France than in those of the Roses of Corbeil. 
There was no time for sympathy in the sorrows of individuals! 

Clérivault, perplexed by apprehensions lest the vast granaries of his 
halle should attract the rapacity of the populace, whose excesses were 
now every hour on the increase, gratified without hesitation—almost me- 
chanically—the request of his son that he would assign the gratuitous 
use of one of his wholesome cottages to Charlet’s afflicted family; nor 
was it needful for Félix to covenant in return that he would seek no 
further intercourse with the beauty of La Tremblaye; the old man 
having already ascertained, that from the period of Valentin’s untimely 
end, his rival had made a sacrifice of the ill-omened connexion. Even 
Mademoiselle Benoite was ready to avow that Monsieur F¢lix had alto- 
gether renounced his intention of a marriage with Manette. 

Meanwhile, not only Mademoiselle Benofte, but every gossip of the 
united community, was secretly marvelling over the extraordinary change 
that had taken place in the deportment of young Clé¢rivault; and one 
and all inferred, from the haggard aspect of his face, and the gradual 
emaciation of his person, that his attachment to Mathurin’s daughter 
had been deeper-seated than they had imagined possible. The sacrifice 
of his passion was evidently preying upon his constitution; he grew 
languid—tremulous—his strength was failing—his temper softened—his 
audacious deportment had given place to mild depression; instead of 
sharing the political enthusiasm of the tiers état of which he formed a 
part—instead of exulting in the degradation ofan order which he had 
been accustomed to revile as his natural enemy—F¢lix appeared to re- 
gard with utter indifference the alarms of his father and the triumphs of 
the republican party. 

The young man was not, however, altogether so careless as he ap- 
peared. Felix nourished in his heart an important project. Although 
he had done his part towards the resistance of the foreign alliance created 
for the suppression of civil and religious liberty in France, by supplying 
an active substitute to the conscription, he now determined to devote 
his personal services to his country; and, fully aware of the oppo- 
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sition he was likely, to experience from a parent who reyerenced him as 
his heir fully as much as he loved him as a son, departed, in secret from 
Corbeil to volunteer in the ranks of the republican army.» oy 4, 

“ Resolved to accomplish my part as a citizen, by defending the rights 
of the nation against the insults of the minions of Pitt an Coburg,” 
said the letter which he subsequently addressed to his father in explana- 
tion of his intentions, “ I have spared you the pain of opposing my imr 
moveable resolve; and to evade your pursuit, my dear father, have 
entered the army of the republic under an assumed name; nor, till I 
have proved myself worthy to be classed among the most faithful of her 
sons, shall [ revisit Corbeil. My last entreaty is that you give all your 
confidence to Bernardin, your true and diligent servant; and that you 
do not neglect the destitute family of Charlet the Ferryman.” 

** IT knew it would be thus,” murmured the gentle Justine, as she 
sauntered along the river-walk of her father’s garden looking towards 
the mill of Corbeil, when intelligence of young Clérivault’s departure 
transpired in the town. “ 1 was sure he could not remain here, haunting 
the same spots and communing with the same associates as before. He 
is right to fly. Félix has nothing more to do at Corbeil; his _pe- 
nance must be accomplished elsewhere. Miserable, miserable Félix! 
What thoughts, what recollections accompany him in his flight ;—what 
griefs, what terrors haye been undermining his health! Yet Manette, 
who so dearly loved Valentin, has seen and suspected nothing of all 
this ;—while I, J so long, so hopelessly devoted to Félix, discerned , his 
conscience-struck affliction from the first moment I saw him gazing 
from the shore on Charlet's hovel! The Forest of Sénart,—the 
“orest of Scnart! Oh! that I could free myself from the imagination 
of that scene,—that fatal, fatal night! No sooner am I left alone than 
involuntarily the whole black business rises before me. I fancy their 
encounter,—I seem to hear their quarrel,—I seem to see the struggle in 
which Valentin must have fallen a victim, ere the dreadful idea pre- 
sented itself to Félix of making him pass for a self-murderer! Appear- 
auces avouched the imputation,—appearances deceived the officers of 
justice,—ceceived his comrades, his master, his father, his friends, his 
affianced wife,— but they did not deceive me ; for it was not on Valen- 
tin’s life, but on the well-doing of Felix Clerivault that my happiness 
was pledged. And, oh! how have I watched over his repentance, his 
despair! Tad he triumphed in his wickedness, I should have learned to 
hate him: but to see him self-convicted,—penitent,—wretched,—al- 
though thrice secure from discovery! Miserable, miserable Felix! 
Driven from his home by the clinging curse of reminiscences hencefor- 
ward to be attached to his birthplace—Oh! when will he venture to 
return to Corbeil?” 

Meanwhile the tumults of revolutionary violence were raging; and 
this question, at first universally reiterated in the little town, soon came 
to be repeated only by old Clérivault and Justine. The old man had 
already resigned the presidency of the mill to Bernardin, the overseer ; 
and the fine domain of St. Germain having become national property 
by the emigration of the noble family with whom it was hereditary, 
the Chateau was readily appropriated by the assignats of the Miller of 
Corbeil. Thither, with a scanty household, he retired; and there, 
uncared for and alone, falling gradually into a state of imbecility, it 
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was, gratification to him, when tottering round the lawns whose beauty 
he was incapable of appreciating, to be accosted by the younger daughter 
of his neighbour Mathurin, with inquiries whether tidings had reached 
him from his son, and how it fared with the armies of France. But 
the old man’s answer was ever the same :—“ The armies of France 
were triumphant,—but no tidings from his son!” Great uames were 
beginning to arise from obscurity in the annals of the country,—Lannes, 
Victor, Bernadotte, Murat, Duroc, Berthier, Suchet, Soult. A great 
soldier had conquered to its banners the eagle-plumed ensign of victory ; 
but no conjecture enabled Clérivault to discover under what designation 
Félix had either fallen on the field of honour, or was struggling onwards 
in the career of fame, It was rumoured in the town that once, when a 
brigade, on its march to join the army of the Sambre and Meuse, halted 
at Essonne, a superior officer was seen galloping back to the high road 
in the dusk of the evening from the portal of the church of St. Spire, 
where, in the tronc des pauvres, adjoining the mausoleum of Count Hay- 
mon, of Corbeil, a batik bill of considerable amount was found on the 
succeeding morning. But none could say that the stranger was Felix 
Clérivault ; and if indeed he, the suns of Egypt and Italy had “ written 
strange defeature in his face,” 

At length (it was at the triumphant epoch of the recognition of /e 
soldat heureux as first Emperor of France) the Miller of Corbeil, long 
sickly and doting, was finally gathered to his rest; when a public ad- 
vertisement having been legally circulated by the authorities of the de- 
partment, and the sale of the property subsequently announced,—the 
heir,—the long-absent, the half-forgotten F¢lix,—appeared on the spot 
in the person of one of those eminent generals whose names had long 
been rife in the mouths of the inhabitants of Corbeil, and their destinies 
commended to heaven by the prayers of their fellow-countrymen. But 
when, shortly afterwards, the equipage of General Le was seen one 
fine summer evening entering the iron gates of the park of St. Germain, 
the notion of the presence of one of the heroes of Marengo, of the 
Pyramids, of Austerlitz, seemed to have superseded all recollection of 
Felix Clérivault. The villagers gazed on the noble person of the hand- 
some, grave, middle-aged soldier, whose head was more than slightly 
silvered by the toils of war, and saw no trace of the petulant youth they 
had been accustomed to watch, eighteen years before, crossing the river 
to La Tremblaye to laugh and jest with the Roses of Corbeil. 

To Ats eyes, meanwhile, the season and the scene were much as when 
he quitted them. He had become a hero,—a statesman ;—Europe was 
familiar with his name, and his voice had obtained weight in the coun- 
cils of France. His port was now erect and stately,—his step firm and 
measured,—his voice stern and commanding; he had learned to control 
the desires and passions of others,—he had learned to control his own, 
Nothing in Aim but was altered. “But there rolled the same blue Seine, 
—there smiled the same vineyards,—there stood the Mill of Corbeil, 
—there rose the woods of St. Germain,—there the chimneys of the farm 
of La Tremblaye,—there, far below in the meadows, crumbled the ruins 
of a hovel, the hut of the ferryman,—and_ there—there, in the distant 
hortzon, gloomed the Forest of Sénart. And, lo! unsilenceably resounded 
in his ears the mandate, “ Thou shalt do no murder !” 

It was some comfort to him to learn that Mathurin was no more, and 
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the family of Charlet the ferryman dispersed and forgotten. ‘‘ And the 





Roses of Corbeil ?”’ inquired General Le,——., in a low voice, as, accom- 
peor by the gamekeeper of St. Germain, on the evening of his arrival, 

e pursued his way along the terrace, gazing through the grey evening 
light upon the open country. 

“ Mathurin’s elder daughter, mon Général, she who married the 
young farmer named Baptieret, is the mother of ten fine children, and 
still living at the Tremblaye,” said the garde-de-chasse, “ Her sister, 
Justine, poor soul! has become a Sister of Charity.” 

Hastily proceeding in their walk, the opening of the upper avenue of 
the chiteau towards the vineyards brought them in sight of a fine, 
comely-looking countrywoman driving two cows, and accompanied by a 
lout of a farming-boy and two healthy little girls, with untrimmed heads 
and dirty faces. 

“ Tiens, voila justement Ma’ame Baptieret et ses enfans!’’ con- 
tinued the gamekeeper. ‘‘ Ma’ame Baptieret! Hola, Ma’ame Bap- 
ti¢ret ! voici Monsieur le Gén¢ral, qui s’informe de vous et de votre 
famille !” 

And General Le found himself perforce required to stand and 
receive the awkward courtesies of the great fat countrywoman before him, 
and listen to her history of her father’s dying of an asthma, and her own 
happy match with Bapti¢ret, the cowboy! * Brave garcon si jamais y 
en fat, et bien-aim¢ de ce pauvre Valentin. Monsieur le Général se 
rappelle, sans doute, ce pauvre Valentin ?” 

Alas! what else but the remembrance of Valentin had kept him so 
long an alien from his father’s hearth,—so long an exile from home? 
And it was for the woman before him that he had borne so much,— 
incurred so much,—sinned so greatly, so irreparably! Poor feeble 
human nature! Poor murdered Valentin ! 

But the trial thus voluntarily encountered proved too much for Flix ; 
and, after remaining a few hours longer at St. Germain, General Le 
quitted for the last time a spot abounding in soul-harrowing reminiscences 
—reminiscences rendering yain his toils of honour, his career of glory. 

For the brief remainder of his life, the fine mansion of St. Germain 
remained uninhabited. But the grave of General Le is now at 
Ehrenbreitstein, his monument in the Panth¢éon, and his property, 
haying been bequeathed to the foundation of a military hospital, other- 
wise invested. Strangers abide at the chiteau,—a company of specu- 
lators have assumed the direction of the Mill of Corbeil ;—and nothing 
remains to commemorate the past, but the clear fountains of La Trem- 
blaye, and a deserted grave in the churchyard of the village of St. Ger- 
main,—a grave whose accusing voice will be heard by the guilty soul 
even through the fearful stillness of eternity ! 











C. F. G, 


[Ev.—It may be necessary to state that the foregoing tale bears no 
reference to the respectable family by whom the fine mills of Corbeil 
were established, and who are now proprietors of the domain of St. 
Germain. ] 
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Amonc the most eminent of the illustrious band of those whose intel- 
lect and imagination have conferred imperishable fame upon themselves, 
and done honour to English literature in the present century, stands, in 
the highest rank, the name of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. That surpass- 
ing spirit has passed away to his own high place, and the mourners— 
the mourners of the heart—go about the streets; but yet it is not quite 
without a sense of comfort, a feeling like that of remembered happiness, 
pleasant though mournful to the soul, that an ardent admirer of his 
worth and genius seeks, in this brief, imperfect memoir of his life and 
writings, to hang, as it were, a garland on his honoured tomb, and with 
glistening eye to record that 


** To live in hearts we leave behind, is not to die.” 


Mr. Coleridge was born at the vicarage of Ottery Saint Mary, a town 
of Devonshire, about ten miles from Exeter, in the year 1773. His 
father, the Rev. John Coleridge, vicar of the parish, had been previously 
a schoolmaster at South Molton. He was a ripe and able scholar: he 
assisted Dr. Kennicot in the famous collation of so many hundred 
manuscripts for his edition of the Hebrew Bible; wrote a theological 
dissertation on the Aoyoc, and published a Latin grammar. He died 
about the year 1782, at an advanced age, leaving a numerous family, of 
which the subject of this memoir was the youngest son. 

Owing to the straitened circumstances of his father, and the being left 
an orphan at so early an age, the poet, like many distinguished men of 
his time, was educated at the school of Christ’s Hospital, London. The 
account which he gives of his progress in learning, and his feelings while 
a student at that excellent seminary, is highly characteristic of the bent 
of his mind, and proves the aphorism of Wordsworth, that “ the child 
is father of the man.” Although, at a very premature age, even before 
his fifteenth year, he had bewildered himself in the mazes of metaphy- 
sical and theological controversy, his early poetry,—and he had barely 
passed the verge of manhood when he first published,—is particularly 
distinguished in many passages, though not atcshowl by an exquisite 
simpleness both of thought and expression. He himself says— 

“During several years of my youth and early manhood, I reverenced 
those who re-introduced the manly simplicity of the Grecian and of our 
own elder poets, with such enthusiasm as made the hope seem presumptu- 
ous of Writing successfully in the same style. Perhaps a similar process 
has happened to others ; but my earliest poems were marked by an ease 
and simplicity which I have studied, perhaps with inferior success, to im- 
press upon my later compositions, 

“ At school, I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, though 
at the same time a very severe master*, He early moulded my taste to the 
preference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus to Virgil, 
and again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me to compare Lucretius, 





* The Rev. James Bowyer, many years head-master of the grammar-school, 
Christ's Hospital, 
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Terence, and above all the chaste poems of Catullus, not only with ‘the 
Roman -poets of the so-called silver and brazen ages, but with even 
those of the Augustan era; and on. grounds of plain sense and universal 
logic, to. see and assert the superiority of, the former, in the; truth and na- 
tiveness both of their fhenghts and diction. At the same time that we 
were studying the Greek tragic poets, he made us read Shakspeare and 
Milton as lessons; and they were the lessons, too, which reqtired most time 
and labour to bring wp, so as to escape his censure.’ learned from him that 
poetry, even that of the loftiest and seemingly that of the wildest odes, had 
a logic of its own as severe as that of science, and more difficult, because 
more subtle and complex, and dependent on more numerous and more 
fugitive causes. In. our English compositions, (at least for the last three 
years of our school education,) he showed no mercy to, phrase, image, or 
metaphor, unsupported by a sound sense, or where the same sense might 
have been conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer words. Lute, 
harp, and lyre—muse, muses, and inspirations—Pegasus, Parnassus, and 
Hippocrene,—were all an abomination to him.’ In fancy, I can almost hear 
himy now exclaiming— Harp! ‘harp! lyre! pen and ink, boy, you mean, 
Muse, boy, muse! your nurse's daughter, you mean! Pierian spring! QO 
ay, the cloister pump, I suppose!’ Nay, certain introductions, similes, 
and examples, were, placed by name on a list of interdiction. Among the 
similes there was, I remember, that of the Manchineel fruit, as suiting 
equally well with too many subjects; in which, however, it yielded the 
palm at once to the example of Alexander and Clytus, which was equally 
good and apt whatever might bethe theme. Was it ambition ?—Alexander 
and Clytus! Flattery ?—Alexander and Clytus! Anger? drunkenness? 
pride? friendship ?. ingratitude ? late repentance ?—still, still Alexander 
and Clytus! At length the praises of agriculture having been exemplified 
in the sagacious observation that had Alexander been holding the plough, 
he could not have run his friend Clytus through with a spear, this tried 
and serviceable old friend was banished by public edict tn secula secu- 
lorum., F “ , ‘ : 

“In my friendless wanderings on our /eave-days, (for I was an orphan and 
had searce any connexions in London,) highly indeed was I delighted if any 
passenger, especially if he were dressed in black, would enter inte conver- 
onire with me. For I soon found the means of directing it to my favourite 
subjects,— 


Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 


This preposterous pursuit was beyond doubt injurious both to my natural 
powers and to the progress of my education. It would perhaps have proved 


destructive had it been continued, but from this I was auspiciously with- 
drawn,” 


It was owing to a present made him by a beloved schoolfellow (Mid- 
dieton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, and author of a treatiggjon the 
Greek article which-contains one of the best vindications of the Christian 
Seriptures from the glosses of Unitarian commentators extant) of a 
copy of Bowles’s Sonnets, then just published, that Coleridge, in his 
seventeenth year, was again attracted to the charms of poetry, and 
drawn away from theological controversy and wild metaphysics. “ No- 
thing else,” said he, “ at this time, pleased’ me: history and particular 
facts lost all interest in my mind.” Even fiction had become insipid; 
all his thoughts were directed to his favourite metaphysical and theolo- 
gical mysticisms, until Bowles’s Sonnets, and an intimacy withia very 
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le family; recalled him to less thorny paths, and to.more rational, 
ot ‘at’ least ‘more practical; pursuits. In consequence of the-low)state of 
his fititifi¢es!'he’ ‘transcribed these sonnets no fewer than forty’ times in 
thé''cdtitse Of & few months, in order to’ make'presents of them to his com- 
panions ; and his admiration of them led to the acquaintance and lasting 
friendship. ef their excellent author. | 

At @ ,» he was entered, from Christ’s Hospital, of Jesus Col- 
lege; Cambridge. He did: not obtain, and apparently never sought for, 
academic honours. © He assisted a friend in composing an essay on Eng- 
lish poetry while‘at the University, or. at least in one of the vacations, 
and occasionally indulged his fancy in poetical composition,’ which he 
scems't0 have commenced with a view to the permanent cultivation of 
the “ faculty divine,” soon after his first perusal of the before-mentioned 
sonnets of Bowles. 

At this. period of his life he was remarkable for excess of animal 
spirits, and for some of the noisy follies to which in boyhood they are 
apt to give rise; but, like most’ persons of similar temperament, he was 
also ‘stibject to fits of corresponding depression. Inthe autumn of 1793, 
while labouring under one of these visitations of despondency, aggravated 
by thé combined effects of pecuniary embarrassment and hopeless love of 
a young lady, sister of a schoolfellow with whose family he had become 
intimate, he set off for London with a party of fellow-collegians, and after 
spending a short time in Bacchanalian conviviality with his companions, 
left them to wander by himself about. the streets, in a state of destitution 
similar ‘to that endured by Johnson and Savage, and in a frame of mind: 
approaching to the frenzy of despair. This is touchingly alluded to in 
his monbdy ‘on the death of Chatterton. He finished by enlisting in the 
15th Dragoons, under the name of Clumberbacht, but he could not be 
taught to ride. He continued for some time, however, a subject of mystery 
and wonder to his comrades, and of curiosity even to his officers, until the 
surgeon of the regiment happening by chance to light upon a complaint 
of the unhappy trooper over the misery of his condition, couched in 
the most classical Latinity, an inquiry was instituted, the result of which 
was, that his friends were written to, and his discharge procured. 

At the age of twenty-one, he first published a small volume of 
poems, which, though occasionally clouded with obscurities, and abound- 
ing in double epithets, and other faults of a turgid and inflated style, 
almost'inséparable from the unpruned luxuriance of a very youthful 
composer, afforded sure indication of a golden harvest to come, and 
were very favourably received as buds of hope which gave promise 
of “bright consummate flowers”? in due season. In the same year, 
whilé residing at Bristol, he published, in conjunction with Southey, 
“The of Robespierre, an Historic Drama.” The extraordinary 
rapidity with which this dramatic poem was composed renders. the 
vigour, talent, and ability it displays still more remarkable. Thatwo 
friends commenced one evening after tea; by noon, next day, the 
manuscript was finished ; it was intype by sunset, and was published the 
following morning. In the ensuing winter (1794-5) Coleridge delivered, 
at Bristol, a course of lectures on the French Revolution. That great 
flame had by this time kindled all! Europe, and if the smell of fire had 
passed’ upon Coleridge; he could at least point to many, or most, of 
the choicest and best of the spirits of the age, as men who were with: 

in the furnace. 
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Southey and Robert Lovell were his ardent coadjutors’ in an enthu- 
siastic scheme of American Pantisocracy, In the midst, however, of 
the harmless, but Utopian dream of ~<A youthful triumvirate, their 
** simple plan’? was broken up by the three philanthropic philosophers 
falling all at once up to the heart in love with three sisters named 
Fricker, resideut at Bristol. It appears that none of the fair sister- 
hood, nor any of their fellow-parishioners, saw “cause or just impedi- 
ment wherefore these couples should not respectively be joined together 
in holy matrimony ;” and, instead of the cause of political regeneration 
in the wilds of Susquehanna, Mr. Coleridge espoused Miss Sarah 
Fricker in the autumn of 1795. 

Thus began the business of life, and Coleridge became a breeder of 
sinners, and added to the Adam-tainted population of the old world 
instead of giving birth to a purer era than the realities of our fallen 
nature admit of in the new. Hartley, Berkley, and Derwent Coleridge 
were born of this marriage. With that inconsequence, however, which 
so often marked his conduct in worldly matters, Mr. Coleridge had mar- 
ried before he possessed the means of supporting a family. During his 
residence at Nether Stowey, a village near Bridgewater, in Somerset- 
shire, he depended chiefly, or altogether, for the maintenance of himself, 
and of those far dearer to him than himself, upon the scanty and uncer- 
tain remuneration of his literary labours. In the Preface to his first 
publication, the juvenile poems before alluded to, he had written— 


* T expect neither profit nor general fame by my writings; and I con- 
sider myself as having been amply repaid without either. Poetry has been 
to me its own ‘exceeding great reward: it has soothed my afflictions ; 
it has multiplied and refined my enjoyments ; it has endeared solitude ; 
and it has given me the habit of wishing to discover the good and the 
beautiful in all that meets and that surrounds me.” 


Soon after this, however, he had commenced a weekly paper called 
the ‘* Watchman,” and his journeyings to and fro, and the rebuffs he 
met with in search of subscribers to this periodical, as well as the 
history of its subsequent fate, are graphically and most amusingly 
related by himself. 

From his memorable tour Coleridge returned mortified, and con- 
vinced, indeed, that prudence dictated the abandonment of the scheme ; 
but partly for this very reason he seems to have persevered in it, for he 
confesses that he was then so completely hag-ridden by the fear of being 
influenced by selfish motives, that to know any given mode of conduct 
to be the dictate of prudence was a sort of proof presumptive to his 
feelings that the contrary was the dictate of duty. In the very first few 
numbers of his periodical, he made enemies of all his Jacobin and de- 
mocratic patrons ; for, utterly disgusted by their infidelity eae 
ness, and by their adoption of French morals with what he s€ornfully 
designates the French psilosophy, instead of abusing the government 
and aristocracy, as had _ expected of him, he levelled his powerful 
pen at “ modern patriotism ;’’ defended the sedition, or gagging, bills, 
as they were called; and proclaimed open war upon the demagogues 
who declaimed to the needy and ignorant, instead of pleading for them. 
At the same time he avowed his conviction that national education and 
a concurring spread of the Gospel were the indispensable conditions of 
any true political amelioration. 


At the ninth number the work was dropped for want of sale; and, 
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but for the assistance of a dear and faithful friend, Coleridge must -have 
been thrown into gaol at the suit of his Bristol prmter, to whom: he 
owed between eighty and ninety pounds, He then, as has been before 
intimated, retired to a cottage at the foot of Quantock, devoted his 
studies to the foundations of religion and morals, and provided for his 
scanty maintenance by writing verses for a London morning paper. 
Here, also, and about the year 1797, he wrote, at the desire of Sheridan, 
a tragedy originally named ‘ Osorio,” but which was not brought out 
until the year 1813, and under the title of “ Remorse.’”’ It was gene- 
rally felt by Coleridge’s friends, though not, as far as the writer is aware, 
complained of by the poet himself, that Mr. Sheridan had not behaved 
well about this tragedy. From some cause or other, whether the press 
of other affairs and difficulties of his own, or ceasing to have the poten- 
tial voice in theatrical matters he had been wont to exercise, or, as was 
sometimes thought, from the mere waywardness and caprice of genius, 
certain it is that he never realised to Coleridge the reasonable hope 
which he had excited of friendship and patronage in brmgmg forward 
his play under the most favourable auspices. 

During his residence at Stowey, Coleridge was in the habit of preach- 
ing every Sunday at the Unitarian chapel at Taunton, but was greatly 
respected by even the better class of his neighbours. He enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Wordsworth, who lived at Allfoxden, about two 
miles from Stowey, and was visited by Charles Lamb, the late John 
Thelwall the lecturer, and other men of cultivated minds and fertile 
imagination. Here, also, he planned “ The Brook,” a poem, which, 
like “ Christabel,” he never felt himself “ i’ the vein’? to bring toa 
successful completion. The following year (1798) he was enabled by 
the liberality of the late Thomas Wedgewood, who settled on him a 
pension of 100/. a-year, to visit Germany, He proceeded thither in 
company with Wordsworth, studied the language at. Ratzeburg, and 
afterwards went on to Géttingen. He there attended the lectures of 
Blumenbach on natural history and physiology, studied a fellow-stu- 
dent’s notes of Kichhorn’s prelections on the New Testament, and took 
lessons of Professor Tychssen in the Gothic grammar, He read also 
the Minnesingers (or Swabian troubadours), and the verses of Hans 
Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler ; devoting the principal part of his time, 
however, to general literature and to philosophy. Whilst here, also, 
our author was introduced to Klopstock, and he gives a curious account 
in the ‘* Biographia Literaria” of his disappointment in the heavy, dull, 
unexpressive appearance of the author of the * Messiah.” But the 
whole of his residence in Germany is full of interest, and may, perhaps, 
justify some further notice of it in a future paper, 

On his return from that country he went to reside at Keswick. He 
had now made great and most important additions to his former stock 
of knowledge, and he seems to have spared no time or pains to store up 
what was useful, whether as practical or speculative. He had become 
thoroughly master of most of the early German writers, and familiar 
with the state of early German literature. He drank deeply of the 
wells of the Teutonic mystical philosophy, and in this the predilections 
of his earlier years naturally came upon him in aid of his researches into 
a labyrinth which no human ingenuity ever did, or probably ever will, 

explore successfully. But here, also, the most important of all possible 
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changes that can take place in the heart of ‘man occurred to him.” He 
tells us, indeed, that, even before this, in England, while ‘meditatitig, 
his heart had long been with the blessed Paul, and the beloved discipte, 
(John,) though his head was with Spinoza. He now became! convinced, 
both head and heart, of the doctrine of St. Paul, and a‘ firm believer'in 
the Divine Trinity in Unity, or, to use his own expression, found a''re- 
conversion. DOT DAR SRE 

Not very long after his return from Germany, Coleridge was’ solicited 
to undertake the literary and political department of the ’ Morning 
Post’? newspaper, and consented, on condition that the paper should 
thenceforward be conducted on fixed and announced principles, and that 
he should not be obliged, nor requested, to deviate from those prin- 
ciples in favour of any party or any event. In consequence, that journal 
became, and for many years continued, as he tells us, ** anti-ministerial 
indeed, yet with a very qualified approbation of the opposition, and with 
greater earnestness and zeal both anti-Jacobin and anti-Gallican.”’ ’ In 
the whole of our conflict with revolutionized France, subsequent’ to the 
first war, Mr. Coleridge considered that we fought from heaven—that 
the stars in their courses fought against Sisera; and he looked’ upon 
Edmund Burke as the greatest, most far-sighted, and most scientific 
statesman who ever lived, because, he said, that he alone referred always 
and everywhere to fixed principles, and regarded all things—all actions 
—all events—in relation to the /aws that determine their existence and 
circumscribe their possibility. He used, curiously enough, to instance, 
in proof of this, the speeches and writings of Burke at the commente- 
ment of the American war, and compare them with his speeches and 
writings at the commencement of the French Revolution. The' prin- 
ciples, he affirmed, were the same, and the deductions the same; though 
the practical inferences drawn in the one case and the other were almost 
directly opposite. ' 

When Mr. Fox made, by a somewhat violent hyperbole of debate, 
the memorable assertion, that “‘ the late war was a war produced by the 
* Morning Post,’ ’? Mr. Coleridge declared that if he could but flatter 
himself that the statement was true, he would be proud to have the 
words inscribed upon his tomb. 

It is well known that Coleridge, while in Italy, was warned, both by 
Baron von Humboldt, and indirectly by Cardinal Fesch himself, that 
Buonaparte entertained a personal resentment against him for his news- 
paper essays during the peace of Amiens. Yet this was the man who, 
in 1796, had written that extraordinary “ war-eclogue,” entitled “* Fire, 
Famine, and Slaughter,”’ consigning, in a strange mixture of fun and 
fury, the “* heaven-born minister,” Pitt, to the flames of everlasting per- 
dition, as the instigator of the first revolutionary war with France. To 
this poem, when republished long afterwards, an apologetic preface was 
prefixed, full of the vigour, clearness, and introspective energy which so 
eminently characterise the genius of the man. It appears that at a 
dinner party of some of the most distinguished men of the time, Cole- 
ridge being present, the poem, which had appeared anonymously in ‘a 
newspaper, was arraigned, as betraying, on the part of the writer, the 
most atrocious sentiments and the deepest malignity of heart. Coleridge 
took up the cudgels in its defence, not as his own, but on the merits of 
the case. He admitted that if it could for a moment be supposed that 
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the writer seriously wished what, in his verses, he had wildly imagined, 
any,,attempt.even to palliate inhumanity so monstrous would be an 
insult, to every.xeasonable being; but that, in fact, the very fury of the 
ebullition,marked it as only a sportive effusion of the fancy. He ob- 
served, that,really, deep feelings of anger or revenge are commonly 
expressed in ,a, few words, ironically mild and tame. The mind, under 
so direful and fiendlike an influence, seems to take a morbid pleasure in 
contrasting the. imtensity of its wishes and feelings with the slightness or 
levity. of; the expressions by which they are hinted. A rooted hatred— 
an inveterate thirst of revenge—is a sort of madness, and exercises, as 
it, were, a. perpetual tautology of mind, in thoughts and words which 
admit of no adequate substitutes. Like a fish in a globe of glass, it. 
moves, restlessly round and round the scanty circumference which it 
cannot leave without losing its vital element. 

After pouring out a rapid succession of thoughts such as these, illus- 
trated, as he expressed it of another, “ by his fervent and ebullient 
fancy, constantly fuelled. by an unexampled opulence of language,”’ he 
electrified the company by faltering out to the amiable host, “ I must 
now, confess, Sir, that J am the author of that poem. It was written 
some years ago. I do not attempt to justify my past self, young as I 
then, was ;, but.as little as I would now write a sintilar poem, so far was 
I, even then, from,imagining that the lines could be taken as more or 
less than,a sport of fancy. At all events, if I know my own heart, 
there was never a moment in my existence in which I should have been 
more ready, had Mr, Pitt's person been in hazard, to interpose my own 
body, and defend his life at the risk of my own.” 

From the commencement of the Addington administration, whatever 
Coleridge wrote in the ‘‘ Morning Post,” or (after that paper was trans- 
ferred to other proprietors) in the “ Courier,” was in defence or further- 
ance of the measures of Government. ; ; 

About two years after leaving the ‘* Morning Post,” Coleridge set off 
for Malta, where he arrived, rather unexpectedly, on a visit to his friend 
Dr. Stoddart, then King’s Advocate in the island; by him he was 
troduced to the Governor, Sir Alexander Ball, who appointed him his 
secretary. He did not remain long, however, in Malta, and in his way 
home yisited Italy. Of his residence at Rome he has given many enter- 
taining as, well as very interesting anecdotes. On one occasion, when 
visiting St..Peter’s with a Prussian gentleman whom he had known in 
Germany, they were engaged in a deep discussion on the merits of 
Michael Angelo’s famous statue of Moses, and rearing theories and 
quoting history and classic lore in elucidation of the horns and the 
beard as emblems of power and majesty. The entrance of two French 
officers. of rank gave occasion to the remark that a Frenchman was 
“the only animal in human shape that by no possibility can lift up 
itself to religion or poetry.’ The Pruss-Goth offered to stake a princi- 
pality that the first thing “ these fellows ”’ would notice in that sublime 
statue, they were then admiring, would be the horns and the beard; and 
that the associations the Frenchmen would connect with them would be 
those of a he-goat and a cuckold. . Never was a prediction more lucky 
in its fulfilment. Before the smile that it occasioned had passed from 
the features of Coleridge and his companion, the two officers had began 
to criticise the figure, aud had actually given utterance to the precise 
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joke, and in the very terms, he anticipated from them. Coleridge always 
entertained a rooted dislike to France and’ Frenchmen, arising solely 
from his belief in their being completely destitute of “moral or poetical 
feeling. Some almost ludicrous instances of this aversion occurred in 
the bursts of eloquent indignation in which he has been known occa- 
sionally to indulge, not only in his private discoursings, but sometimes 
also in public lectures, of which there was a notable example in his 
course on Poetry at the Royal Institution, Albemarle-street, in the 
spring of 1808. : 

His subsequent prose works were the “ Statesman’s Manual; or, the 
Bible the best Guide to Political Skill and Foresight: a Lay Sermon, 
with Comments and Essays connected with the Study of the Inspired 
Writings.” A second “ Lay Sermon ”’ to the higher and middle classes, 
on the existing distresses, followed in 1817. In the year 1825 was 
published “ Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a Manly Character, 
on the several grounds of Prudence, Morality, and Religion : illustrated 
by Select Passages from our elder Divines, especially from Archbishop 
Leighton.’’ 

This was followed, in 1830, by an essay ‘* On the Constitution of the 
Church and State, with aids toward a right judgment on the late Catho- 
lic Bill; ”? in this work he addresses the Liberalists and Utilitarians of 
the time in the language of grave but earnest admonition. 

And in the latest recorded conversation of Mr. Coleridge, in the year 
before last, speaking of the state of the different classes in England, he 
remarked— 


“ We are in a dreadful state; care, like a foul hag, sits upon us all! one 
class presses with iron foot upon the wounded heads beneath, and all strug- 
gle for a worthless supremacy, and all to rise to it more shackled by their 
expenses. Sir! things have come to a dreadful pass with us; we need 
most deeply a reform; but, I fear, not the horrid reform we shall have. 
Things must alter; the upper classes of England have made the lower 
persons things; the people, in breaking from this unnatural state, will 
break from their duties also.” 


From the same authority we shall subjoin the latest testimony we pos- 
sess respecting the condition and the feelings of Coleridge during the 
latter part of his residence at Highgate, where he died, on July 25th:—. 


“ He remarked that he had for some time past suffered much bodily 
anguish ; for thirteen months he had walked up and down his chamber 
seventeen hours each day. I inquired whether his mental powers were 
affected by such intense suffering? ‘ Not at all, he answered ; ‘ my body 
and head appear to hold no connexion; the pain of my body, blessed be 
God, never reaches my mind. Ofall the men whom I have ever met, 
the most wonderful in conversational powers is Coleridge. With all his 
talent and poetry, he is an humble and devout follower of the blessed 
Jesus, even as ‘ Christ crucified. When I bade him a last farewell, he was 
in bed, in great bodily suffering, but with no less mental vigour, and feel- 
ing an humble resignation to the will of his Heavenly Father. He will 
not live long, I fear; but his name and his memory will be dearer to ages 
to come than to the present.” 


Who would not exclaim, on reading this touching record, “ Oh let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my latter end be like his!” 
His hope was indeed “ full of immortality,” and his memory is embalmed 
in the hearts of those whose love he valued far above all popular and 
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ephemeral reputation. Of his poems, the most secure and lasting mo- 
nument of his fame, a complete edition was published precisely at the 
time of his decease. To these we may recur hereafter, and endeavour 
to do some faint justice to their genius and transcendent beauty. We 
have purposely abstained from any mention of their merits in this hur- 
ried biographical notice, both from the impossibility of entering upon so 
wide a subject within any reasonable limits, and in the hope of correct- 
ing the seemingly very general impression that Coleridge was nothing 
more than a poet, and an idle, if not an indolent one. Besides his 
newspaper essays—to which he himself attributed, and we think with 
justice, as much importance, from their practical influence over the 
minds of men, as to any other part of his political or philosophical 
writings—his prose works occupy nine goodly volumes, every page of 
which teems with profound. thought and felicitous expression. The 
intellectual wealth even of his conversations did not perish, but will be 
found, after many days, in the thoughts and writings of those whom he 
informed and delighted by the eloquent outpourings of his well-stored 
and meditative mind, and through whom it may be truly said that even 
on earth his spirit is not dead, but sleepeth ; and his immortal part has 
awakened from the troubled dream of life: he has outsoared the shadow 
of our night, and is himself a portion of that spiritual loveliness which 
once he made more lovely ! 


“ Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world, and many worms 
And beasts and men live on, and mighty earth 
From sea and mountain, city and wilderness, 
In vesper low or joyous orison 
Lifts still its solemn voice :—but Tuov art fled! 
Thou canst no longer know or love the shapes 
Of this phantasmal scene, who have to Thee 
Been purest ministers, who are, alas ! 
Now thou art not. Upon those pallid lips 
So sweet even in their silence, on those eyes 
That image sleep in death, upon that form 
Yet safe from the worm’s outrage, let no tear 
Be shed—not even in thought. 

* + * * * * * 

Let not high verse, mourning the memory 
Of that which is no more, or painting's woe, 
Or sculpture, speak in feeble imagery 
Their own cold powers. Art and eloquence, 
And all the shows o° the world, are frail and vain 
To weep a loss that turns their light to shade. 
It is a woe * too deep for tears’ when all 
Is reft at once, when some surpassing spirit— 
Whose light adorn’d the world around it—leaves 
Those who remain behind—not sobs nor groans— 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope,— 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity : 
Nature's vast frame, the web of human things, 
Birth and the grave, that are not as they were !” 
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: a Seqey ol 
A SECOND MISS-DIRECTED LETTER. ; i a 
London, August, 7. : 


My pear Henrierre,—A thousand thanks for your kind ‘letter--and 
how beautifully written! I am afraid [ shall be quite beaten dead,, jn 
my study of English, by you; however, perhaps. you have had, more 
time to devote to it than [ have during this extraordinary winter season 
of the English summer, All our gaieties are, however, over; and, I 
start to-morrow, like the champions of old, to make war upon. the 
Moors. I have never before been in this country at the proper season 
for this sport, and am not quite sure I shall very much admire it. The 
dandies here, who seem fit to faint at the exertion of walking across: a 
boudoir, appear to obtain new strength and vigour in the Highlands, 
and labour the whole day long in the noble pursuit of grouse and black- 
cocks. 

In reply to your question about British art, and what the people ,call 
native talent, [ own I am a little prejudiced in favour of France. . As I 
told you in my last, the theatres are below contempt—speaking.of, the 
entertainments: not so the buildings. The winter theatres, as they call 
those which continue open all the summer, are very splendid ; but. a new 
one has just been opened for the exclusive performance of English operas, 
which, to my taste, far exceeds them in beauty of design and decoration. 
It has a balcony, and an orchestra with seats for spectators, like our 
own. Its size is admirably adapted for seeing and hearing; and, m 
short, it does infinite credit to the architect, although he is an English- 
man. 

Their National Gallery is a complete burlesque upon its name. . The 
pictures are huddled up in a small private house in the Pall-mall, and e 
few people now and then step in and look at them, most usually to get 
out of a shower of rain, I heard one lady, with two daughters and a 


double chin—a regular Mrs. Bull—burst out into an exclamation of 


delight at a large painting of Paul Veronese, (whom, by the way, | 
think she called Poll Free-and-Easy,) in which her daughters joined,— 
* I do think it quite beautiful. Dear me, how it shines!” _ 
The English have neither taste nor judgment of their own. Two or 
three charlatans in the shape of picture-dealers, and half-a-dozen pro- 
fessors of dictation in the shape of newspaper writers, tell this English 
public what to admire and what to despise; and when one party has 
succeeded in persuading the Committee of Taste into buying a picture 
at an exorbitant price, the other faction proceed to pronounce it perfect. 
It is then put into a deep case, besides the frame, and placed upon an 
easel in the middle of the room. Round this, all the visiters—the all 
being, as I have already said, a very select number—flock, and are 
generally aided, in the tone and character of their remarks, by the 
observations made by one of the charlatans to whom I have before 
alluded, and who is generally at his post to support his own judgment, 
upon which the picture has been added to this ‘‘ National Gallery,”’ 
which might be doubled up into any one tolerably-sized room in the 
Tuileries, or serve as a lodge at one end of the gallery of the Louvre. 
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In one branch of art the English do excel—I mean in water-colour 
drawing. I am convinced of their: pre-eminence here, not only from my 
own judgment, but because J know the Court of France thinks so too. 
Turner, full of genius and eccentricity, plays tricks on his tight rope 
without fear of falling: Paganini’s one string is the only thing [ can 
compare with Turner’s pencil. I confess [ prefer the four, and sliould 
admire'the talented Royal Academician, if his views were a little more 
like nature, and his figures somewhat more resembling humanity. How- 
ever, it is treason to murmur against his vagaries; and so popular is he 
in this country, that you see “ ‘Try Turner”’ chalked on every dead wall 
where there is space to write it. i 

Prout, for boldness of outline, correctness of transcript, and power of 
execution, stands highest and first of all painters of ancient towns and 
cities: I have bought his first sketch-book for you; the views, which 
are admirably done, will recall to your mind the agreeable tour we made 
in 1820. Copley Fielding is another delightful artist ; I scarcely think 
it possible to put him second to any one. A grotesque yet faithful 
copyist of nature’ in low life is Hunt; some of his works are perfect. 
A pair of drawings of a boy before and after he has eaten a pie, which 
were exhibited last year, are incomparable: they were bought by Mr. 
Bernal, a friend of mine, who is Chairman of the Committee .“ de 
Chemins et Moyens ”—I do not know how else to translate it—* Ways 
and Means.” Stanfield, who is a most extraordinary genius, wastes his 
great tulent in painting scenes for the melo-drames which the wits of 
England buy at a man’s in the Burlington Arcade,—the condemned of 
the Varietés, the Vaudeville, or the Gymnase,—which, as English au- 
thors, they translate as they fancy. But he is rising to fame of the 
— character. His drawings are beautiful—his paintings .admi- 
rable. 

You will find that our Tomie Duncombe is Member of the Commons 
House for Finsbury. He is capital fun to me. He is very favoured 
by the ladies, but [ believe does not care more for politics than our 
excellent friend De Lacy Evans, who is married to a charming and rich 
widow ; both of them are glad to be before the town as Deputies, or, 
as they are here called, Members; they both make great noises about 
liberty and all that, but in what I have observed (being, as I told 
you, honorary member of a club to which some of these people belong), 
1 do not believe that they care much about it, and that is what [ wrote 
to our friend. 

You will see by the newspapers what has happened in public about 
Lord Grey. There has been what they call here foul play going on for 
a long time, and our yellow friend I believe to be at the bottom of it. 
Mr. Ellice, who is a friend and uncle-in-law to D., is.a very agreeable 
man. I have had many conversations with him on the subject of what 
they call “ free trade.” I hate to bore you with politics, but it is cu- 
rious to see that this long-headed man, who represents Coventry, which 
1s a town all made of manufacturers of ribands and such things, tobe 
the advocate of letting into England all our works of industry. He 
has much consulted me, and of course I am too glad to encourage him 
to let in our manufactures, because my papa does much in ribands, and 
your aunt’s son-in-law is good in gloves ;\ but to me it is droll how this 
Sept.—vou, XLII, NO. CLXV. F 
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Ellice should, in his character of champion of the English, riband- 
makers, go to speak in favour of importing French goods. ¥ 

_ | write so in rambling manner, that perhaps you cannot make tail or 
head of me, but the truth is, that just as I am to go to some place, some 
one comes in and speaks much to me of affairs, when J, who have, some 
fish to fry in another place, cannot stop to give him audience; and I.go 
about like what they call here a “* bizzybe,”’ and cull Honi wherever) I 
can find him, glad not to catch only wax. There is something odd, to 
me in this one circumstance, that I fall off in my facility to talk, or 
write English every day I stop here. I fancy when we studied together 
I was bound to follow your beautiful example of patience and study ; 
but now I think I can do without anything but some confidence, to 
write and talk, and I find myself sometimes to be laughed at, The 
other day I was riding in the Park of Richmond with one of the most 
beautiful of English beauties—don’t be alarmed, dear Henriette—and 
she was going fast for me, for I could not catch her to ride by her side ; 
and I called out to her to stop her horse, fur I could not get my horse 
into a decanter; upon which this bright-eyed rosy-cheek Venus burst 
into a fit of great laughter. You see I should have said canter, but as 
in Frenchified names the De gives a sort of nobility, I fancied it would 
be civil to dignify her horse’s pace by the distinctive syllable. 1 neyer 
got over that, for these barbarians laugh out at the mistakes of what 
they call “ foreigners.’’ 

1 remember hearing that the late King, George the Fourth, who was 
the most perfect gentleman in the world, did upon one occasion—being 
extremely anxious for that opportunity—receive Mademoiselle Bur- 
goin, an admirable actress, at Carlton House. The party was small, 
somewhat odd, but very agreeable ; and it was an understood compaet 
on the part of the Prince that while a French lady was at table- 
merely an actress too—nothing but our beautiful language should be 
spoken; of course no other tongue was heard. When Mademoiselle 
Burgoin went home to the Adelphi, a street which she was fond to, 
she was asked what she thought of the Prince Regent? ‘ Oh! he was 
delightful—most charming.” ‘‘ But what,” said a Lord whose name 
I now forget, “what did you think of his speaking French—was it 
good ?” ‘ What,”’ said the actress, “does he ever speak anything else ?” 

This is a proof that King George the Fourth must have been a much 
cleverer man in the tongues than many of those who were his constant 
associates, for I declare to you, | met the other day with one of his 
courtiers, who sat next to me, and conversed, very good-naturedly, in a 
tongue which I did not the least comprehend, watil at last I said to him, 
““ Mi Lor, do you ever speak French?” He stared at me like a 
sticken pig; so I said, “* Does your Lordship ever speak English?” 
which I to him said in proper idiom, in his own tongue. “ To be sure 
I do,” said he, “* but I thought you liked French best;” by the which 
I found he had been speaking to me in my own tongue, as he fancied. 
Nothing is to me so ridiculous as to perceive one trying to make com- 
_ prehend another one with some tongue of which he shall not be per- 
ceived to be intelligent. 

- I have been to a strange sight here which they call a“ musick-miting ;” 
it was in the Abbey Church of Westminster, The King, the Queen, 
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and some other highly respectable people were there: some thousands 
put about in seats to hear very strange sounds of great crashes from 
Handel. You remember a print of him which your uncle had with a 
long wig's| he ate himself blind, and made the choruses;which we heard, 
and which, I suppose, everybody within three miles heard as well. I 
liked it for one hour, then I grew hungry, and then I went to sleep. 
The King went to his luncheon, and I went away. I cannot make 
myself conceive what Handel’s Water-piece is, but it is something, a 
very old gentleman with a pinching nose and besicles told me, was very 
beautiful. I could not help to go, for the exhibition was not fine, and 
the noise was all whisper and whirlwind ; the solos were—lI try to make 
a pun— so low”’ nobody could hear them, and the choruses was 80 
loud and cracking, that I could not bear them in my ear-drums. 

I have given Miss Martineau a letter to you. Although she may per- 
haps go to America instead of France, | quite know that you will not 
like her proposals. She is what they call here a Malthusian,—what that 
is I don’t know, unless it is derived from the English malt-house, so 
that she is a saint in grain. I heard at a place one night Lord Alvanley 
say that, so I putted him down. She is very ugly lady, and will not have 
no ladies have any families. ‘They had a good joke in town the other 
day :—There was an address to Parliament got up in a place called 
Kingsinton,—-because the King’s palace at that end of the town stands 
there,—and this address was about the poors’-rates, or some such thing, 
which Miss Martineau took great interest in, but she had not sufficient 
confidence in herself to get up without consulting the Bishop of London, 
She therefore imparted her difficulty to Dr. Blomfield, who helped her 
out ; and when this precious thing came before the public, it was called 
Miss Martineau’s first child by the Bishop of London. Thus, you see, 
the jestibility of the thing, as a queez upon the Malt-housian faction, 
made much mirth amongst the right-minded part of the population, 

They have odd notions here, as I told you before the way in which 
they reconcile themselves to the washings of elephants and the flirtings 
of monkies on Sundays, when, I verily believe, they themselves would 
flirt from week to week. Marvellous! . . .. . And now there is 
the Duke of Buckingham has produced a bill in the House of Commons 
to prevent all gentlemen from drinking anything but water. It is a curious 
thing, to be sure, that, in a very free country, a man shall not be able 
to do what he shall like with his own mouth and his own money. Oh, 
Henriette! this is the land of liberty ; and yet Committees of Parlia- 
ment meet and decide what a man may, and what he may not do, to 
a tenfold degree more arbitrarily than even our own dear good Louis 
Philippe dare do, who has, entre nous, done more tyrannical acts since 
he has been in the chair (ci-devant throne) which he has usurped, than 
any of his discarded relations ever attempted. Oh! how I envy my 
monarch the cool and intrepid impudence which could denounce the 
barricade-makers, and drive them to desperation and death three years 
after he had been made a king by blood and barricades. I love him with 
all my heart, and shall continue to do so, until he is knocked over. I 
love him the more as I think he is safe; and Palmerston’s valet, I am 
told, is still favourable to his schemes. It sounds odd, but, Henriette, 
a know something about statesmen, and will believe it,—I am told that 

td Palmerston—the elderly man with the whiskers who used to be 
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dancing after that pretty woman with the nez retroussé (1 
name,)—is entirely governed by an’ old valet,—(these eld ees 
always console themselves by having servants older than themselves, )— 
who loves our old poodle, and who completely manages Cupidon. 

When I- come back from Scotland, if I get away safe from a ravenous 
lady of high rank, who is extremely ‘formidable, I shall, I think, cross 
directly from Dover to Calais; but at present so much is offered to one 
in the north, that it is impossible to say what I can do. My object you 
know, 80 no jealousy. I completely turn these muddy-headed islanders 
inside-out: they fancy they are “ doing the ching, and making’ the 
aimable to the foreigner. God bless their noses! they are the game I 
want, to lay open their own hollowneases and littlenesses. If 1 dare'tell 
you all the intrigues, and plots, and counterplots that are going on, I 
should astonish you: however, you can see them. when printed, for 
while I shoot their grouse, drink their ginger-beer champagne, flirt with 
their daughters, and live upon their sons, I still keep an eye to the 
great point, and continue to contribute such traits of character and facts 
illustrative of their manners and customs to our friend, that I feel I 
am doing more good to my country than I am. to my self ; and, con- 
sidering how I am féted, that is not saying a little. 

Adieu, dear Henriette! Remember me to all around you,—not for- 
getting the dear bird ; I hope he has got over his moulting well... What 
thousands of recollections that word excites! Light-blue’ riband. 
Henriette! adieu! adieu! adieu! You shall hear from me soon from 
the Moors and the Boors. Adieu! 


Nt theaste) 


TOM FANE AND I. 











“ Common as light is love, 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever.’—SHELLEY. 





Tom Fane’s four Canadian ponies were whizzing his light phaeton 
through the sand at a rate that would have put spirits into anything 
but a lover absent from his mistress. The “ heaven-kissing” pines 
towered on every side like the thousand and one’columns of the Cistern 
of the Palzologi at Constantinople ; their flat and spreading tops shut- 
ting out the light of heaven almost as effectually as the world of Mus- 
sulmen, mosques, kiosks, bazaars, and Giaours sustained on those 
innumerable capitals, darkens the subterranean wonder of Stamboul. 
An American pine forest is as like a temple, and a sublime one, as any 
dream that ever entered into the architectural brain of the slumbering 
Martin. The Yankee methodists, in their camp-meetings, have but 
followed an irresistible instinct to worship God in the religious dimness 
of these interminable aisles of the wilderness. 

Tom Fane and I had stoned the storks together in the palace of Croe~ 
sus at Sardis. We had read Anastasius on a mufti’s tomb in the Nekro- 
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polis of: Seutari. We had burned with fig: fevers im the same caravan- 


seraivat ‘Smyrna. We had cooled our hot foreheads and cursed the 
Greeks ’in-emulous Romaic in the dim tomb of Agamemnon at Argos. 
We had been) grave at Paris, and merry at Rome; and we had pic-nie’d 
with the beauties of the Fanar in the valley of Sweet Waters in pléea- 
sant Roumelia ; and when, after parting in France, he had returned to 
England and his regiment, and I to New England and law, whom should 
I meet in a stimmer’s trip to the St. Lawrence but Captain Tom Fane of 
the th, quartered at the cliff-perched and doughty garrison of 
Quebec, and ready for any “lark” that would vary the monotony of 
duty ! 

Having eaten seven mess dinners, driven to the Falls of Montmorenci, 
and ‘paid my respects to Lord Dalhousie, the hospitable and able 
Governor of the Canadas, Quebec had no longer a temptation, and obey- 
ing ‘a magnet, of which more anon, I announced to Fane that my traps 
were packed, and my heart sent on a /’avant courier, to Saratoga. 

“Is she pretty ?”’ said Tom. 

“ As the starry-eyed Circassian we gazed at through the grill in the 
slave-market at Constantinople!’’ (Heaven and my mistress forgive 
me for the comparison !—but it conveyed more to Tom Fane than a 
folio of more respectful similitudes. ) 

** Have you-any objection to be drawn to your lady-love by four cattle 
that would buy the soul of Osbaldiston ?” 

*'* Objection !? quotha?”’ 

The next morning four double-jointed and well-groomed ponies were 
mutthing their corn in the bow..of a steamer, upon the St. Lawrence, 
wonderng possibly what, in the name of Bucephalus, had set the hills 
and churches-flying at suela vate down the river. The hills and 
churches came to a stand-still with the steamer opposite Montreal, and 
the ponies were landed and put to their mettle for some twenty miles, 
where they were destined to he astonished by a similar flying pheno- 
menon in the mountains girding the lengthening waters of Lake Champ- 
lain. Landed at Ticonderoga, a few miles’ trot brought them to Lake 
George and a third steamer, and, with a winding passage among green 
islands and overhanging precipices loaded like a harvest waggon with 
vegetation, we made our last landing on the edge of the pine-forest, 
where our story opens. ' 

“ Well, I must object,” says Tom, setting his whip in the socket and 
edging round upon his driving-box,—‘‘ I must object to this republican * 
gravity of yours. I should take it for melancholy, did I not know it 
was the ‘ complexion’ of your never-smiling countrymen,” 

“ Spare me, Tom! ‘1 see a hand you cannot see.’ Talk to your 
ponies, and let me be miserable if you love me.” 

* For what, in the name of common sense ? Are you not within five 
hours of your mistress ? Is not this cursed sand your natal soil? Do not 

‘ The pine-boughs sing 

Old songs with new gladness ?’ | 
and in the years that we have dangled about, ‘ here-and-there-ians’ to- 
together, were you ever before grave, sad, or sulky? and will. you with- 
out a precedent, and you .a lawyer, inflict your stupidity upon me for 
the first time in this waste and being-less solitude? Half.an. hour 
more. 6f the dread silence of this forest, and it will not need the horn of 
Astolpho to set me irremediably mad !” 
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“ If employment will save your wits, you may invent a scheme for 
marrying the son of a poor gentleman to the ward of a rich trader in 
rice and molasses.” 

“ The programme of our approaching campaign, I presume ?” 

“ Simply.” 

** Ts the lady willing?” 

** T would fain believe so.” 

“ Is Mr. Popkins unwilling ? ” 

** As the most romantic lover could desire.” 

* And the state of the campaign?” 

“Why thus. Mr. George Washington Jefferson Frump, whom you 
have irreverently called Mr. Popkins, is sole guardian to the daughter of 
a dead West India Planter, of whom he was once the agent. I fell in 
love with Kate Lorimer from description, when she was at school with 
my sister, saw her by favour of a garden wall, and after the usual 
vows— 

“ Too romantic for a Yankee, by half!” 

“Proposed by letter to Mr. Frump.” 

*° Oh, bathos! ” 

** He refused me.” 

** Because “ 

** Imprimis, | was not myself in the * Sugar line,’ and én secundis, 
my father wore gloves and ‘ did nothing for a living,’—two blots in 
the eyes of Mr. Frump, which all the waters of Niagara would never 
wash from my escutcheon.” | 

* And what the devil hindered you from running off with her ?” 

** Fifty shares in the Manhattan Insurance Company, a gold mine 
in Florida, heaven knows how many hogsheads of treacle, and a million 
of acres on the banks of the Missouri.” 

*** Pluto’s flame-coloured daughter’ defend us! what a living El 
Dorado!” 

“ All of which she forfeits if she marries without old Frump’s con- 
sent.”’ 

“ T see—I see! And this [6 and her Argus are now drinking the 
waters at Saratoga?” 

“* Even so.” 

“ I'll bet you my four-in-hand to a sonnet, that I get her for you 
before the season is over.” 

** Money and all?” 

** Mines, molasses, and Missouri acres! ” 

* And if you do, Tom, I'll give you a team of Virginian bloods that 
would astonish Ascot, and throw you into the bargain a forgiveness for 
riding over me with your camel on the banks of the Hermus.” 

** Santa Maria! do you remember that spongy foot stepping over your 
frontispiece? I had already cast my eyes up to Mont Sypilus to choose 
a clean niche for you out of the rock-hewn tombs of the kings of Lydia. 
I thought you would sleep with Alyattis, Fred !” 

We dashed on through dark forest and open clearing, through glens 
of tangled cedar and wild vine, over log bridges, corduroy marshes and 
sand-hills, till, towards evening, a scattering shanty or two, and an 
occasional sound of a woodman’s axe, betokened our vicinity to Sara- 
toga. A turn around a clump of tall pines brought us immediately into 
the broad street of the village, and the flaunting shops, the overgrown, 
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unsightly hotels, riddled with windows like honeycombs, the} fashion- 
able idlers out for their evening lounge to the waters, the indolent 
smokers on the colonnades, and the dusty and loaded coaches driving 
from door to door in search of lodgings, formed the usual evening picture 
of the Bath of America. 

As it was necessary to Tom’s plan that my arrival at Saratoga should 
not be known, he pulled up at a small tavern at the entrance of the 
street, and dropping me and my baggage, drove on to Congress Hall, 
with my best prayers, and a letter of introduction to my sister, whom 
I had left on her way to the Springs with a party at my departure for 
Montreal. Unwilling to remain in such a tantalizing vicinity, I hired 
a chaise the next morning, and despatching a note to Tom, drove to seek 
a retreat at Barhydt’s—a spot that cannot well be described in the tail 
of a paragraph. 

Herr Barhydt is an old Dutch settler, who, till the mineral springs of 
Saratoga were discovered some five miles from his door, was buried in the 
depth of a forest solitude, unknown to all but the prowling Indian. 
The sky is supported above him (or looks to be) by a wilderness of 
straight, columnar pine-shafts, gigantic in girth, and with no foliage 
except at the top, where they branch out like round tables spread for 
a banquet in the clouds. A small ear-shaped lake, sunk as deep into 
the earth as the firs shoot above it, black as Erebus in the dim shadow 
of its hilly shore and the obstructed light of the trees that nearly meet 
over it, and clear and unbroken as a mirror, save the pearl-spots of the' 
thousand lotuses holding up their cups to the blue eye of heaven that 
peers through the leafy vault, sleeps beneath his window ; and, around 
him in the forest lies, still unbroken, the elastic and brown carpet of 
the faded pine tassels, deposited in yearly layers since the continent 
rose from the flood, and rotted a foot beneath the surface to a rich mould 
that would fatten the Symplegades to a flower-garden. With his black 
tarn well stocked with trout, his bit of a farm in the clearing near by, 
and an old Dutch bible, Herr Barhydt lived a life of Dutch musing, 
talked Dutch to his geese and chickens, sung Dutch psalms to the 
echoes of the mighty forest, and, except on his far-between visits to 
Albany, which grew rarer and rarer as the old Dutch inhabitants 
dropped faster away, saw never a white human face from one maple- 
blossoming to another. 

A roving mineralogist tasted the waters of Saratoga, and, like the 
work of a lath-and-plaster Aladdin, up sprung a thriving village around 
the fountain’s lip, and hotels, tin tumblers and apothecaries multiplied 
in the usual proportion to each other, but out of all precedent with 
every thing else for rapidity. Libraries, newspapers, churches, livery- 
stables, and lawyers, followed in their train, and it was soon established, 
from the Plains of Abraham to the Savannahs of Alabama, that no 
person of fashionable tastes or broken constitution could exist through 
the months of July and August without a visit to the chalybeate springs 
and populous village of Saratoga. It contained seven thousand inha- 
bitants before Herr Barhydt, living in his wooded seclusion only five 
miles off, became aware of its existence. A pair of lovers, philandering 
about the forest on horseback, popped in upon him one June morning, 
and thenceforth there was no rest for the soul of the Dutchman. Every 
body rode down to eat his trout and make love in the dark shades of 
his mirrored lagoon, and at last, in self-defence, he added a room or two 
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to his shanty, enclosed his cabbage-garden, and put'a price upon his 
trout-dinners. Thetraveller now-a-days who has notdined at Barhydt’s 
with his own champagne cold from the tarn, and the white-headed old 


" settler ** gargling”’ Dutch about the house, in his manifold vocation of 


cook, ostler, and waiter, may as well not have seen Niagara. 

Installed in the back-chamber of the old man’s last addition to his 
house, with Barry Cornwall and Elia (old fellow-travellers of mine), a. 
rude chair, a ruder, but clean bed, and a troop of thoughts so perpetually 
from home, that it mattered very little what was the complexion of any- 
thing about me, I waited Tom’s operations with a lover’s usual patience, 
Barhydt’s visiters seldom arrived before two or three o'clock, and the 
long, soft mornings, quiet as a shadowy Elysium on the rim of that 
ebon lake, were as solitary as a melancholy man could desire. Didst 
thou but know, oh! gentle Barry Cornwall, how gratefully thou hast 
been read and mused upon in those dim and whispering aisles of the 
forest, three thousand and more miles from thy smoky whereabout, 
methinks it would warm up the flush of pleasure around thine eyelids, 
though the “ golden-tressed Adelaide” were waiting her good-night 
kisses at thy knee! 

I could stand it no longer. On the second evening of my seclusion, 
I made bold to borrow old Barhydt’s superannuated roadster,’and getting 
up the steam with infinite difficulty in his rickety engine, higgled away 
with a pace to which I could not venture to affix a name, to the gay 
scenes of Saratoga. 

It was ten o’clock when I dismounted at the stable in Congress Hall, 
and, giving der Teufel, as the old man ambitiously styled his steed, to 
the hands of the ostler, stole round through the garden to the eastern 
colonnade. 

I feel called upon to describe ‘* Congress Hall.” Some fourteen or 
fifteen millions of white gentlemen and ladies consider that wooden and 
windowed Babylon as the proper Palace of Delight—a sojourn to be 
sighed for, and sacrificed for, and economised for—the birth-place of 
Love, the haunt of Hymen, the aretia of fashion—a place without which 
a new lease of life were valueless—for which, if the conjuring cap of 
King Ernicus itself could not furnish a season ticket, it might lie ona 
lady’s toilet as unnoticed as a bride’s night-cap a twelvemonth’ after 
marriage. I say to myself, sometimes, as I pass the window of White’s, 
and see a world-sick nobleman with the curl of satiety and disgust on 
his lip, wondering how the next hour will come to its death, “ If you 
but knew, my Lord, what a campaign of pleasure you are losing in 
America—what belles than the blue-bell slighter and fairer—what 
hearts than the dew-drops fresher and clearer, are living their pretty 
hour, like gems undived for in the ocean—what loads of foliage—what 
‘Titans of trees—what glorious wildernesses of rocks and waters, are 
lavishing their splendours on the clouds that sail over them, and all 
within the magic circle of which Congress Hall is the centre, and which 
a circling dove would measure to get an appetite for his breakfast—if 
you but knew this, my Lord, as I know it, you would not be gazing so 
vacantly on the steps of Crockford’s, nor consider ‘ the greybeard’ such 
a laggard in his hours!” 

Congress Hall is a wooden building, of which the size and capacity 
could never be definitely ascertained. It is built on a slight elevation, 
just above the strongly impregnated spring whose name it bears, with 
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little!attempt at architecture, save aspacious and vine-covered colonnade, 
serving’asa promenade on either side, and two wings, the extremities 
uf Which are lost in the distance. A relic or two of the still-astonished 
forest ‘towers above the chimneys, in the shape of a melancholy group of 
firs; and, five: minutes walk from the door, the dim old wilderness 
stands looking down on the village in its primeval grandeur, like the 
spirits of the wronged Indians, whose tracks arg scarce vanished from 
the sandy; In the strength of the summer solstice, from five hundred 
to a thousand people dine together at Congress Hall, and, after absorh- 
ingas many bottles of the best wines of the world, a sunset promenade 
plays the valve to the sentiment thus generated, and, with a cup of tea, 
the crowd separates to dress for the nightly ball. There are several 
other hotels in the village, equally crowded and equally spacious, and 
the ballis given alternately at each. Congress Hall is the ‘‘ crack” 
place, however, and I expect that Mr. Westcott, the obliging proprietor, 
will give me the preference of rooms, on my next annual visit, for this 
just and honourable mention. 

The dinner-tables were piled into an orchestra, and draped with green 
baize and green wreaths, the floor of the immense hall was chalked with 
American flags and the initials of all the heroes of the Revolution, and 
the band were playing a waltz in a style that made the candles quiver, 
and the pines tremble audibly in their tassels. The ball-room was on 
thegrouud floor, and the colonnade upon the garden side was crowded 
with spectators, a row of grinning black fellows edging the cluster of 
heads at“every window, and keeping time with their hands and feet in 
the'irresistible sympathy of their music-loving natures, Drawing my 
hatover my eyes, I stood at the least-thronged window, and concealing 
my face in the curtain, waited impatiently for the appearance of the 
dancers. . 

The bevy in the drawing-room was sufficiently strong at last, and the 
lady patronesses, handed in by a state Governor or two, and here and 
there a Member of Congress, achieved the entrée with their usual intre- 
pidity. Followed beaux, and ,followed belles. Such belles! Slight, 
delicate, fragile-looking creatures, elegant as Retzch’s angels, warm- 
eyed as Mahomedan houris, yet timid as the antelope whose hazel orbs 
they eclipse, limbed like nothing earthly except an American woman— 
I would rather not go on! When I speak of the beauty of my country- 
women my heart swells. I do believe the new world has a newer . 
mould for its mothers and daughters. I think 1 am not prejudiced. [I 
have been years away. I have sighed in France; I have loved in 
Italy ; I have bargained for Circassians in an Eastern bezestein, and [ 
have lounged at Howell and James’s on a sunny day in the season; and 
my eye is trained and my perceptions quickened—but I do think 
(honour bright! and Heath’s Book of Beauty forgiving me) that there 
is no such beautiful work of God under the arch of the sky as an Ame- 
rican girl in her belle-hood. 

Enter Tom Fane in a Stultz coat and Sparding tights, looking as a 
man who had been the mirror of Bond-street might be supposed to 
look, a thousand leagues from his club-house. She leaned on his arm. 
I had never seen her half so lovely. Fresh and calm from the seclu- 
sion of her chamber, her transparent cheek was just tinged with the 
first mounting blood from the excitement of lights and music. Her 

lips were slightly parted, her fine-lined eyebrows were arched with a 
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girlish surprise, and her ungloved arm lay rope a and confidingly 
within his, as white, round, and slender as if Canova had wrought it in 
Parian for his Psyche. If you have never seen a beauty of northern 
blood nurtured in a southern clime, the cold fairness of her race warmed 
up as if it had been steeped in some golden sunset, and her deep blue 
eye darkened and filled with a fire as unnaturally resplendent as the 
fusion of crysoprase into a diamond—and if you have never known the 

nding contrast in the character, the intelligence and constancy 
of the north kindling with the enthusiasm and impulse, the passionate- 
ness and the abandon of a more burning latitude, you have seen 
nothing, let me insinuate, though you “ have been i’ the Indies twice,” 
that could give you an idea of Kate Lorimer. 

She waltzed, and then Tom danced with my sister, and then, resign- 
ing her to another partner, he offered his arm again to Miss Lorimer, 
and left the ball-room with several other couples for a turn in the fresh 
air of the colonnade. I was not jealous, but I felt unpleasantly at his 
returning to her so immediately. He was the handsomest man, out of 
all comparison, in the room, and he had dimmed my star too often in 
our rambles in Europe and Asia, not to suggest a thought, at least, that 
the same pleasant eclipse might occur in our American astronomy. I 
stepped off the colonnade, and took a turn in the garden. 

Those “ children of eternity,’ as Walter Savage Landor poetically 
calls “the breezes,’’ performed their soothing ministry upon my 
temples, and I replaced Tom in my confidence with an heroic effort, 
and turned back. A swing hung between two gigantic pines, just 
under the balustrade, and flinging myself into the cushioned seat, I 
abandoned myself to the musings natural to a person “ in my situa- 
tion.” The sentimentalizing promenaders lounged backwards and for- 
wards above me, and not hearing Tom’s drawl among them, I pre- 
sumed he had returned to the ball-room. A lady and gentleman, walk- 
ing in silence, stopped presently, and leaned upon the railing opposite 
the swing. They stood a moment, looking into the dim shadow of the 

ine-grove, and then a voice, that I knew better than my own, remarked 
in a low and silvery tone upon the beauty of the night. 

She was not answered, and after a moment’s pause, as if resuming a 
conversation that had been interrupted, she turned very earnestly to 
her companion, and asked, “‘ Are you sure, quite sure, that you could 
venture to marry without a fortune ?” 

** Quite, dear Miss Lorimer !”’ 

I started from the swing, but before the words of execration that 
rushed choking from my heart could struggle to my lips, they had 
mingled with the crowd and vanished. 

I strode down the garden-walk in a frenzy of passion. Should I 
call him immediately to account? Should I rush into the ball-room 
and accuse him of his treachery to her face? Should I drown myself 
in old Barhydt’s tarn, or join an Indian tribe and make war upon the 
whites ?—or should I—cou/d I—be magnanimous—and write him a note 
immediately, offering to be his groomsman at the wedding ? 

I stepped into the punch-room, asked for pen, ink, and paper, and 
indited the following note :— 

“ Dear Tom,—lf your approaching nuptials are to be sufficiently 
public to admit of a groomsman, you will make me the happiest of 
friends by selecting me for that office. Yours ever truly,—Frep.” 
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“Having despatched it to his room, I flew to the stable, roused der 
Teufel, who had gathered up his legs in the straw for the night, fl 
him furiously out of the village, and giving him the rein as he entered the 
forest, enjoyed the scenery in the humour of mad old Hieronymo in the 
i y :—*the moon dark, the stars extinct, the winds blow- 
img, the owls shrieking, the toads croaking, the minutes jarring, and the 
clock striking twelve ! ” 

Early the next day Tom’s “ tiger” dismounted at Barhydt’s door 
with an answer to my note as follows :— 

“ Dear Frev,—The devil must have informed you of a secret I sup- 
posed safe from all the world. Be assured I should have chosen no one 
but yourself to support me on the occasion, and however you have dis- 
covered my design upon your treasure, a thousand thanks for your 
generous consent. I expected no less from your noble nature. Yours 
devotedly,— Tom. 

“ P.S.—I shall endeavour to be at Barhydt’s, with materials for the 
fifth act of our comedy, to-morrow morning.” 

“Comedy!” call you this, Mr. Fane! I felt my heart turn black as 
I threw down the letter. After a thousand plans of revenge formed and 
abandoned, borrowing old Barhydt’s rifles, loading them deliberately, 
and discharging them again into the air, I flung myself exhausted on the 
bed, and reasoned myself back to my magnanimity. I would be his 
groomsman ! 

It was a morning like the burst of a millennium on the world. I felt 
as if I should never forgive the birds for their mocking enjoyment of it. 
The wild heron swung up from the reeds, the lotuses shook out their 
dew into the lake as the breeze stirred them, and the senseless old 
Dutchman sat fishing in his canoe, singing one of his unintelligible 
psalms to a quick measure that half maddened me. I threw myself 
upon the yielding floor of pine-tassels on the edge of the lake, and with 
the wretched school philosophy, “ Si gravis est, brevis est,” endeavoured 
to put down the tempest of my feelings. 

A carriage rattled over the little bridge, mounted the ascent rapidly, 
and brought up at Barhydt’s door. 

“Fred! shouted Tom, “ Fred! ” 

I guiped down a choking sensation in my throat, and rushed up the 
bank to him. A stranger was dismounting from his horse. 

“ Quick!” said Tom, shaking my hand hurriedly, “ there is no time 
to lose. Out with your inkhorn, Mr. Poppletree, and have your papers 
signed while I tie up my ponies.” 

“What is this, Sir?” said I, starting back as the stranger deliberately 
presented me with a paper, in which my own name was‘written in con- 
spicuous letters. 

The magistrate gazed at me with a look of astonishment. “ A con- 
tract of marriage, I think, between Mr. Frederick and Miss 
Katherine Lorimer, spinster. Are you the gentleman named in that 
mstrument, Sir ?”? 

At this moment my sister, leading the blushing girl by the hand, 
came and threw her arms about my neck, and drawing her within my 
reach, ran off and left us together. 


There are some pure moments in this life that description would only 
profane, 
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. We were married by the village magistrate in that magnificent sanc- 
tuary of the forest, old Barhydt and his lotuses the only indifferent 
witnesses of vows as passionate as ever trembled upon human lips. 

I had scarce pressed her to my heart and dashed the tears from my 
eyes, when Fane, who had looked more at my sister than at the bride 
during the ceremony, left her suddenly, and thrusting a roll of parch- 
ment into my pocket, ran off wobriee his ponies. I was on the way 
to Saratoga, a married man, and my e on the seat beside me, before 
I had recovered from my astonishment. ) F 

‘* Pray,” said Tom, “ if it be not an impertinent question, and you can 
find breath in your ecstacies, how did you find out that your sister had 
done me the honour to accept the offer of my hand.” 

The resounding woods rung with his unmercifal laughter at the ex- 
planation. : 

“ And pray,”’ said I, in my turn, “if it is not an impertinent question, 
and you can find a spare breath in your ecstacies, by what magic did 
you persuade old Frump to trust his ward and her_title-deeds to your 
treacherous keeping ?”’ | 

“ It is a long story, my dear Fred, and I will give you the particulars 
when you pay me the ‘ Virginia bloods’ you wot of. Suffice it for the 
present, that Mr. Frump believes Mr. Tom Fane (alias Jacob Phipps, . 
Esq., sleeping partner of a banking-house at Liverpool)ito be the ac- 
cepted suitor of his fair ward. In his extreme delight at:séeing her in 
so fair a way to marry into a bank, he generously made her ‘a present of 
her own fortune, signed over his right to control it by a document in 
your possession, and will undergo as agreeable a surprise in about five 
minutes as the greatest lover of excitement could desire.” 

The ponies dashed on. The sandy ascent by the Pavilion Spring was 
surmounted, and in another minute we were at the'door of Congress 
Hall. The last stragglers from the breakfast-table were lounging down the 
colonnade, and old Frump sat reading his newspaper under the portico. 

** Aha! Mr. Phipps,” said he, as Tom drove up, “ back so soon, eh? 
Why, I thought you and Kitty would be billing it till dinner-time !” 

** Sir!” said Tom, very gravely, “ you have the honour of addressing 
Captain Thomas Fane, of his Majesty’s —th Fusileers, and whenever 
you have a moment’s leisure I shall be happy to submit to your perusal 
a certificate of the marriage of Miss Katherine Lorimer to the gentleman 
I have the pleasure to present to you. Mr. Frump, Mr. - 

At the mention of my name, the blood in Mr. Frump’s ruddy coun- 
tenance turned suddenly to the colour of the Tiber. Poetry alone can 
express the feeling pictured in his countenance :— 

“If every atom of a dead man’s flesh 
Should creep each one with a particular hfe, 
Yet all as cold as ever—'twas just sc. 
Or had it drizzled needle-points of frost, 
Upon a feverish head made suddenly bald.” 


George Washington Jefferson Frump, Esq., left Congress Hall the 
same evening, and has since ungraciously refused an invitation to Cap- 
tain Fane’s wedding—possibly from his having neglected to invite him 
on a similar occasion at Saratoga. This last, however, | am free to say, 
is a gratuitous supposition of my own. 

SLINGsBY. 
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TWO SONNETS. 


MRS. MARDYN, FORMERLY OF DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 





To tHE Morninea Star. 


_ Ts kindled late and lofty in the skies, 
When sink such weary stars as wait on night, 
In lonely loveliness I mark thee rise. 


So fair, like rains of silver, falls thy sheen— 
So sighing-soft the airs which steal around, 
I muse enamoured of the peaceful scene, 
Nor ask a gaudier light, a bolder sound. 
Nay, when meridian suns their glory shed, 
Planet of milder beam! for thee I mourn! 


So the wild maid in sylvan cabin bred, 
If, thence to courtly crowds and splendour borne, 
Amidst the blaze will oft invoke, with tears, 


vy The ealin simplicity of earlier years, 





THE WANDERER, 
Written at Genoa, in November, 1822. 


The roving merchant, whom a froward fate 
Long years divorees from his native land, 

May cheerly trace Magellan's ice-girt strait, 
Or patient traverse Barca’s burning sand ;— 


For Hope, whene’er his vent'rous spirit faints, 
Sheds her rich colours o’er the present bourne, 
And in the far perspective gaily paints 
A home of loves to greet his fond return. 


But ah! for her whose home lies fallen low— 
Whose social ties with life are rent in twain— 
Nor kin—nor friend—a hermit in her woe— 


What charm may that faint wanderer’s heart sustain ? 


E’en Hope no more the rainbow dares illume, 
But veils her brow and muses o'er a tomb! 
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LOS PUELCHES; OR, THE PAMPA INDIANS. 


“ THere is something,” says Washington Irving, “ in the character 
and habits of the North American Indian, taken in connexion with the 
scenery over which he is accustomed to range, its vast lakes, boundless 
forests, majestic rivers, and trackless plains, that is to my mind won- 
derfully striking and sublime.”” I know not if the observation of the 
clegant writer I have just quoted does not still more forcibly apply to 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the southern portion of the American con- 
tinent, many of whose tribes have to this day maintained that proud 
independence, the main pillar of savage virtue, and whose lofty spirits 
have never yet been humiliated and debased by a sense of inferiority, or 
corrupted by the withering breath of civilization. And yet, notwith- 
standing that the man of savage life presents to the philosopher so inte- 
resting a field for study and research, it is really singular how few and 
barren are the facts we are in possession of concerning him. The early 
conquerors of America, and even the missionaries, have never given us 
a true and faithful description of these [people ; and, with the view of 
magnifying their own exploits, have grossly exaggerated the number of 
Indian nations, and disfigured their character by ridiculous stories of 
barbarism and cannibalism, which, even to this day, are accredited by 
the ignorant vulgar. At the period of the conquest, the territory at pre- 
sent constituting a part of the Argentine republic, that of the Cisplatina 
republic, or the Banda Oriental, and the southern portion of the 
dominions of the Dictator Francia, were inhabited by the following 
nations:—The Charnas, Yaros, Bohanes, Chanos, Minurnes, and the 
Pampas. Although the most perfect physical resemblance existed be- 
tween all these tribes, they were strongly contradistinguished both in 
manners and language, The Pampas—the subject of the present paper, 
and who have cost the Spaniards more blood than all the armies of 
the Peruvian Incas, or those of the Mexican Montezuma—led a wan- 
dering life between the thirty-sixth and thirty-ninth degrees of latitude ; 
they were first known by the name of Querandis or Puelches, because 
every division of the nation has its own distinctive appellation, and 
which in consequence led to the erroneous supposition that they were so 
many distinct tribes. This nation opposed the invaders with such obsti- 
nate pertinacity, that, after experiencing a considerable loss, they obliged 
them to abandon their newly-founded city of Buenos Ayres. But, 
struck with the importance of the position, the Spaniards came a 
second time, and being strong in cavalry, at that period an arm as terrible 
to the Indians as they have since made it to their Spanish oppressors, 
the Pampas were unable to resist, and retired to the territory they have 
since inhabited, where they exist by hunting the yatoo, the hare, 
and the ostrich, which on these boundless plains are found in great 
abundance*. But in a very short time after the arrival of the Spaniards, 





* Before the revolution, it was computed that there existed in the province of 
Buenos Ayres twelve million oxen, and three to four million horses, without 
comprising the innumerable herds of wild cattle without proprietors. At that 
= and even at the present day, an ox was frequently killed for its tongue and 

» and the carcass left for the vultures of the plains. 
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the wild horses had multiplied to such an astonishing degree, that the 
Pampas began to catch them; and their flesh, being found palatable, has 
since constituted their ordinary food. The Spaniards, on the other 
hand, deriving an immense commerce from the hides and tallow of these 
wild animals, soon thinned the numerous herds that extended on the 
west to the Cordillera, and on the south to the very confines of Pata- 
gonia, Thus the Pampas, deprived of their ordinary means of subsist- 
ence, began to make incursions into the Spanish territory—inde bellum ; 
hence the origin of those bloody wars that have ever since almost con- 
tinually raged between the Pampas and the descendants of Spaniards; 
in the course of which whole provinces have been laid waste by their de- 
vastating fury, the communication between Buenos and Chile rvs | 
interrupted, and the safety of that city itself more than once endangered, 
And yet the number of these warriors, who have so long set at defiance 
the Spanish power, never exceeded a thousand. Living constantly in 
the dpen air, naked, and subsisting on horse-flesh, prizing beyond every- 
thing else their savage independence, these children of Nature presént a 
singular and interesting contrast to the condition of their fellow men in 
civilized society, whose numerous trammels and complicated misery so 
justify the observation of Lucan, that— 


“ Paucis humanum vivit genus.” 


In person the Pampa is about six feet high, strongly limbed, with a 
broad flat countenance, wearing an habitual expression of melancholy 
and sternness, Neither the men nor the women ever cut or comb their 
hair; the former bring it up to a point, and tie it with a thong round 
their head ; the latter part it on the forehead @ /a Vierge, making with the 
ends two thick tails, which fall back over the neck and the arms. When 
in the Pampas both sexes go nearly naked; but those who, during the 
moments of truce that sometimes prevail, come down to Buenos Ayres, 
adopt the poncho, which they ornament in a rude fashion with bones 
and feathers. Every chief inhabits a separate district, which the 
change as soon as forage becomes scarce, fur they are unacquainted with 
even the simplest elements of agriculture. Laws they have none; and 
their religion is of so complicated a nature, as to render it doubtful 
if they possess any exact notions of a Supreme Being; but that they 
believe in a future state is evident by their funeral rites, and their ideas of 
the pleasures of Paradise ; these they make consist in hunting the gama 
and the ostrich during the day, and in carousing through the night. 
Thus, on the death of an Indian, his bolas and his favourite steeds are 
slaughtered and buried with him, and also a large portion of the strong 
fermented liquor distilled from the cactus, of which they are so passion- 
ately fond. Polygamy, so common among the other Indian nations, is 
rarely found among the Pampas, so that the social condition of their 
women is infinitely superior to that of those of the other tribes. 

But it is in their system of warfare that these hardy children of 
Nature will excite our liveliest admiration, by a display of daring intre- 
pidity, a lofty contempt of death, unsurpassed by any people who have 
ever existed*, Strange as it may appear, with the use of the bow they 


—— 





* Azara relates the following anecdote of the courage of these Indians :—Five 
of them, who had been made prisoners, were put on board a line-of-battle ship, and 
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are perfectly unacquainted. At the period of the cong 
use of the javelin, Ay apie bre on hurled, or used T hapt to fe in 


close combat ; but “on becoming a nation of horsemen, they have con- 
lenges w singular dexterit 

9 ithe dled ‘and the lasso ; with the former 
at oo fel strike an object at 150 distance ; or 
object a sh they strike it witliodt letting go the oe | 
ball is attached. It was with this singular arm that they capt 
put todeath Don Diego de Mendoza (the brother of the founder fui aa 
Ayres) and the whole of his staff; and, by attaching bundles of burn 
straw to these missiles, os once succeeded in setting fire to sey 
houses at Buenos Ayres, and even burnt some ships in the harbour. 

When they have determined on a warlike expedition, they imme- 
diately hide their women, and then set forward with the speed of the 
Pampero wind of their native plains, driving before them herds of wild 
horses, which enable them to execute m arches which, for rapidity and 
length, will appear incredible in Europe. n approaching the enemy’s 
territory, they detach some scouts on their Py and flanks to recomnoitre. 
These men then advance with the greatest precaution, crouching, down 
beneath their horses’ bellies, and stopping every now and then to allow 
them to graze, the better to deceive the enemy ; for this reason the In- 
dian horses are never bitted. Sometimes they will advance crawh 
their hands and knees, and, having completed their reconnoissance of the 
hut, the object of attack, ‘they gallop back to the main body, taking 
care, if discovered, to take an opposite diréction. When all is ready for 
the attack, they dash forward with the fury of demons, striking their 
mouths with their bridle hands, and, setting up a wild scream that 
strikes terror into the stoutest heart, set fire to the hat, and murder, all 
without discrimination, reserving only the young and beautiful females, 
whom they carry off in triumph to their mhospitable deserts. 

Yet, in spite of all, there must be either some charm unknown to us 
children of civilization -in the wandering life of the desert, or, on the 
other hand, there must be more soil in the heart of the Pampa Indian 
for the growth of the all-generous sympathies and affections of our nature 
than is usually ascribed to him ; for there exist numerous instances of 
women thus carried off by the Indians, who have refused, after some 
years’ experience, to return to the civilized habits of their infancy. 
There is also another feature in the mode of life of these Indians which 
appears to have escaped the attention of the philosopher, and this is the 

revolation produced in their manners by the introduction of the horse 
among them. Although at present ignorant of the simplest rudiments 
of agriculture, the peculiar nature of the country they inhabit would, 
without the use of this useful quadruped, have rendered an existence by 


—-——_—_— ——— 





sent to sea. On clearing the mouth of the Plate, the captain allowed them to come 
on deck, when one of them, approaching a corporal of marines, and, observing him 
off his guard, seized his arms and immediately killed two pilots and fourteen 
sailors. "The Gear ohare etvdmpted also to seize some arms, but, failing im the 
we Detatodanan leiertecnon chan sao ed. 

° these arms have been so often described that it is unnecessary to recor to 
them here. The lasso, however, is not of American origin like the bolas. Mention 


of it will be found in ‘Herodotus, in bis eatalogue of the invadi aang pd Guiate 
undet Xerxes. - 
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fhe chase ‘$0 very precarious, as to convince us of the i 
of its "being their only means of subsistence. Again, the paucity. of 
the lactiferous Suiaels, ‘and the consequent absence of pastoral na- 
tions in' the New World, offers a powerful t against the theory 
which would people America from Eastern Asia, for it is hardly to be 
that any of the pastoral hordes of Tartary would emigrate 
across the Strait of Behring, without carrying with a supply. of 
those cattle on which their whole subsistence depended. That America 
was admirably suited for the propagation of them is provedl by the ex- 
traordmary herds of wild cattle and horses which have overrun the 
plains from the few originally carried over by the Spaniards. Be this 
as it may, certain it is that the introduction of the horse has completely 
revolutionized the mode of life of the Pampa Indian. So mentified is 
he become with this animal, that almost every occupation of his life is 
performed on horseback, to such an extent, that on foot he is literally 
the most useless animal in existence. 

For the defence of their frontiers against the incursions of these sa- 
vages, the Buenos Ayrean Government had established a chain of posts 
along the Indian frontier, but they proved ineffectual in checking .the 
depredations of the Indian, which were more frequent in ratio as the 
immense herds of cattle became thinned, a circumstance which the late 
revolutionary war had greatly increased. About eighteen months ago, they 
accordingly despatched an army under the command of Manoel Rozas, 
for the purpose of ridding themselves of the scourge that had so long 
been the terror of their frontier line. The result was crowned by the 
most signal success ; the once formidable Puelches have been nearly 
exterminated, and their scattered remnants driven into the inaccessible 
fastnesses of the Andes. 

Once, on my return from an excursion to a large Estancia, situated in 
the very heart of the Pampas, our party, while pushing on at a rapid pace, 
to gain the next station before night-fall, observed, as the sun was casting 
its lengthening shadows across the plain, a single horseman spurring 
towards us at a furious rate, from a hut which we had left about half a 
league on our right. From the signs which the man kept making, and 
his furious exertions to come up with us, we deemed that he might have 
something important to communicate ; we accordingly drew bridle until 
he had frned us. “ Viva Dios,” exclaimed the Gaucho, courteously 
doffing his montero—* Viva Dios, cavalleros; fortunate for you is it 
that you passed within sight of my hut, or, by our Lady del Carmen, 
not one of you would see to-morrow’s sun; for know ye that the In- 
dians are scouring the neighbourhood ; they have already burnt several 
huts, murdered their inmates, and driven off the cattle. Return, there- 
fore, to my hut, if you wish to see again the mothers who bore you; and 
there you will find a party of dragones a cavallo, (dragous on horse- 
back,) on their march toone of the frontier posts, whose Commander has 
deemed it prudent to halt till the barbaros have retired into the desert.” 

latter part of this unexpected communication convinced us that it 
would be madness to proceed ; we therefore galloped towards the hut. 

The hut proved more spacious than the generality of the Gauchos’ 
habitations, and was surrounded by aditch. Before its principal en- 
trance a party of troopers and Gauchos were lounging about, smoking 
their cigars; and the corral, about a hundred paces off, was literally 
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crowded with cattle. On alighting, the two officers pomeuiing the 
cavalry detachment came out, and, corroborating the intelligence of our 
guide, politely invited us to enter the hut. On entering the principal 
apartment of this rude habitation, the scene that presented itself was 
singularly wild and picturesque. The red glare of a charcoal fire threw 
out in fearful relievo the groups of savage-looking figures that occupied 
it. In one corner was a party of troopers busily engaged in cleaning 
and examining the locks of their carbines ; in another, a group of women 
and children, the latter of whom were playing with two large and fierce 
dogs of the blood-hound breed ; and in the centre, a party of Gauchos, 
stretched upon the ground, were playing at monté ; while around the 
walls were arranged the different implements of war and the chase. In 
this hut I passed nearly a week, and, anxious as I was to reach the city, 
I did not regret a delay that afforded me so fine an opportunity of study- 
ing the manners of the Gauchos—to an European, a race, from their wild, 
predatory existence, almost as interesting as the Indians themselves. 

Although personally brave, and among the finest horsemen in the uni- 
verse, the Gauchos frankly own their inferiority to their Indian foes, and 
quail before their whirlwind charge on the open plain. Yet under cover 
of their huts, and by the aid of a few fire-arms, a mere handful of these 
men have, over and over again, repulsed a host of Indians. On the 
present occasion, these fiery spirits sought, by the attraction of play, to 
dispel the ennui of their confinement (for, while the Indians were in the 
neighbourhood, none dared stir beyond the precincts of the hut) ; and 
the gama, the lion, and the ostrich ranged their boundless plains, unpur- 
sued by the flying bolas or the fatal lasso. Seated on the skeletons of 
horses’ heads, these singular beings would literally pass the whole day 
at their favourite game of monté : each man had his naked knife beside 
him, as an ultima ratio, in case of dispute ; and it was both curious and 
interesting to remark how accurately you could read the alternate turns 
of good and ill luck, by the varying hues of their dark, handsome coun- 
tenances. On the approach of mght, the whole party withdrew within 
the hut—the evenings were passed in listening to stories of the War of 
Independence—two of the troopers having served in every action from 
Maipo down to the decisive victory of Ayacucho, which sealed the inde- 
pendence of Spanish America. On the conclusion of the recital of some 
brilliant exploit, the whole party would sing, con amore, a stanza of the 
patriot hynu— 

“ Con libertad protestamos vivir, 
O con gloria juramos morir !”’ 

Sometimes a Gaucho would, to a guitar accompaniment, sing one of the 
wild and beautiful ditties of the Pampas ;—the melodies of which airs 
are simple and plaintive, and, when accompanied by the national dance, 
the clashing of their huge, ponderous spurs, and the fiery, animated looks 
of the dancers, impart to the whole scene a singularly wild and pic- 
turesque effect. But the chief attraction of these reunions was the 
tales of Indian warfare, which were listened to with intense and profound 
attention. Many that I heard were so singular in their details, so heart- 
rending in their catastrophes, that if only slightly embellished by the aid 
of fiction, the popular tales of the Pampas would be read in this country 
with profound interest ; as it was, the effect produced upon the assembled 
party by these tales of blood was electric—the women. and children 
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would draw closely together as if the Indian yell was already pealing in 
their ear; while the men,—their dark countenances glowing like copper 
exposed to the action of a furnace,—would draw their long knife across 
their gnashed teeth, and utter fearful exclamations of revenge. 

On one occasion I ventured to hint that there might be some exag- 
geration in these stories of Indian cruelty. 

“* Come here, Manuella,” said our host, turning towards the group of 
females that occupied one corner of the apartment—‘ Come here, and 
tell this foreign cavallero thine own bloody tale—how the fierce Puel- 
ches murdered all thy kindred, and how, by the msericordia di Dios, 
thou escaped’st the dreadful fate that awaited thee.”’ 

The person thus addressed was a female,—tall beyond the usual stan- 
dard of the South American women,—her age might have been forty ; 
and her countenance, though bronzed by the winds and burning sun of 
her native plains, was marked by a Grecian regularity of outline ; her 
eyes were dark and lustrous, and a profusion of raven hair fell back 
wildly on her neck and shoulders, reminding me strongly of one of the 
dark creations of Velasquez or his pupil Murillo’s pencil. 

Manuella arose, and came and seated herself beside me. 

** And is it then true,” said I, addressing myself to her, ‘‘ that you 
have been an eye-witness of one of those bloody scenes such as this night 
I have heard related ?” 

** Si, Cavallero ; and with the permission of those present will I relate 
my tale.” 

“ Prosique con Dios, Manuella,” exclaimed several of the party ; “ it 
is a story we never tire of hearing.” 

Thus encouraged, Manuella spoke as follows :— 

“Come next St. John’s eve, it will be just four and twenty years 
since the occurrence of the horrible catastrophe which robbed me of all 
that endeared existence. I was at that time residing with my family in 
a wut, on the western extremity of the clover ground, not far from the 
pcst-road to Mendoza. Confiding in the long truce which had existed 
with the Indians, my husband and father had neglected those precau- 
tions of defence usually adopted on the Pampas. In this state of fatal 
security we were one night awakened by.the well-known Indian war-cry 
— Dios mio! + Dios mio! Cavallero, those yells, to which the cries of the 
damned must be joyous seguidillas—those cries which tolled the knell of 
my whole family, will for ever ring in my ears, were I to live for centu- 
tries. Before we could recover from our surprise, the enemy had forced 
the door of the hut, and commenced the work of extermination.’ 

“ And did they give no quarter ?”’ said I, interrupting her. 

“* Quarter, indeed, Cavallero—Si mataron a todos, hasta a los che- 
quitos—they murdered all, even the very infants. Yes, Cavallero, with 
these eyes,” and as she spoke she drew down her cheeks with both hands 
till her eye-balls appeared starting from her head—“ with these eyes I 
saw my aged mother dragged at a horse-tail round her burning dwelling 
——I saw my father and husband, after a brave defence, expire under the 
most excruciating torments. But this was not all—the worst still re- 
mains to be told—by the light of the moon, which grew pale at the 
scene of blood, I saw the murdered body of my first born, mz querida 
Manuelita (my darling Manuella) borne high in the air, on the point of 
an Indian lance, amid the frightful yells of the fiends, till, tired with 
G2 
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the sport, they tossed it as fuel into the flames! Santa Madre di Dios ”’ 
exclaimed this poor creature, in a tone of heart-rending angiush, and 
buryitig her face in her hands—* what had thy Boe he Shas ‘done ‘to, 
draw down upon her head such signal'vengeance PP 

“ And yet, Manuella,” said I, after a short pause, “ you alone escaped, 
to tell this dreadful tale.” ; quNga pen va tual 

“ Si, Senor, sola—alone I escaped. Look upon this face on which, 
time and grief have made such fearful ravages—por mis peccados—it 
was then as young and beautiful as it is now old and uit: i, Cavallero, 
that fatal gift of beauty of which I was then so proud and vain, that 
heaven in its wrath designed it an instrument of punishment—that fatal 
gift reserved me for a fate, to a buena Christiana, worse than a million 
deaths—to be the bride of one of those murderous dogs—to drag on the 
remainder of my wretched existence amid a race of descomulgados 
Indios, who have ni fe, ni ley, ni rey!” 

“ Dreadful, indeed, Manuella, would have been thy fate!” [ rejoined ; 
“but by what miracle did you escape ?” : 

“Senor, Dios es grande,” she replied, crossing herself. “ Although 
the maidens of the Pampas, probably from the scenes of bloodshed: to 
which they are inured almost from their cradles, possess not the keen and 
tender sensibilities of the damas of the city, still they can feel—aye, 
and acutely, too. When I saw the body of my murdered innocent tossed | 
into the flames that were consuming its father’s feet, a sickening feeling 
came over me that rendered me insensible to all around. I have some 
indistinct recollection of being placed on a horse, and of sweeping away, 
across the Pampa, as if borne on the wings of a Pampero wind—but 
beyond this I know nothing. When I came to my senses, I found 
myself in a Gaucho hut, whose inmates found me‘lying on the Rea 
abandoved by the Indians, who doubtless thought I had expired. Thus, 
Seior, by the mercy of Our Lady did I escape.” 

“And yet, Manuella,” said I, breaking the pause which followed the 
conclusion of the narrative, “* you still continue to live on the Pampas ; 
bereaved as you now are of kindred, why not seek the quiet and protec- 
tion of the city?” : 

Manuella smiled bitterly. ‘“ What, Cavallero! exchange the pure. 
breezes of the Pampas, for the close, sickly atmosphere of that humay 
charnel-house, the city? Forego the cravings of revenge for,the dull 
stagnant quietude of its walls? How little you know of our Gaucho 
feelings! Behold this knife,” she continued’ with terrible energy, draw- 
ing from her boot one of those long sharp weapons, while her whole 
frame quivered with emotion—“ behold ‘this cuchillo! thrice has, its 
thirsty point drunk deeply of Indian blood, and, con /a gracia di Dios, 
it shall drink a long draught ere Manuella sleeps with her fathers !”” 

I shuddered as she spoke, and soon after found that she had indeed 
outlived every feeling but that of revenge. 

I arose early on the following morning, and walked forth, eager to 
exchange the close, confined atmosphere of the hut for the pure breezes 
of the tm er The sun was just rising through the thick mists that still 
hung over the Pampas like a pall ; the solemn stillness that prevailed—the 
boundless expanse of plain—the numerous bones and skeletons that 
surrounded the hut and corral, gave to the whole scene an air of savage 
desolation. As.I stood gazing wpoir the solemn scene, I was joined by 
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the commander of the cavalry detachment, to whom I took the liberty of 
suggesting the Propnety of erecting a chevaux-de-frise in the ditch, aud 
likewise a rude stockade at each angle of the hut, which, in case of an 
attack, would enable us to enfilade the assailants. ' 

“Such precautions I would not neglect,’ he replied, ‘‘ had wea 
skilful enemy in our front; but with the Indians they are unnecessary. 
With your party we muster forty carbines, a single discharge of which 
will send them back to their deserts, and open to you the. road to the 
capital, and to me my future quarters.”’ 

is officer told me that if they fell in with the Puelches on the open 
plain, their only chance of safety would be to disperse and act en tiral- 
leur. “ The deepest formation,”’ he added, ‘ would be broken by their 
furious charge; on the other hand, so terrified are the Indian horses at 
the report of fire-arms, that a well-sustained fire will soon disperse 
them.” He related to me many curious anecdotes of this singular race. 

The day passed as before, but not so the night. As I stood watching 
the moon, that was slowly sinking in the west, I observed on the extre- 
mity of the horizon a dark spot;, suddenly it expanded, and swept 
towards us with the speed of the whirlwind. To me, this appeared but 
some natural phenomenon of these regions—but not so to Manuella, 
who stood beside me——she saw in this advancing cloud a body of hostile 
Indians, and immediately gave the alarm. In an instant the door was. 
barricaded and every man at his post. Manuella, too, had hers, and 
with a carbine I had lent her, appeared absolutely mad with revenge. 
Suddenly a cry burst upon our ears, accompanied with a peculiar hollow 
sound, which was produced by the Indians. striking their bridle-hands 
against their mouths, and which literally made the earth tremble. With 
the fury of the tempest, they pushed their wild steeds to the edge of the 
trench. But here, a well-directed fire, which brought down several, 
checked their furious onslaught. With the rapidity of lightning, they 
wheeled, re-formed, and returned to the. charge ; but their second advance 
was to carry off the bodies of their disabled comrades, which they did 
by throwing their lassos over their bodies and dragging them after them 
till out of the range of our fire. Never shall I forget the Indian war- 
cry, or the horrid scene that followed their repulse. On issuing from 
the hut, we discovered the bodies of two Indians which had been left 
behind: both were quite dead ; but in an instant every Gaucho’s knife 
was buried in their bodies ; while Manuella, with hers reeking in their, 
blood, danced with fiendish joy upon their bodies, uttering wild, excla- 
mations of delight too dreadful to relate. 

On the following morning I resumed my journey, and reached Buenos 
Ayres without accident. e success which has attended the late expe- 
dition of Manuel Rozas will have put an end to the barbarous warfare 
that has so long desolated these regions, and rooted up every germ of 
civilization almost as soon as planted. The spear of the Puelche is 
broken ; in a few years he will exist but as an old tradition or a nurse’s 
tale. Or, if he should still be found, it will be with the mighty condor, - 
in the higher regions of the Cordilleras, where alone he can escape from 
the persecutions of civilized man. , 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


Close of the Session—The Display in Dublin—Miss Martineau’s Departure—Re- 
markable Deaths—Eton School—Negro Emancipation—The Big Balloon— 
The Moors and the Fields—Bill to promote Immorality—Cobbett’s Consistency— 
New York in London—Wealth and Mortality—Our Monthly Salute. 


Cost or tHe Sesston.—A Great variety of events—some highly 
important—have occurred during the past month; and however disin- 
clined we may be, upon a general principle, to touch upon politics, it 
would be highly unfair and unjust to our readers not to refer cursorily 
at least to the proceedings in Parliament towards the latter end of the 
session. 

The Bill for the Admission of Dissenters was thrown out of the 
House of Lords by a majority of 102, the numbers being 187 to 85. 
The coincidence of the relative numbers in this division is very curious : 
the Peers present, who voted for the Bill, were 38; and the proxies, 
47; making together exactly the same number as there were Peers 
present who voted against it. The majority against the Bill consisted of 
85 present and 102 proxies, so that the actual majority against it was 
precisely the same in amount as the proxiés against it! The enemies of 
proxies would perhaps adduce this as a reason—inconclusive enough, we 
must admit—for the reformation of the proxy system; but in reply to 
stich an argument, we have to observe that the majority of 85 to 38 
peers present, is equally decisive in proportion. 

The Lords passed the Poor Laws Amendment Bill after several 
clauses had been added by the Duke of Wellington, which entirely 
altered the spirit of the measure, as well as many of its most important 
details. Under the operation of this Act, Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mem- 
ber for Radnorshire (who vacates in consequence), has been appoitited 
Senior Commissioner for the management of the poor, together with 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Nicholls. Mr. Frankland Lewis gé¢ts 
2000/. per annum, with the patronage of appointing nine Deputy Com- 
missioners at 500/. per annum and their travelling expenses. If the 
Bill should not work well, (and it is generally considered impracticable, ) 
all these gentlemen will be entitled to retiring allowances. 

The Lords threw out the Irish Tithe Bill, and at the recommendation 
of the Lord Chancellor, rejected the Warwick Election Bill, which had 
passed the Commons by a large majority. His Lordship, in so doing, 
took occasion to eulogize Lord Warwick ; to declare his opinion that the 
eviderice before the House did not bear out the allegations contained in 
the Bill; and moreover, that there was nothing illegal, dishonourable, or 
unusual in the interference of Peers in electioris : nevertheless, the House 
of Commons subsequently, on the motion of Lord John Russell, decided 
that no writ should issue to Warwick till next Session. 

The King prorogued Parliament on the 15th, with a speech in which 
there was about the usual number of words, but which was remarkable 
for nothing but having produced one of the cleverest parodies in the 
“ Times” newspaper we ever read. It is so good that we are tempted to 
submit it to our readers, some of whom may not have seen it :-— 


MODEL OF A KING'S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen,—It is with a deep sense of the exertion and 
labour which you have bestowed in the prosecution of your pleasures that 
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I at length close this protracted session, and release you from attend- 
ance. I am fully sensible of the application you have given to the busi- 
ness at Crockford’s, and of the ardent support you have afforded to the 
whist table at the Traveller's, as well as to the more important parties at 
Graham’s. I rely with entire confidence on your judgment and zeal in 
maintaining the cookery of our excellent kitchens according to the esta- 
blished principles of Ude. 

I continue to receive most favourable accounts of the white-bait dinners 
at Greenwich and Blackwall, and it is with great satisfaction that I have 
observed the two Sreat parties in my Parliament encouraging those enter- 
tainments so peculiarly national, and showing agreement in a matter of 
taste so important to the fisheries. 

I continue to receive from all my neighbours assurances that they are 
my most obedient humble servants at command, and it is with sincere 
pleasure that I find myself held by many in high consideration. 

As the autumn advances, there is reason to apprehend that the days 
will shorten and the leaves will fall, but 1 am not without confident hopes 
that the return of spring will bless us with length of days and restore 
vegetation. 

The Thames continues to run through London, and the Monument stands 
on Fish-street-hill. The prospects of the Regent’s-park are improved, and 
my people will be partially admitted to the privilege of taking the air 
without swallowing the dust of the road ; but to guard the sudden privi- 
lege of walking on the grass from licentiousness will be the anxious object 
of my Government. 

The insanity of the dogs during the summer solstice has long been a 
subject to me of the profoundest grief and concern, but I trust that the 
Committee which has devoted itself to the prevention of drunkenness will 
discover a method of removing the prejudice or delusion of my faithful dogs, 
and reconcile them to water. 

I have seen with a just indignation the racing of omnibuses, by which 
hundreds of my faithful subjects are pulverized, so that not even their 
names are left behind them. Persons living and well one instant are run 
down, ground to a powder, and flying in dust the next moment. These 
horrors are not unknown nor undeplored by me, and your attention will 
naturally be directed, early in the next session, to the adoption of some 
plan by which all my subjects will be enabled to ride in their own carriages, 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—I thank you for co supplies. 
More money and less need of it is the anxious wish of my heart; and be 
assured that whatever you grant is well laid out, and that the profusest 
expenditure of which cwcumstances will permit is the wisest economy. The 
same course of frugality which has been proposed in my speeches and 
those of my predecessors for the last fifty years will be steadily pursued ; 
but while it is pursued, it is not in the nature of things that it should be 
possessed, and my people must consequently be satisfied with the pleasures 
of the chase. 

_ My Lords and Gentlemen,—It gives me great satisfaction to believe, that 
in returning to your several counties you will find all at home well, and I 
rely with confidence on your setting a pretty example. 


Tur Dispiay 1x DustiN.—A most extraordinary display of Protestant 
feeling has been made duting the month in Dublin on the visit of Lord 
Winchilsea to that city. A meeting was held, which was attended by 
five thousatid persons, in the Mansion-house. The Earl of Roden took 
the chair, and a great number of the Irish nobility were present. The 
oe which were made were both bold and eloquent, and the en- 
tusiastic applause with which the strongest ayowals of attachment to the 
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Established Church were received must prove te the Government that 
the national feeling has only slumbered until a fitting x pulmo 
present itself for starting again into life... | 

A. dinner was given the. next day to Lord. Winchilsea, ‘when, the: 
same expression of ney -r- ‘took place, avd when the enthusiasm, f' | 
possible, was greater. On. the third. day, the Conservative |Seciety of 
Ireland held a meeting, at which Lord Winchilsea, was elected a mem-: 
ber, and subscribed 500/. towards the objects of that. body,,|; The Cor- 
poration of Dublin subsequently voted an address to his Lordship, and 
the week terminated, in which a bolder declaration has been made, 
and a more formidable array against the agitators exhibited, than either 
they or the Government, which they govern, anticipated. 

Mr..O’Connell has returned to Lreland, and began, the moment he 
landed, his old system,—avowing himself as firm a repealer as ever ; and. 
stating his determination, with the blessing of God and the assistance 
of the people, to procure, at all events, abolition of tithes, and a “ grab” 
at the fat corporations. 

It is understood that Lord Wellesley has been recalled. The news- 
papers say that Mr. Littleton is to make way for Sir John Hobhouse,— 
the which, for divers and sundry reasong, we seriously doubt.. One-thing 
appears certain,—that Lord Wellesley and Mr, Littleton cannot, con- 
tinue officially together. Lord Duncannon is gone to Ireland ;; which— 
he being, as Secretary for the Home Department, the Lord Lieutenant's 
immediate superior—has caused a gentle fluttering amongst the quid- 
nuncs, For our own parts, we know little, and care less, about such 
matters; but this we do know, that Mr. O’Connell has openly declared 
that he will clear the Castle of its present inhabitants—Wellesley, 
Gossett, and all. It appears to ws, that, as far as the “ Green Island ”’ 
goes, whatever Mr. O'Connell says he can do, he can. 





Miss Martineavu’s Derarture.— We have to congratulate husband- 
wanting young ladies and husband-loving young wives upon the depar- 
ture of the philosophical Miss Martineau for the dis-United States of 
America,—and dis-united they most certainly are, as the official reports 
of riots, and burnings, and shootings, and ,imprisonings show., We 
confess we are extremely glad that this scare-man has retired to try, her 
chilling and unsocial influence upon some other.people; and we ho 
sincerely that the grim Glumdalca will fall in with Mathews, who has 
also sailed for the same fine, free country. If Mathews will get hold of 
her style and manner, and imitate her down, he will do a vast'service to 
society. If he mimics her successfully—and who shall doubt it ?—she 
will soon adopt a similar course, and take, herself off. We hate quacks ; 
and of all quacks, unsocial quacks the most. We quite agree with the 


Irishman, who, as the newspapers tell us, exclaimed, when he saw, her. 
embark — 


“ Joy go wid you, and a bottle of moss; 
If you never come back, *twill be no great loss.” 


—! 


Remarkas_e Dratus.— Again we have—as must be the melancholy, 
duty of a registrar of events until his own time come—the sad task of 
recording the deaths of some most amiable, estimable, great, and good 


ponents who have been called away to their account during the past 
mon 
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The Right Hon, Henry Earl, Bathurst ‘expired on the 27th of July, 
after tong suffering, consequent upon a serious operation which had been 
performed upon him. His Lordship ‘was’ born’ May 22, 1762, ‘and’ 
married; iv April’ 1, 1789, Lady Georgiana’ Lennox, aunt to’ the ‘present 
Duke of Richmond (raised to the rank of a' duke’s diiughter; 1807) ; 
and by her had issue’ Henry George Lord Apsley, now Earl Bathurst, » 
and’several ‘other children: His Lordship succeeded to his titles and 
honours’ on the demise of his father in 1794, having béen sworn of the 
Privy Qouncil in.1793. In 1804 he was appointed Master of the Mint, 
and in 1807 President of the Board of Trade. In 1809 his Lordship 
was for a’ ‘short’time Secretary for Foreign Affairs; and ‘in Lord Liver-' 
pool's ministry he accepted the seals of the Colonial Department, which 
he held tiearly sixteen years. In 1828 he was appointed President of 
the Council, which high office he filled till the resignation of the Wel-' 
lington ministry in 1830. His Lordship was'a Knight of the Garter, 
Teller of the Exchequer, joint Clerk of the’ Crown, one of the elder 
brethren of the Trinity House, D.C.L., F.S.A. As a contempora 
says,“ We believe we may tafély affirm that no man of his Lordship 
high station, having held as he did various important offices, ever quitted’ 
this world ‘nore generally and justly esteemed.” 

Admiral Sir Richatd' King, naval Commander-in-Chief at Sheerness, ' 
is also'dead ; the gallant officer fell a victim to cholera after a very few’ 
hours illness, | ’ 

We have, ‘also, ‘with deep regret, to announce to our readers the 
death of the’ beautiful and accomplished wife of the Right Honourable 
Charles Arbuthnot, which melancholy event occurred on the 2nd at 
Woodford Hall, near Kettering. | This amiable and highly-gifted lady 
left town not a fortnight before her death in perfect health ; she was 
subsequently attacked by bilious fever; from which she appeared to be 
recovering. The disorder, however, suddenly took an unfavourable 
turn, and in two days terminated fatally. Mrs. Arbuthnot was the 
twelfth child of the Honourable Henry Fane, second son of the eighth 
Earl of Westmoreland, and was born on the 16th of September, 1793. 
Her loss will be long and deeply felt by her family anil relations, and 
by a numerous circle of attached and affectionate friends. 

Coleridge, the poet, is no more : ‘he died on the 25th of July at the 
house of his’ faithful friends, Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, of Highgate. In 
the * Quarterly Review,” just published, his poems are elaborately 
reviewed, and a note is appended announcing his death. It describes 
that his sufferings were great until within thirty-six hours of his end ; 
but they had no power to affect the deep tranquillity of his mind, or 
the wonted ‘sweetness of his address. His prayer from the beginning 
was, that'God would not withdraw his spirit, and that by the way’ he 
should bear the last struggle, he might be able to evince the sificerity of 
his faith in Christ. If ever man did so, Coleridge did. aoe 

To the note upon his death in the ‘‘ Quarterly,” is appended an 
“humble and affectionate epitaph,”’ which he wrote for himself a month 
or two ago. It is sad to observe the blindness of friends, and to reflect 
upon the want of caution which enthusiastic admirers exhibit with 
regard to the works of those whom they esteem and almost worship. 
As equally’ great admirers of Mri Qoleridge with his best friends, we 
cannot but lament that the two following couplets should hdve been 
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given to the public as a proof of the pathetic, or affectionate—speaking 
poetically, they certainly are humble enough. 


“ Stop, Christian passer-by ! —stop, child of God, 
And read with gentle breast.(?) Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seemed he. 
O, lift a prayer in thought for 8, T. C.! 
That he,’ &c. &c. 


Eron Scnoo.t.—Dr. Keate has retired from the head-mastership 
of Eton, which, for upwards of a quarter of a century, he has filled 
with so much credit to himself and advantage to the admirable school 
which has now lost him. There never was a master who turned out more 
excellent scholars than Dr. Keate; and while his abilities and attention 
contributed to raise the reputation of the establishment of which he 
was the worthy head, his private and social qualities endeared him to 
his surrounding neighbours and friends. To those, in his retirement, his 
society will still be availing. His late gracious Majesty, who justly 
appreciated merit, and generously promoted it, bestowed upon him one 
of the canonries of Windsor; so that _the worthy Doctor will, for a 
certain portion of the year, enjoy his otium cum dignitate close to the 
scene of his long protracted, and highly advantageous labours. Dr. 
Keate is succeeded in the mastership by the Rev. Mr. Hawtrey. 





Necro Emanctration.—Considerable anxiety is manifested with 
regard to the effects producible upon the blacks in the West Indies, by 
the arrival of the day of emancipation; which great, worthy, but most 
hazardous measure came into effect on the first of August. There were 
vast rejoicings in England upon the occasion, on the part of the ariti- 
slavery body, and many remarkable ceremonies were performed to com- 
memorate the event, all of which we confess we think premature. No- 
body can deny that the abolition of slavery in the abstract sounds 
glorious and just; but itis necessary to ascertain what the effects will 
be producible upon minds in which slavery and work are associated with 
freedom and idleness. 

We trust that no serious insurrections, no violent ebullitions of trium- 
phant joy, have been permitted to place the white inhabitants of our 
occidental colonies in a position such as that in which the people of 
emancipated St. Domingo were placed: indeed, we are not disposed to 
believe that any such tragical occurrences have taken place ; but this 
we believe, that they are eventually very likely to happen. It is noto- 
rious, not only from the numerous communications from the West Indies 
at the present time, but from thousands of instances, and volumes of evi- 
dence adduced at other periods, that, as we have already suggested, the 
notion of the negro who is made to work because he is a slave, is that, 
when he is free, he is not to work atall. The only difference he sees 
between his master and himself—barring their colour, of which he gives 
the preference to his own—a fact perfectly established by the blacks 
uniformly painting the devil white,—except in these particulars the 
difference between the master and the slave is, that one works and the 
other does not ; and the slave believes that the moment he is, by emanci- 
pation, placed on an equality with his master, he is to enjoy all his 
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master’s privileges—amongst all of which, none he covets or desires so 
much as the privilege of doing nothing. 

That this is not matter of theory, or argument, or fancy, has been 
already proved. Lord Rolle, who became many years since an hereditary 
slave-proprietor, stated, a few nights before the end of the session, in the 
House of Lords, that his emancipated slaves had refused to work—they 
received their freedom with gratitude, because freedom meant idleness ; 
but they declared they would not work, and called upon those who had 

ven them freedom to give them food, clothes, and lodging. With this 
demand Lord Rolle had complied, and in consequence had that morning 
received a bill drawn upon him for 1000/.—which his lordship (whose 
benevolence of heart is notorious) said he should certainly pay; but 
he asked, would that be the case in all instances? The answer is clear ; 
even if the proprietors all had the same feelings, they have—scarcely 
one of them now—the means of acting upon them in a similar way. 
“Tf”? said Lord Rolle, “ I did not pay this bill, the negroes must 
starve—work they will not.” 

That Government expect great difficulties is most clear from the cir- 
cumstanice of their increasing, to a vast extent, colonial magistracies and 
a colonial police, Our fears, therefore, are thus excited—for the first few 
days after the announcement of their freedom everything will be gaiety and 
garlands, jumpings and jonkanoos ; and the negroes will dance and sing, 
and the negresses, aping the manners of the grade, or rather the shade, 
above them, put on their best muslins, (of which, as slaves, they have 
plenty,) and consummate the happiness so envied of theit betters, and 
“ talk conversation and comb dog” as merrily as the best of them. It 
is when the eyes of these ill-used people are to be opened that the mis- 
chief will arise—it is when they find slavery to have been a bugbear, 
and freedom a name, that disappointment and revenge will arise, in all 
their worst shapes. All the writers on the subject—all the practical 
men—have declared that, call the black slave or free, you will get no 
work out of him, unless he undergoes all the discipline of the slave. 

It has been clearly shown that if the slaves had been fairly told the 
condition of their emancipation, and that they were to‘work for them-_ 
selves, they would have declined their freedom. M. Malouet, speaking 
of free blacks, says, “* Le repos, l’oisiveté sont devenus dans leur ¢tat 
social leur unique passion; he gives the same description of the free 
negroes in the French colonies. “ Although” (we are now quoting Lord 
Broughani’s work on Colonial Policy) ‘‘ many of them possess land and 
slaves, the spectacle was never yet exhibited of a free negro supporting 
his family by the culture of his little property. All other authors agree 
in giving the same description of free negroes in the British, French, and 
Dutch colonies, by whatever denomination they may be distinguished, 
whether maroons, charaibes, free blacks, or fugitive slaves. The Abbé 
Raynal himself,” concludes Lord Brougham, “ with all his ridiculous 
fondness for savages, cannot, in thé preset instance, so far twist the 
facts according to his fancies and feelings, as to give a favourable por- 
trait of this degraded race.” 

With this—and ten thotisand times more—evidence before us; is it 
not natural to feel fearful and doubtful as to the results of the sudden 
emancipation of the slaves? The only question to be asked is, are they 
better preparéd for eitiaticipation now; thati they wete five-and-twenity 

































































































ears since? .We should answer, certainly not; and therefdré’ tg we" 


ook forward with dread and apprehension to the’ moment When’ the’ 
planters and masters, who have neither the intention nor the Thealts’ to 


accept periodical bills of a thousand pounds to keep their idle ap- 
prentices, find it necessary to exert the authority vested in the new 
magistracy and the increased police, in order to coerce the negroes. 


— & 


That moment, we think, will be the crisis; and if we had been movers, 


originators, and successful authors of the measure, we should havé post- 


poned our rejoicings till that crisis had come and gone: ‘The’ fact’ ‘is, ” 


~ 


that it is not enough for negroes to be free,—they must be free and easy ; n 


and we suspect, now so much has been done for them, they will make 


themselves so in a very short time. 





Since our last commentary, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson has been made a 
Privy Councillor; the Right Hon. Robert Grant, Governor of Bombay, 
has been knighted, and made a Grand Cross of the Guelphic Order ; 


and Admiral Fleeming, so well known and much esteemed on the West © 


India station, has been appointed to the chief naval command at Sheer- 


ness. The gallant Admiral is a Member of! Parliament; ‘and it: is ’ 


curious enough to remark, which we do with every possible’ respect ' for 


all the parties, that Admiral Fleeming, a Member of Parliament, has 


been appointed to Sheerness; Sir Edward Codrington, a Member léf 
Parliament, has been appointed to the eommand of the Channel fleet ; 
and Sit Thomas Troubndge, a Member of Parliament, to a frigate, 


since Sir Harry Burrard Neale was refused the naval commiand at 


Portsmouth because he was a Member of Parliament: As nobody will 


imagine that, in these pure times, politics have anything to do with 
promotion, we think we may venture to observe that the three’ first ‘' 


officers are ultra-Whigs, and that the last is a Conservative.—Mr, | 


Milne, for many years the zealous and efficient Secretary of the’ 


Board of Land. Revenue, and Woods and Forests, is appointed a 
Commissioner of that Board. Mr. Le Marchant, the Lord Chancellor's 
secretary, is appointed Clerk of the Crown, in the room of the late 
Lord Bathurst ; and Lord Mulgrave has received the Privy Seal (vacant 
by the refusal of Earl Grey), with a seat in the Cabinet. 





Tur Bic Battoon.—There has been a serious explosion in Paris, 
A balloon, shaped like a woolpack, and nearly half a mile long, was 
prepared, to bring over and set down in Hyde Park, here in London, 
some twenty or five-and-twenty passengers. The car was a wicker 
omnibus, in which these aérial voyagers were to be placed at their 
perfect ease: the places were booked, and the monstrous bag was to set 
off on Sunday week. Thousands of people repaired to the place of 
starting, and the greatest anxiety was evinced by the populace: the 
passengers were not without their feelings. Everything seemed in réa- 
diness: the philosophical cads were on the steps to hand the living 
cargo in; when all at once it cocked up one of its ends into the air, 
and gave a great p-o-o-o-ph, and in an instant split mto pieces. The 
braves of Paris were at first tremendously alarmed at the explosion; 


but the moment they found there was no further danger to be appre- — 


hended, they rushed in upon the shattered bag, and valiantly fimshed 


the work of destruction which accident had begun, by tearing the silk 
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into, shreds and tatters; the basket escaped; so that the intended pas- 


sengers e, another chance, if they choose: to’ avail themselves of it. 
For our.own, parts,—although, as Shakspeare' says, - 
Pg gen “ The air 
" ~, .. (Nimbly, and sweetly recommends itself 
etna Unto our gentle senses, "— 
we. should prefer a sound trayelling-carriage and fleet horses to this 
wicker-work vehicle, even although there must intervene that equivocally- 
secure conveyance, the stimbot, as our excellent friends and allies call it. 
Whenever the, Paris bag arrives in Hyde Park, we will take care to give 
a faithful account of its set-down. 





Tue Moors anv THE F'1eLps.—The despatches from Scotland announce 
great. victories over the grouse, which have been achieved by various dis- 
tinguished igenerals. The birds are plenty, and the sport has been excel- 
lent: indeed, taken altogether, the season appears to have been most 
favourable, not only for amusements, but for important objects. The 
harvest, which: has failed in many parts of the Continent, is here, at 
leat, an average one, ‘The hops, too, the most capricious and delicate 
of our important vegetable products, look well; and we are told that in. 
the cider countries there is a magnificent show of fruit. We are, indeed, 
a happy people, if we did but know it. 





Bit, to PROMOTE IMmMoRALITY.—Though we have forsworn politics, 
yet sometimes political discussion involves such moral questions, that it 
would be.an abandonment of its duty if a public journal was not to no- 
tice them, One of these has occurred last month, which, for its im- 
portance, as well as its extraordinary character, we must not pass by. 
There is a clause in the new Poor Bill which relates to illegitimate 
children, and it threatens to overturn all our established principles’ of 
right and wrong. Heretofore, the unhappy object of seduction had been 
specially cared for by our laws, atid, as far as could be done, the seducer 
was, made responsible for his own act. By the laws of nature, the 
parent is bound to provide for its ofispring, whether illegitimate or not, 
and this was confirmed by the laws of God and man. Both Levi- 
ticus and Blackstone inculcate the general principle, and on this all 
former enactments were founded. The unfortunate female who endured 
both sorrow and pain, was humanely supposed to have suffered enough, 
and more than enough, by the consequences of her imprudence. She 
was already visited with loss of character and station in society—the 
repulse and scorn of her equals—and, generally speaking, the privation 
of those means of subsistence which a good name ensures, and the want 
of it destroys. She, who could not now support herself, could not 
be able to support the additional burthen of a child. It was there- 
fore wisely enacted that the father should be obliged to do so, and 
having escaped all other penalties, which it was the poor mother’s lot to 
undergo, he should in this way at least be made to know and to’ feel 
that he was not to violate the moral duties of life with perfect impunity. 

But our Legislators have now thought it right to repeal all this; and 
as if the poor female had not suffered already sufficient wrong, they 
€xonerate her seducer from all responsibility; tell him that he may 
henceforth sacrifice as many victims as he pleases, by removing the last 
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lingering restraint upon his passions, and throwing the whole burthen 
of supporting his child on the unfortunate mother, in addition to the 
shame, pain, and anguish which he has already caused her. | 

There are some men so wise as to be absolutely fools, and who so 
abstract their ideas as to render them the most absurd practical contra- 
dictions. This was the case of the visionary Girondists of France, and 
this is the case with the no less visionary Whigs of England. Will it 
be believed that they call this, which, by removing the restraint, be- 
comes an incentive to vice, “a moral enactment’? Are they so imbecile 
as to suppose that the susceptible female who, in a moment of weakness, 
falls a victim to her sensibility, and yields to the arts of her seducer, 
ever calculates upon such a consequence; and would be one moment 
deterred by the contingency of the man for whom she sacrifices every- 
thing, not supporting a possible offspring? Such a cold and calculating 
idea never enters the head of an unfortunate female at such a time, and 
the evil is done before the restraint is thought of. It was said also, 
among the semblance of argument used in the debate, that it was ex- 
creme difficult to ascertain the real father of the child, and therefore 
it would be unjust sometimes to impose the maintenance on the puta- 
tive one. It is with concern we state that it was a bishop, and 
that bishop the Bishop of London, who used this argument; and we 
presume to suggest that it would be more agreeable to his Lordship’s 
pastoral character to say, even if it were difficult, which it is not, that 
the cause of morality required that any man. who so indulged his pas- 
sions, and might have been the father, deserved and ought to pay the 
penalty, whether he were really the father or not. 

As the law now stands, besides its exceeding hardship, injustice, and 
cruelty to the weaker, deceived, and less guilty party, it has a direct ten- 
dency to increase tenfold all the evils it aflects to remedy. It hardens 
the heart of man, confounds his practical sense of right and wrong, and 
deadens altogether his moral feeling, by telling him, by an Act of Par- 
liament, that he is now entirely released from the duty he owed to the 
laws of God and nature—that of supporting the child to whom he has 
given existence ; it sends him a free agent into the world to gratify his 
unrestrained passion to any extent he may think proper ; it throws the 
burthen of the offspring on that parent that is least able to support it; 
and it will, therefore, and cannot but end in a frightful increase of in- 
fanticide as well as the lesser evils which it professes to check. 





Cospett’s Consistency.— It is observed by Wm. Penn, in his admi- 
rable work “ No Cross, no Crown,” that when Peter denied our Saviour, 
he “ began to curse and swear, to prove that he was no Christian.” This 
is the method some of our Radicals adopt to prove the same thing. Cob- 
bett, in a late short address to some Radical union, has introduced no 
less than two oaths in as many lines. It is now some time ago since he 
endeavoured to canonize the rotten relics of his anti-Christian apostle; 
and he takes this method to assure the disciples of infidelity, that he still 
adheres to his principles. Lest it should be supposed that the approach 
of death might bring him to a different way of thinking, he afiects to 
harden as he grows grey, like some of his friends at the gallows, who 
pretend to die hard that they may not be thought afraid. 
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(New Yorx 1n Lonnon.—One of the very best painted Panoramas we 
ever saw has been opened, not long since, at Leicester-square: we mean that 
of New York. There are some parts of the picture which approach reality 
of effect so closely as to baffle the minutest scrutiny. Theplace is exactly 
what might be expected ;—a city possessing no fine public buildings, no 
ancient monuments of its early foundation and rise, must be exactly what 
New York evidently is,—a sort of Birmingham or Manchester ;—the 
Broadway, of which the slave-keeping sons of freedom brag so much, 
has the merit of being very long and, as its name portends, broad. So 
is the high road from Hounslow to Staines, and so may any road or 
street be in which there is plenty of space: but look at it,—look at the 
ranges of buildings from Peabody’s Store to the Battery,—there is not a 
house on either side of it that a London tradesman would live in. Hol- 
born from St. Giles’s to Snow Hill is magnificence compared with it. 
And we must say, the figures and carriages, which no doubt are perfectly 
characteristic, are quite in keeping with the scenery ; dirty omnibuses, . 
shabby hackney-coaches, tumble-down horses, and scampering fire-en- 
gines, with one landau, form the group of carriages; while a motley 
crowd of slaves and swaggerers, Yahoos and Yankees, exhibit the pe- 
destrian part of the population to no greater advantage. 

The City Hall is, we believe, built of white marble,—because marble 
happens to be cheaper than stone in that neighbourhood. As a mere 
building it is not half so good as Mr. Wilkins’s National Gallery will be ; 
and a thing called the Park is a sort of bowling-green in front of it, 
divided and subdivided by some white posts and rails. The surrounding 
country which has not yet been spoiled by American taste and genius 
looks beautiful, the Hudson majestic, and the opposite shores, although 
built upon, being at a sufficient distance to conceal the deformities of 
the stores and boarding-houses, of which the splendid metropolis seems 
chiefly to consist, exhibit a refreshing contrast to the very disagreeable 
tints and vulgar elevations of the fine streets, of which, together with 
their freedom, with Jackson at their head, and the niggers at their 
tails, the psopre of the disunited United States are so comically proud, 





_A monster is in existence, who has outraged all the feelings of huma- 
nity, lately, by stabbing and wounding several females in the Regent’s 
Park. It is impossible to conceive depravity so abominable as.this, What 
object a man can have in deliberately injuring a woman in so horrible a 
manner, or what sort of passion it is that can be gratified by such acts, 
it 1s perfectly impossible to guess. We are glad that the victims of the 
monster are recovering. The police have in vain endeavoured to trace 
him. We trust, however, that this disgraceful brutality will not have the 
effect of preventing our fair townswomen from adorning and glorifying 
the sylvan scenes which have been opened to the people of Cockaigne ; 
they need have no apprehension of a recurrence of the attacks of the 
coward, who has no doubt fled, satisfied with the barbarous triumph he 
has achieved. Such fellows as he must be are sure to cut and run, as 
the sailors say,—they never cut and come again. 








Weatta anv Morratity.—The present year has been remarkable 
for the deaths of numerous men of vast fortune ; probably in no country 
in the world was there ever so much wealth bequeathed by testators in 
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the same period, as within the last few months in England. The Duke 
of Sutherland, the Marquis of Breadalbane, Mr. Adair, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Mellish, Lord Burlington, Mr. Crawshay, and other names which at this 
moment do not’ occur to us, have been registered in this melancholy list. 
It has been erroneously supposed that the legacy duties would have been 
something enormous in favour of the revenue ; but it‘appears that the 
highest stamp is 15,000/., which stamp, we believe, the wills of ‘all'the 
individuals we have mentioned have paid ; this is, of course, a aye sum, 
but trifling in comparison with what they would have paid had the duty 
gone on affecting property beyond a‘certain amount—even as it is, these 
events have not had an unfavourable effect upon the balance-sheet of the 
Exchequer. 


Our Montary Satute.—Once again we make our bow to our readers. 
Everybody is out of town, and only nine hundred and ‘seventy thousand 
nobodies remain init. Yet look at the Sunday promenades,—the beau- 
tiful gardens in St. James’s Park, and the parterres of lovely faces, 
beaming eyes, and rosy cheeks with which they are so thickly studded ;— 
look at the slopes of Richmond or the shores of Gravesend, and our 
notions of desertion are all upset. Seven thousand dear amiable people 
steam themselves every Sunday down to one, and half as many up to the 
other; and on the days of business, the “ whole world ’’ who are in the 
country are scarcely missed in the streets. Hogshead-laden sugar-carts 
stop the way as usual; mails and stages rattle over the pavements ; 
omnibuses crowded, looking like stuffed caterpillars, wriggle and swing 
themselves along; while those patent life-destroyers, the hack-cabs, 
whisk their devoted passengers from one end of the city to the other in 
the twinkling of an eye. 

It is the world of fashion that has dissolved. Ministers, released 
from toil, are scattered in their various counties; members, exonerated, 
have retired to their districts to set “‘ pretty examples ;” and all the 
would-be-s, who are neither Ministers nor Members, affect an absence 
from town, to indicate that they could not possibly get away before, as 
the second-rate dandies have taken to wear white neckcloths at night 
ever since black stocks were interdicted at the Royal parties; as if that 
made the difference. 

The Queen has returned from her tour to Germany, we hear in im- 
proved health. The reception her Majesty everywhere met with on the 
Continent could not have failed of being most gratifying: we hope, 
nevertheless, it will be long before her Majesty has an opportunity of 
experiencing a repetition of the honours and compliments paid to her, 
out of a country whose affection and esteem she so richly deserves, and 
which she has so unequivocally secured. 

The season, however, is over; and the curtain of our Commentary 
having fallen, we beg leave respectfully to announce that, next month, 
with the permission of our readers, these entertainments will be repeated. 
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“ Smyma, : 
. , Tam ideas. we are wont to entertain of a trading company are, that it is a 
sordid body of men, appointed for the sole purpose of laying guinea to 
guinea, and that those they employ have no knowledge beyond the price 
of goods, and care for no book but the ledger. From, this general censure 
we should except, at least, one commercial body, the late Levant.Com- 
ny. Whatever may have been the prevalent inclination of its merchants 
in common with others of its class, the persons they employed abroad have 
been men zealous for knowledge and distinguished in literature; and it 
appears from “ An Account of the Company,’ published at the time of its 
dissolution, that almost, all the information transmitted to Europe for nearly 
200 years, of the most interesting partsiof the East, was contained in a series 
of works written. by their consuls, physicians, and chaplains, settled at 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and other residences, Their chaplains were parti- 
eularly distinguished. Maundrel, Chishul, Pococke, Dallaway, &c. are well 
known to the public, who properly appreciate the obligation they owe them, 
and tothe patrons of church livings, who liberally rewarded them. Chishul 
was. on his return appointed to the benefice of Walthamstow, Pococke to 
that .of Childrey,.and none were left without a competent provision.’ Nor, ~ 
indeed, can we conceive any men better entitled to’ such a remuneration. 
We do not mean to detract from, the. meritorious. persons who, in the’ silent 
and laborious assiduity of their profession at home, have well earned that 
advancement which is too often unjustly withheld ; but we do not hesitate 
to say, that the clergyman who exerts the same assiduity abroad, who 
encounters “ perils by land and perils by water,” the evils of climate and 
the ravages of pestilence, to perform his sacred functions to a remote flock 
in the wilderness; and who, in addition to this, avails himself -of every 
‘source of instruction, and in the. toils of his professional duties collects 
knowledge to add to the information of the learned at home, and confirm 
the details of Sacred History—that such clergymen are more eminently 
entitled to any, preferment which our church has to bestow, And if they 
are left at an advanced age, with broken constitutions, to wear out the even- 
ing of life without a competent provision, while the youthful, the healthy, 
the idle, or the ignorant are’ preferred before them, it reflects the highest 
discredit on the Establishment. and calls, more than any other abuse, for a 
reformation. 

The work of Mr. Arundell, which we now propose to notice, is one of the 
results of thirteen years’ residence in Asia Minor. He set out from Smyrna 
accompanied by M, Dethier, the accredited agent of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, two Armenians, and a Greek gentleman, whose name was Papas 
Oglou, “the son of a priest.’ This, in the Latin church, would be rather 
a discreditable origin, but not so in the Greek ; but though the priesthood 
was hereditary in his family, and he was himself one of its members, he 
chose a name more consonant to his temper than his profession, and called 
himself Phedrus, or “the Gay,” which he supported with the hilarity of 
@ true Greek on all occasions. company proceeded to Cassaba, famous 
for its melons, and from thence to Sardis, the celebrated capital of Croesus, 
and in later times, the site of one of the Seven Churches, and its present state 
strongly recals the expression of the Apocalypse, “thou hast a name that 
thou livest and art dead ;” a number o rowed 3 beyond the Hermus point- 
ing out where the dead are deposited. It is remarkable that the Turks, 
who have a glimmering of past events, record ancient traditions in many 
of their fe are names. ey call the Pactolos, “the river of riches,” 
though it does not appear they ever heard of Midas, From hence the tra- 
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vellers proceeded to Ishekli, which Pococke, their predecessor, mistook for 
the ancient Apamea, but our author proves by an inscription that it was 
Eumenia. Their arrival at the actual Apamea was confirmed by a very 
natural effect—an extraordinary appetite—for which the place had been 
long famous. One Lityerses, it seems, used to eat here in a day as much 
bread as three asses would carry, and wash it down with a hogshead of 
wine. Other circumstances, however, still more decisive, determined the 
site of the town ; one was a fortunate accident. Our traveller was so lucky 
as to miss his way, and stumbled upon the fragment of a marble column 
with the inscription, Qui Apamee negotiantur hoe curaverant, This he 
supposed to be part of the actual column which the city proposed to erect 
to oo Pulcher, noticed in one of Cicero's Epistles. e circumstance 
which gives this lost town more than ordinary interest was, that it had been 
the residence of Cicero. But the most highly interesting place which they 
visited was the Pisidian Antioch. The more celebrated Antioch, and that 
called the Greater, was in Syria, and is still a considerable town. It was 
there St. Chrysostom was born, and it was there the disciples of the Gospel 
were first called Christians; but that in Pisidia was the place where the 
Jews rejected the offer of salvation made to them by Paul and Barnabas ; 
and there it was the glad tidings were first offered to the Gentiles. There 
are still the remains of two or more Christian churches, and one of them 
very large, though the whole of the Gentile converts that once frequented 
them, are now reduced to one solitary Greek. It does not come within the 
space we are allotted to pursue our tourist further ; what we have noticed 
will convey a correct opinion of the matter of the work. It is one of those 
faithful representations of the actual state of things by an eye-witness, and 
se endeared by the most interesting recollections, in a country deformed 
xy barbarism, and which few travellers have thought accessible ; and it will 
remain an e& asi erijpa with the works of Chishul, Pococke, and other 


highly esteemed Oriental chaplains. We should add, that it is illustrated 
by a map, plans, and views in a very superior style of lithographic engray- 
ing. 


Judge Not: a Poem on Christian Charity; with Minor Poems, Odes, &c. 
By Edmund Peel. 


In the present conflict of opinion, when judgment is extinguished in 
passion, and no man can be persuaded that his neighbour, who does not 
think exactly as he does, ean be other than a wretch divested of all good 
ps pa TY took up this book with no small pleasure in finding at 
east one righteous man who, in the tempest of passion and prejudice, 
could guide his bark in safety, and at length cast his anchor on the tran- 
quil waters of Christian Charity. In his Preface he thus expresses him- 
self:—* To impress upon Christians the necessity of mutual forbearance 
and good-will, reminding them that, without charity, zeal is unavailing, 
&c., is the principal aim of the leading poem of this volume. Divided into 
two parts, it treats in the first of the toleration due from one individual to 
another ;" and at the commencement is the following passage, which we 
give as a specimen at once of the sentiments and poetry :— 

“Is not religion, rightly understood, 

The pledge of peace—the bond of brotherhood ? 
Why then ‘ for trifles, light as air,’ destroy 
Fraternal concord and domestic joy ? 

As brethren, ought we not from strife to cease, 
Promoting whatsoever tends to peace ?”” 

This was all very well, and we excuse the tame and moderate standard 
of the poetry, as best according with the calm and temperate spirit which 
it inculeates, As we advanced, however, we had reason to believe that the 
post, although he recommended this moderation to others, did not think 

imself obliged to observe it. He talks of “the base and selfish, whose 
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arguments are false and heartless." He breaks out into such expressions 
as the following :—* What language is strong enough to express the burn- 
ing indignation at the flagrant wrongs, &c. What of open outrage, of 
secret treachery, of dishonest dealing, has not been resorted to for the pur- 

of spoliation! Even now do the United States continue the systems 
of plunder and extermination.” But our poet of peace attacks with still 
i aaa his own countrymien, the members of the “ Rowden Book 

ub.” 


© Restless as ocean, fickle as the wind, : 
To wrongs short-sighted, and to reason blind ; 
Touchy as tinder, kindled into ire 

By a dry answer, as by stubble fire. 

Parrot-like, given to incessant prate, 

Not bearing contradiction in debate. 

Vain as the peacock, rugged as the bear, 

As Lethe dull, and gloomy as despair.” 


In this strain of vituperation does he proceed for two pages and a half ; 
and that we should not be at a loss to account for this indignant burst of 
just and necessary abuse, we are given to understand it is “the confession 
of a candidate,” who, we infer, had been rejected by these atrocious 
men, It is with concern we mark these things in a volume which affects . 
throughout a strong feeling of Christian piety. It was remarked on a 
similar occasion, by one of our contemporaries, that “lambs of grace are 
lions of controversy ;"’ and we are sorry to see that no supposed impres- 
sion of Divine Truth on the mind, can enable men to subdue their irrita- 
bility and selfish feelings; on the contrary, they seem to think it gives 
them a licence to indulge them to an extent, that other less favoured indi- 
viduals must not pretend to. 

After the specimens quoted, it is hardly necessary to point out the 
mediocrity of the poetry. It abounds, besides, with such rhymes as the 
following :—* Calm—arm—abhorr’d—fraud,” &c, Some stanzas are altos 
gether above our comprehension. 


“ The abbot’s cloister, and the hermit’s cave, 

If such, O Contemplation, be thy choice, 
Now for no less secure 
Tranquillity abound !” 


After these remarks, which the severity of our critical duty imposes upon 
us, itis but justice to acknowledge that it may be very possible that others 
may not adopt our opinions. It is certain the good author did not antici- 

te it, who says, he submits his book to the public “in the hope that, 

aving the glory of God and the good of man for its object, it will be 
received with pauigenes by every enlightened and candid Christian.” 
We expect nothing Jess than he will exclude us from that category. 


Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China in 1831, 1832, 
and 1833, with Notices of Siam, Corea, and the Loo-choo Islands, 
By Charles Gutzlaff. To which is prefixed an Introductory Essay on 
the Policy, Religion, &c., of China, By the Rev. W. Ellis, Author 
of “ Polynesian Researches,” &c. 


“ Some objects,” says Mr. Ellis, ** attract attention by the number and diversity 
of their several parts—the rarities and excellences they exhibit—the skill and 
power by whith they are combined—and the character and extent of their influ. 
ence ; others attract attention from the remoteness of their situation—their num- 
ber and magnitude—the dignity they assume—the power with which they are 
invested—the antiquity they claim—the changes they have u e—or of which 
they may yet be susceptible—and the subjects of strong and lasting interest which 

supply. All these combine to invite our attention to China, and some of them 
H 2 
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exist ina far ng that in which are found in any other nation 
-_ degree surpassing nw they y 


The contents of this interesting volume fully bear out the truth of this 
observation, and Mr. Ellis, in his brief introductory notice of China and 
Siam, has contributed not a little to the value of the work. In these few 
pages is comprised all that is yet known by Europeans of the most sin- 
pur, pulous, and extensive empire in the world, except what the author 

as collected in the three voyages, of which we are here presented in a co- 
pious and yet tolerably well-digested journal. Those who know the Chinese 
through the very limited and precarious intercourse which the jealous 
policy of their Government has allowed to foreigners, confirm Dr. Morri- 
son’s summary of their character—that they are for the most part specious, 
but insincere—jealous, envious, and distrustful to a high degree—selfish, 
cold-blooded, and inhumane ; and Mr. Ellis adds, that in the punishment 
of criminals, in the infliction of tortures, they are barbarously cruel ; that 
human suffering or human life are but rarely regarded by those in autho- 
rity, when the infliction of the one, or the destruction of the other, can be 
made subservient to the acquisition of wealth or power. There vice exists 
in all its diversified forms—crimes of the most revolting and debasing 
character are perpetrated with a frequency unequalled perhaps in any 
other part of the world—the tender sympathies of the heart are counter- 
acted or destroyed by familiarity with cruelty and selfishness. The female 
sex, as in every other heathen country, is subjected to the most humiliating 
degradation—allowed indeed to be human beings, but placed on a level 
with the inferior orders of creation. Yet what a stupendous fabric is the 
social edifice of China! To the European, who can view it only at a dis- 
tance, and not to the best advantage, it is a land of anomalies and wonders, 
confounding all his speculations, and baffling all his notions, as to what 
constitutes the true basis of social prosperity and the improvement of the 
species. The mariner’s compass, the art of printing, the manufacture of gun- 
wder, were in use in China before they were discovered in Europe; and 
arrow tells us, “ when the King of France introduced the luxury of silk 
stockings, the peasantry of the middle provinces of China were clothed in 
silk from head to foot ; and when the Nobility of England were sleeping on 
straw, a peasant of China had his mat and his pillow, and the man in office 
enjoyed his silken mattress.” But China is now what she was a thousand 
years ago; but look at France and England—in the nineteenth century as 
contrasted with what they were at the period when the luxury of silks was 
unknown to them. What further increases our surprise at the stationary 
condition of the Chinese and the unchangeable perpetuity of their strangely 
mingled barbarism and civilization is, that intellect and individuals devoted 
to the pursuits of science and literature, are held in the very highest esteem 
by them, and that they are more concerned for the education of the various 
classes of the people than perhaps all the European nations put together. 


“ Whatever defects,” says Mr. Ellis, “may attach to the Chinese character, and 
these defects are of no common order, they are nut without traits of excellence, 
among which their general attention to education is most conspicuous. According 
to Niewhoff and Kircher, qnoted by Mr. Fisher, in the‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,’ 
who states that the Chinese have evidently been for centuries in advance of the 
nations of Europe ; education is more general, and in some respects better con- 
ducted in China than it was when the account was written (1669), or is now in any 
other country. Means were provided by the head of every family for the instruc- 
tion of its members in reading and writing, either by the parent or hired itinerant 
teachers. The proportion of the educated to the uneducated is said to be as four to 
one. This proportion is much larger than that given by Dr. Morrison, who states, 
that though there is a great number of teachers, and the rudiments of learning 
may be obtained at so low a rate as two dollars a-year, not more than one-half of 
the community is able to read. The Government supports schoolmasters for the 
soldiery, but not for the children of the poor generally, It is however stated, that 
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the Government encourages education, not only by the bestowment of offices, but 
of literary rank, with badges of distinction. ‘The Chinese press, according to Dr. 
Morrison, has been prolific, and the accumulation is vast. Their historians have 
preserved an account in many respects analogous with that which Moses has given 
of the general deluge. They possess also ancient and modern literature in great 
abundance, an unlicensed press, and cheap books suited to their taste, with poetry 
and music of elegant composition, and native ancient classics. They have copious 
histories of their own part of the world, with antiquities and topographical illus- 
trations, dramatic compositions, delineations of men and manners in works of fiction, 
tales of battles and of murders, and the tortuous stratagems of protracted and 
bloody civil wars. With all these, and with mythological legends for the supersti- 
tious, the Chinese and kindred nations are by the press most abundantly supplied. 
Nor is their literature destitute of theories of nature and descriptions of her various 
productions, the processes of the pharmacopolist, and the history and practice of 
medicine. Besides these, they have what are deemed Sacred writings, being a 
compilation of the works of ancient authors, of the age of Confucius.” 


Yet, with all these advantages, there is a limit beyond which the Chinese 
mind seems destined not to pass. Neither political convulsions, nor the 
spirit of enterprise, the extension of territory, nor the thousand additions 
made to the common stock of science and literature, have advanced them 
in the scale of intellectual greatness or social happiness. “ They have 
been verre and completely conquered—have delivered themselves, and 
have been conquered again—and the divisions of their country have under- 
gone a thousand different changes; yet the consideration of the vicissi- 
tudes to which they have been subject affords but little satisfaction in the 
retrospect. It would be interesting to inquire into the various causes 
which have thus conspired te keep this mighty empire stationary, while 
other nations, to which ages ago it was immeasurably superior in knowledge 
and civilization, have dwarfed it in the distance, me now look down upon it 
with mingled emotions of wonder and contempt. These are partially 
touched upon in this volume both by Mr. Ellis and our good friend Gutz- 
laff, who turns out to be much more of a philosopher than the earlier pages 
of his book seemed to promise. We assure our readers much instruction 
and entertainment from this simple narrative. From his account, it appears 
that the people in China and its dependencies are everywhere anxious for 
free intercourse with other nations, but that the authorities oppose to this 
every obstacle in their power. If this be true, and he has confirmed his 
statement by many interesting facts, China will not long continue what 
she is. European commerce—the diffusion of true knowledge through the 
medium of a free press—and the enlightened efforts of men of the liberal 
professions taking up their residence in China—and above all, the wise, 
enlightened, and tempered zeal of missionaries, such as Morrison, Milne, 
and Gutzlaff—will prepare the way for the mightiest revolution in favour 
of knowledge and happiness that was ever effected for the human race. 
We are glad to learn that the first impression of Mr. Gutzlaff's work is 
nearly sold, and that a second, with improvements, is already in the press. 


The Disinherited and the Ensnared. By the Authoress of “ Flirtation.” 
3 Vols. 


The pure and excelient tone of Lady Charlotte Bury’s productions has 
‘been so frequently and so advantageously known to the public, that we 
cannot add to the moral reputation of a book when we have said that it is 
the production of her Ladyship’s pen. High born and beautiful, respected 
by all who had the advantage of being known to her, Lady Charlotte 
Bury, at a period when literature was not, as it now is—the fashion—de- 
voted much of her time to the enlargement of an amiable and intelligent 
mind, She loved knowledge for its own sake, and cultivated it because of 
its intrinsic worth; and now, from time to time, bestows the wisdom she 
acquired during an observant life upon those who desire to be ac- 
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quainted with human nature, and the forms and habits of social life. Hav- 
ing always moved in the highest circles, it is to be believed that her pictures 
of a peculiar class are amongst the best extant; and were it only for this 
cause, we should anticipate a very extensive popularity for the present 
volumes. There is something peculiarly graceful and pleasing in Lady 
Charlotte’s mode of story-telling—a total m from affectation—and 
an untiring kindliness of purpose, which renders everything she does useful 
and effective. The story of “ The Ensnared “ is one of great delicacy, 
skilfully managed, and worked out at the conclusion with a useful and in- 
structive moral, which is neither far-fetched nor over-strained. We have 
seldom regretted more our being unable to give extracts, as there are many 
passages no less deserving attention for their truth than their beauty of 
expression and elegance of thought. 

e can therefore only recommend the volumes to our readers, assured 
that they cannot fail to derive pleasure and profit from the perusal. 


History of the Foundations in Manchester of Christ’s College, Chetham’s 
Hospital, and the Free Grammar School. Manchester. 3 Vols. 4to. 


As long as the study of archeology is cultivated in this country, or an 
interest awakened by the genuine records of remote periods, such a publi- 
cation as the present must prove highly valuable; and we are glad, 
therefore, to see this judicious and important design of giving a complete 
account of the Collegiate Church of Manchester, and the manifold for- 
tunes which attended it, from its foundation, in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, to our own times, placed in the competent hand of Dr. 
Hibbert, who has sought for information throughout every channel, and 
shown indefatigable industry and zeal in representing every attractive and 
interesting feature. 

The antiquarian is the miner of history: it is his skill, learning, and 
assiduity which are continually bringing the buried gold of knowledge to 
the rare’ for the poet, the philosopher, and the historian to shape into 
the current coin of literature, and enrich the minds of myriads with facts, 
which but for the antiquarian had remained undiscovered,—still hidden 
beneath the dust of centuries. Yet, notwithstanding this, it is rarely that 
publishers, who devote their attention to such works, meet with sufficient 
appreciation—rarer still that they receive any reward. It should be 
remembered that, but for such instances of individual spirit, those objects 
which are generally and justly considered as being of essential importance 
to literature and science, would never be accomplished. We hope, how- 
ever, to see a more liberal feeling exhibited towards the present work, which 
deserves, in an eminent degree, public appreciation and support. 

The learned and ingenious author in his Preface, observes, that— 

“The ecclesiastical information, much of which is collected from very rare and 
almost inaccessible documents, will, I believe, be found to be for the first time 
published ; nor can it be perused by the most hasty reader without his conviction, 
that the College of Manchester gave the impulse to all the important ecclesiastical 
events which took place in Lancashire from the commencement of the reign of 
Elizabeth down to the commotions of the year 1745. Many facts are also narrated, 
particularly during the great civil wars of England, which not only reflect a new 
light upon the general history of Lancashire, but are calculated to explain many 
obscure points in the ecclesiastical annals of the kingdom at large. These I have 
An ad collected, and have endeavoured to record with impartiality and 

elity.” 

Almost every page invites us to extract ; the following is curious :— 

“In the year 1536, an act was passed, directed against vigils or wakes, which, 
in Manchester, had no little influence in stemming the ascendancy of over 
the minds of the populace ; few persons are ever to be entrusted to feast, and fewer 
are to be allowed to meet in numbers together. There is a contagious viciousness 
in crowds ; though each individual of them, alone and by himself, would act with 
a religious propriety ; yet, all together, they act with irreligion and folly.” 
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The importance attached to the gathering of Robin Hood's men is 
curiously illustrated in a sermon of Bishop Latimer, preached before 
Edward VI., in which he inveighs against the profanity. 


«I came once myself (says he) to a place, riding a journey homeward from 
London, and sent word over night to the town that I would preach there in the 
morning, because it was a holiday; and I took my horse and my company and 
went thither, but when I came there the church-door was ed, and I was 
obliged to give place to Robin Hood’s men.” 

«* Then,’ says an old writer, ‘martch this heathen company towards the church- 

, their pypers, pying, their drums thundering, their stumper dancing, their 
les iyngling, their handkerchiefs fluttering about their heads like maddemen, 
their hobbie-horses and other monsters skirmishing among the throng ; and in this 
sort they go to church (though the minister be at prayer or preaching), dancing 
and swinging their handkerchiefs over their heads in the church, like devils incar- 
nate, with such a confused noise that no man can heare his own voyce, Then the 
foolish people, they look, they stare, they laugh, they fleere, and mount upon forms 
and pewes to see these goodly pageants solemnized in this sorte. Then after this, 
about the church they go againe and againe, and so forth into the church-yard, 
where they have commonly their summer haules, their bowers, arbours, and ban- 
quetting houses set up, wherein they feast, banquet and dance all that day, and per- 
adventure all that night too.’ 


The interest of the work is considerably augmented by the graphic 
embellishments of J. Le Keux and others, many of which are in the very 
first style of the art. “The Choir” is exquisitely beautiful ; altogether, it 
is one of the most brilliantly illustrated works ever published; and highly 
worthy the patronage of every lover of literature and the arts. 


Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine, Switzerland, and a Corner of 
Italy. 2 Vols. 


We had just laid down a ** Tour,” after toiling through 700 mortal pages, 
closely printed, with intercalary episodes of trap and hornblende, printed 
still closer, when we took up the next book, expecting some recreation, or 
at least relaxation of labour, from variety, in our task. It turned out to be 
another tour, and we were just about to chuck it away with the exclamation 
of the tired satirist, occidit miseros crambe repetita magistros, when the 
title, “ Slight Reminiscences,” induced us to hope a review of it would not 
be very fatiguing. We found it not only negatively not so, but positively 
delightful. Whatever a man may say, it is well ewes his opinions are 
influenced more or less by a name; and there was nothing, except an am- 
biguous quotation in the title-page, to enable us to guess at even the sex of 
the tourist, till we got to Coblentz, when a turkey-cock, by gobbling at 
“my red shawl,’ satisfied us on that point. The next object of our cu- 
riosity was the name of the fair tourist. There was something so lively— 
so droll—such an odd way of seeing things—and such a happy manner of 
describing them, that the first impression on our mind was, that we had 
met our old friend “9 - Morgan again on her rambles. Some of the modes 
of expression, too, we thought were her own. She was broiled with heat 
till she was “ done to rags ;"’ she saw “ a pious prodigality of churches ; ” 
and St. Patrick, she says, spreads his mantle “ of holiness over half the 
public-houses in Ireland.” Other internal evidence, however, was against 
this supposition. It was published without a name—a sacrifice of celebrity 
which her Ladyship would not be like to make, unless, perhaps, she ex- 

ted that the authoress, like Johnson, would be déterré by the merit of 

he work. Again, much anxiety was expressed that “little Mimi’s cold 
was worse,’ and we are sorry to know that her Ladyship is not a mother; 
but this was not conclusive either, for after all, “ Mimi” might have been 
& poodle. But finally, the authoress evinces a serious impression of reli- 
gion, and a decent respect for the Sabbath-day: this determined our opi- 
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nion of the non-identity of Mi-ladi, for we are sorry to say she cares too 
little for such things, and is fond of displaying her carelessness. 

Whoever the authoress is, however, we assure her we accompanied her 
with great pleasure through her rambles. .Though we had ourselves gone 
over the same ground, we were not tired with the sameness of repetition, 
for ideas and things were presented to us which we did not think or see 
ourselves. Who could suppose anything could be said of Calais that was 
not a thousand times said before? yet the sketches en passant, even of this 
dirty thoroughfare, are not only striking but novel. Besides its former 
historical recollections, there is one of recent date, which we confess we 
did not know before—*‘ It stands alone in its indignant rejection of a revo- 
lutionary tribunal. None could be found willing to become members of 
the bloody league, and thus was it saved, by a fine feeling of repugnance to 
exercise an unjust authority, from the regeneration by fire and sword.’-— 
“* Sunday—The bells rang at a very early hour this morning, as we sup- 
— for prayers, but learned that it was a call to players to rehearsal. 

his species of Sabbath recreation is bevy > ugnant to our feelings.” 
Certainly ; and there is nothing that shocks nalish society so much when 
they first visit the Continent as the total removal of that partition which, 
at home, so entirely separates the Sabbath from an ordinary day. At 
Waterloo we are entertained, not with details of slaughter and glory, but 
much better amused with ingenious versions of French into English. The 
** Hotel du Roi d’Espagne”™ was translated on a card over the chimney- 
piece, for the better understanding of the English traveller, “ An Inn from 
, the Spanish King;" and they were informed by their guide, that “ Quatre 

Bras" meant “de three leg." As a pendant to this, some curious versions 
of English into French are given. An Englishman was travelling en dili- 
gence, and overset in a ditch ; the compassionate conducteur inquired with 
great interest, ‘“‘Avez vous du mal, Monsieur?" ‘“ Non,” said the tra- 
veller, rising out of the mud, “je n'ai qu'un portemanteau.” A better ex- 


ample of literal translation follows: one of our ees annoyed by the 
t 


importunity of a French beggar, dismissed him with the following reproof— 
“ Tenez votre langue, Monsieur, vous étes en liqueur,” These are equal to 
any of Swift's Latinisms. 

At Liege, the students of the University did not much resemble those 
of Oxford. “ They lounged about in the negligé of a carter’s frock, or the 
demi-toilette of a great coat and casquette, or sat before the shop doors, 
peeping through an atmosphere of tobacco, in the full equipage of lazi- 
ness.’ Spa and Aix-la-Chapelle seem the Bath and Cheltenham of 
England. The first was solemn and stately, but so deserted by company, 
that at a ball attempted to be got up, there did not appear a “ single fe- 
male of any description."’ At the latter, new scenes branched out into gay 
and pretty suburbs, and at the ball a“ sprinkling of ladies of the best 
water ;"" but the circumstance most striking, was that the same open in- 
dulgence in gaming, that connects its name with “ cards and dice, sharks 
and pigeons, seducing confederates and infatuated dupes,” still continues. 
‘** The players continue their occupation in death-like silence, undisturbed 
by the buz or the gaze of the lookers-on; not a sound was heard but the 
rattle of the heaped-up money, as it was passed from one side of the table 
to the other; nor was the smallest anxiety or emotion visible in any coun- 
tenance.’ This utter silence—this calmness of death, where the mental 
emotion is too dark and solemn to appear on the surface—is one of the 
most awful and terrific symptoms of this mortal amusement. 

At Cologne, they did not go to see the relics of the Three Kings, for the 
French, it seems, had carried off their crowns of rubies and diamonds, and 
they did not think it was worth ten francs a-piece to see apocryphal sculls 
covered with gilt silver: nor did they visit St. Ursula and her 11,000 virgins, 
though she gives a vivid description of Claude's picture of them. The 
lively tourist was not, we presume, aware that the Abbess and her nuns 
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have now been greatly reduced in number; what was supposed to be a 
numeral is now thought to be a name, and “ Undecimillia” is not 11,000 
virgins, but a single one, so called at her baptism. 

But we cannot ramble any further with this agreeable traveller, but 
must leave her here, with this picture of her own feelings, which shine out 
through all she says—“ What a delicious thing it is to be young, and to 
see everything through rose-coloured glasses ; but with a wish to be pleased, 
and a certain sunniness of mind, more in our poe than we imagine, we 
may look through them a long tiine. When the sun shines, and the earth 
holds a bright holiday, I still feel as if life and hope were all before me, 
and yet the story is told out and out as far as belongs to dreams and fan- 
cies; and yet I dream on, and love flowers, and air, and sunshine, as if I 
was but just beginning life." What a happy temperament! Would that 
every author possessed it, and we should have more pleasant books to review. 


The White Rose of York; a Midsummer Annual. Edited by 
George Hogarth, Esq. 


We are both too late and too early with our notice of this ably edited 
and interesting volume. Midsummer has been and is gone, and the true 
“ Annual” season is not yet with us. Nevertheless, a good word, and we 
give it heartily and with sincerity, can do this little work no harm. It 
rests its claim on pubis support altogether on its literary merits, contain- 
ing no graphic embellishments, if we except the beautiful cluster of white 
roses that graces its silken cover. Several of the tales and poems are of a 
high order; the two that have pleased us most are “ The Crystal Goblet,” 
a story by the accomplished author of “ Traditions of Lancaster ;" and one 
of the most pleasant, rational, and indeed useful essays we have ever read. 
It is from the pen of the editor, and entitled “‘ A Village Oratorio.” Alto- 
gether, this nt aaeth deserves the patronage of the public, not only in York, 
but in all other English counties; and we trust its success will be such as 
to justify Mr. Hogarth in preparing another volume. 


The Exiles of Chamouni and the Rose of Cashmere; Dramas. By 
Charles Doyne Sillery, author of the “ Royal Mariner,” &c. &. 


We have heretofore had occasion to notice the poetical productions of 
Mr. Sillery. The little volume now before us is, we believe, his first effort 
at dramatic composition ; but we presume the author has not had in view 
representation on the stage, for the subjects he has chosen are wild as the 
wildest of the German school. The work is full of talent; we have en- 
countered many rich examples of true poetry, but the poet has yielded 
somewhat too much to his imagination, and a little pruning by a more sobered 
judgment would have done his book no harm. He has conjured up a vast 
variety of monsters—picturesque and unpicturesque—and has, doubtless, 
remained at his study table until he became, like Frankenstein, terrified by 
his own creations; and his after-dreams could not have been of the most 
pleasant or cheerful character. Nevertheless, he has given us enough to 
make amends for an occasional flight when our tapers—candles would 
sound unpoetical—required trimming. The dramas abound in beauties of 
no common order, and there are scattered throughout them many very 
sweet songs, that will set, and doubtless will be set, well to music. More- 
over, as in all Mr. Sillery's productions, there is a high moral tone; vice is 
not depicted in the garb of virtue, but portrayed in its own natural de- 
formity. The reader may learn much that is good from these dramas, 
while gratified and amused by the fancy of the writer. It is, however, 
certain that Mr. Sillery must rein in his Pegasus, and not permit him to 
canter on unchecked. Let him do this, and he cannot fail to excel, inas- 
much as in him are many of the higher requisites which form the true poet. 
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European Colonies in various parts of the World, viewed in their Social, 
Moral, and Physical Condition, By John Howison. 


There is perhaps no human subject more interesting, in e int of 
view, to the philanthropist, than the effects caused by the dineotiers of dis- 
tant regions, and the introduction of civilized man among the untutored 
aborigines of a barbarous country. To bring the eas improve- 
ments of social life, which industry and education had been accumulating 
for centuries, to a savage horde, which seemed as ignorant and destitute as 
if they had just emerged from their parent earth,—to clothe the naked, to 
shelter the houseless, to reclaim the cannibal, to teach him how to culti- 
vate the unbroken soil, to substitute domestic animals for the fere natura, 
and so to supply the starving wretch with a regular and permanent means 
for food, instead of the precarious produce of hunting ;—in fine, to introduce 
discipline, duties, morals, knowledge, and christianity, into regions whose 
inhabitants were unrestrained by laws, unconnected by domestic ties, un- 
directed by a sense of right, unimproved by the discovery of science, and 
unenlightened by the revelation of the gospel,—is surely the noblest effort of 
civilized philanthropy, and there is no European whose mind is cultivated 
by the first rudiments of education who ought not to say to his barbarous 
brother, in the language of the Apostle to the Gentiles, ‘‘ Would that thou 
wert almost and altogether such as I am." To ascertain, therefore, what 
has been the value of European lights and habits introduced into other 
regions, and to develope the full extent of amelioration so caused in Asia, 
Airica, and America, among the aborigines, is an attempt of deep interest 
and full of the most important concerns of the human race. We were 
well pleased, therefore, to take up Mr. Howison’s book, who proposed to 
do this and more, in a “ view of the Social, Moral, and Physical Condition 


of European Colonies” established in other quarters of the globe. He 
divides. his inquiries into four objects,—a description of the ocean which 


must be crossed in proceeding to the country where the colony is situated ; 
a picture of the scenery and physical objects likely to arrest the attention of 
a stranger; the general character of the aboriginal inhabitants ; and lastly, 
the progress of European settlement, with its existing manners, condition, 
and habits of thought. To qualify himself for such a task, “ he travelled,” 
he says, in “ nearly all the colonies and settlements which he professes to 
describe, and also sailed upon the respective oceans, and so the facts and 
opinions are detailed as much from personal observation as from the au- 
thority of others.” Such opportunities no doubt are considerable recom- 
mendations of the work, and give it an interest and a value which a mere 
compilation could never do, It also has conferred on him a superior quali- 
fication for the task he has undertaken, and it remains for us to inquire how 
he has executed it. 

The first thing that strikes us is, that his work is very incomplete. His 
notices extend to West Africa, South Africa, India, the Arctic Regions, 
British America, and the West Indies, but he has altogether omitted South 
America, nor, as far as we can see, assigned a reason for the omission. 
Assuredly the colonization of this vast continent by the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, to say nothing of the attempts of the French and Dutch, pre- 
sents abundant matter of the highest interest to a writer who proposes such 
objects as our author; and the present condition of those great colonies 
whose disjointed fragments now form various independent states, is more 
worthy of detail than any similar part of the habitable globe. 

The next objection we have to make, is his opinion of the effects of European 
habits and manners on those of the natives. He seems to adopt the wild 
notions of Rousseau and his visionary school, that everything is perfect 
from the hands of Nature, and is only deteriorated in the hands of Art; 
that all society in its primitive state has been made worse by its communion 
with cultivated nations; that the exertions of Christian Missionaries have 
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done more harm than any little good can compensate ; and other similar 
—_ taken up by men who love to decry all efforts made to improve 
he human condition. ‘Tis true that vices have been introduced as well as 
virtues ; but have not the latter infinitely more than compensated for the 
former? ‘Tis true that Europeans have taught the American Indians to get 
drunk ; but is it not also true that they have taught him to abstain from 
first torturing and then eating his fellow-creature? But we will take 
Africa, an extreme case in barbarism, and, from the various circumstances 
connected with it, the most hopeless region to which European philan- 
thropy has been directed, and we will assert that even there satich good 
has been effected, as far as the influence of civilization has extended. 
There is a district colonized by blacks, who speak English, and who, though 
coming from America, are European in all their laws and customs, that 
has succeeded so admirably as to silence the most sceptical on the possi- 
bility of improving the natives. This excellent colony, called Liberia, has 
not only itself arrived at a high state of social happiness, possessing com: 
merce, agriculture, towns, churches, schools, libraries, and newspapers, but 
it has mainly contributed to extend those things to the natives all around, 
and abolished the slave-trade, not by the agency of terror and coercion, 
but by the preference which their neighbours give to legitimate commerce 
in the abundant produce of the country, and the moral conviction that the 
social habits of these colonists are more calculated to produce happiness 
than theirown. It is suspicious that Mr. Howison never mentions this 
colony in his account of Western Africa, though he makes the most absurd, 
but apparently serious, request in behalf of the negroes of that coast, 
“ Let the generous natives of Europe,” said he, “ allow the Africans to 
enjoy their barbarism a few centuries longer !"’ 

Among the minor objections are professions of throwing new light upon 
par ag he leaves as much in the dark as he found them: of this we 
will adduce the first instance that occurs, in the first chapter of the book, 
In the contents is the following clause—* Origin of the ceremony in cross- 
ing the Equator.” Knowing this to have been a verata questio, which 
had puzzled every enquirer, we turned to it in the hope of seeing its pro- 
mised origin satisfactorily pointed out. We were, however, disappointed, 
Some vague custom of the Greeks casting a cup into the sea was noticed, 
as it has been often before, and of some Spanish and Portuguese writers 
who talked of it as “‘ an old custom;” but its origin is still involved in im- 
penetrable obscurity, though universally practised by every nation in Europe, 

Notwithstanding these and similar objections, we think the book a 
valuable acquisition to our information on the subject of European colonies, 
It contains much information, and may help some future writer who can 
oral himself of the knowledge, without adopting the opinions, of Mr, 

owison. 





Guides to Killarney and the Giant's Causeway. Illustrated with 
Engravings and Maps. 


We have before remarked, and we repeat our observation, that the 
public, particularly the Irish public, are much indebted to the spirited 
publishers, William Curry, junior, and Co., for reviving, if not creating a 
respectable Irish press. At the time of the Union it was nearly annihi- 
lated. It is stated in the History of Dublin, that the copyright to books 
Was then extended as a boon ‘to Ireland, and it nearly extinguished 
literature altogether. ‘The Irish were allowed before to print cheap 
editions of English works, as in America, This placed valuable pub- 
lications in the hands of every reader, which, without such indulgence, 
would have been altogether too expensive for the limited means of our 
poorer neighbours. This advantage the copyright destroyed. No author 
¢ver published his work in Ireland, and the indulgence, as it was called, 
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revented an Irish bookseller from republishing an English work. It 

herefore conferred a benefit which was of no value, because they could 
never avail themselves of it; and it took away one of the highest import- 
ance, which put every new work into the hands of the Irish reader, and 
gave Te gpa to a very extensive press. The immediate consequence 
was, that literature and printing were destroyed in Ireland till they were 
again revived, principally by the spirited exertions of. Messrs. Curry,’ who 
have increased the publication of new works in Dublin, and put forth 
editions which, in point of execution, are equal to any of the same class 
in this country. The little works before us are very neatly executed ; they 
are embellished with views by Petrie, with maps of the places to be 
visited, very useful to the traveller. The works formerly taken by 
tourists were “ Hamilton's Letters on the Coast of Antrim,” and “ Weld’s 
Lake of Killarney,” which were not so convenient to carry about. The 
letter-press of the present portable volumes is extracted principally from 
those works, fioual we are sorry to see without due acknowledgement. 


Geography of the British Isles. By Mary Martha Rodwell. 2 Vols. 


This work appears under the same patronage as Pope's “ Homer '—a 
long list of subscribers. We supposed that the practice was ey 
obsolete, as well as publishing in Letters, and we are sorry to see it_revived. 
Ifa work deserves to succeed, it will soppert itself, if not, no name will 
pro itup. The public, in general, are the best and only subscribers to a 

, because they only give their money when the merit of it is ascer- 
tained ; to make them pay beforehand is always a presumption that they 
will not find it worth the price. There may be exceptions, however, to 
this rule, and one of them is the present case. ‘The authoress very can- 
didly acknowledges that, besides her “ wish of diffusing instruction,” she 
hopes it may be the “ means of alleviating the pecuniary embarrassments 
of beloved parents.” Having such a pious motive, it was right to use 
every expedient to render the employment of her talents profitable for 
them ; and we shall be happy if our favourable opinion of her undertaking 
may promote its success. The instruction is conveyed in the form of 
dialogue between a md and her children. It includes not only geo- 
graphy but history and chronology ; and, as the authoress justly observes, 


that the minds of children are excited, and their attention fixed by the 
marvellous, she has enlivened the otherwise dry details by such local 
anecdotes of manners, traditions, and customs, as might produce those 
effects, at the same time cautiously endeavouring to prevent any errone- 
ous impressions from an left by visionary recital, This is certainly 


steering between Scylla and Charybdis ; but we think our fair pilotess has 
not suffered shipwreck on either coast. As aspecimen she notices the 
following :—‘* At Oakham, in Rutlandshire, a curious custom’ formerly 
prevailed. The first time any peer of the realm came within the pre- 
cinets of this lordship, he forfeited a shoe from the horse he rode, unless 
he commuted it for money. The bailiff of the manor was empowered to 
— the horse till the fine was paid, and, in case of refusal, the shoes were 
nailed to the gate." We know not what connexion this custom may have 
with that so universal in Ireland, where at this day they nail horse-shoes 
to their doors, from an idea that the finding of them is lucky. Another 
singular usage prevails there. “ A certain rent of two shillings is collected 
annually from the inhabitants, pro ocreis Regina, for the Queen's boots!” 
when she visits the town; it is clear, therefore, though Lords may lose 
shoes, Queens do not go on a bootless errand. 

The maps of the work are without names. This plan we highly approve 
of; nothing fixes the relative position of places in a child’s mind more 


ey than by making himself find out and remember the names of 
em. 
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Bubbles from the Brunnens. By an Old Man. 2nd Edit. 


We are all of us more or less e 


in this bubble system; but, alas! 


in general, they are nothing worth. Such is not the case with the present 
volume, which has already its excellences stamped amid the wrinkles on its 
brow, by the mystic words, second edition !—a symbol delightful alike in this 
instance to publisher and public. It is an admirable book, and heartily do 


we bid it God s 


! .We wish such bubbles were often blown, and then 


we should be wiser, better, and better tempered. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


’ The Nomance of Real Life, by the Authoress 
of “Mothers and Daughters,” has been se- 
lected to form the September Number of 
* Colburn’s Modern Novelists.” 

A Treatise on Physical Optics: in which 
numerous phenomenaare stated and explained, 
on the Principles of Gravitation, In the Press 
and shortly will be published. 

Mr. Murray has announced the following 
novelties :—Crabbe's Unpublished Poems, and 
Crabbe’s Sermons; Fanny Kemble’s (Mra. 
Butler’s) Journal of a Residencein ibe United 
States; the Life of General Wolfe, by Daw- 
son Turner; Mrs. Bray's Description of the 
Districts of the Tamar and Tavy, in Letters to 
Mr. Southey ; Scenes in Spain, by a Citizen of 
Louisiana ; Murchison’s Geology of Salop, &c. 

The Gun, ora Treatise on the Manufacture, 
Nature, and Principle of the various, Descrip- 
tions of small Fire-arms, with Suggestions for 
Improvements, &c., by William Greener, will 
be published within a short period. 

A Treatise on Desk Diseases is in prepara- 
tion, for the special sake of the numerous 
martyrs whom it may concern. 

The Oriental Annual for 1835, {s announced 
for publication on the Ist of October, together 
withthe Geographical Annual and the Biblical 
Annual. 

The Bible Atlas, illustrative of the Geo- 
graphy, History, and Chronology of the Holy 
Scriptures, as also of the Apocrypha and Jo- 
sephus, by Samuel Arrowsmith, Hydrogra- 
pher to the King, will shortly be published, 

A Novel, edited by Mr. Lister, is just ready 
for publication. It is to be entitled “ Anne 
Grey.” 

“Jacob Faithful” will shortly appear, col- 
lected into the orthodox form of three volumes. 

The author of “ The O’ Hara Tales” has just 
ready a new series entitled “ The Mayor of 
Wind-gap.” 

Early in the present month will appear The 
Trial of William Shakspeare for Deer Stealing, 
printed from the original MS. 

Among the earliest literary novelties of the 
Season will be a work of fiction from the pen 
of the Countess of Blessington. 

Sir William Gell’s work on the Topography 
of Rome will be issued in the course of the 
Present month; the map which will accom- 
Pany ithas been made expressly from actual 
survey. 

The Life of Prince Talleyrand, accompanied 
Fe & Portrait, will be published in a few 

ys. 

* Penruddock, a Tale, by the author of “ Waltz- 
burg ;” 3 vols, 


The complete Works of the late Poet Car- 
rington are announced by his son, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States, from 
the Discovery of the American Continent to 
the Present ‘Time, is in the press. 

Warleigh, or the Fatal Oak; a Legend of 
Devon. In 3 vols. By Mrs. Bray, is announced, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Geography of the British Isles, by Mary 
Martha Rodwell. 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

A Treatise on Primary Geology, by Henry 8. 
Boase, M.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Rookwood, 2d edition. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
Vi. 1 hs. 6a. 

The White Rose of York, a Midsummer 
Annual, edited by G. Hogarth. 12mo. 10s, Gd. 

Biographical. Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters, by the Author of “ Vathek.” ]2mo 
3s. 6d. 

Letters of Horace Walpole to Sir Horace 
Mann. New edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s.6d. 

Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, by G. 
A. Hansard. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, and other 
Great People; written chiefly from France 
and Belgium, by Simeon South, Esq. 2 vols, 
8vo. 26s. 

A Narrative of the Life of David Crockett, 
12mo. 6th Philadelphia edit. 6s. 

Prout’s Fac-similes of Sketches in Flanders 
and Germany. Imperial follo. Prints, 52. 5s. 
India proofs, 6l. 6s. 

History of the British Colonies, by R. M. 
Martin, Esq. Vol. 11. 8vo. 21s, 

Discoveries in Asia Minor, by the Rev. F. V. 
J. Arundell, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. lis. 

Retzsch's Fancies, with Expianatory Notes, 
by Mrs. Jameson, 4to. 10s, 6d. 

Lunguage of Flowers. New edition. 18mo, 
10s. 6d. 

Letter to his Countrymen, by J. F. Cooper, 
Author of the “ Pilot,” &e, 8Svo, 3s. 6d. 

“The Value of Time, by Mrs. Barwell, 18mo, 
Qs. 6d. 

The Treasures of the Earth, by Charles Wil- 
liams. 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Man of Honour and the Reclaimed. 2 
vols. post 8vo. 2s. 

History of the United States of America, by 
George Bancroft. Vol. I, Svo. 14s, 

Anglo-Saxon Version of the Story of Apol- 
lonius of Tyre, with a literal Translation, by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A, 12mo. 68. 

Landscape Iilustrations of Scott's Poetical 
Works. Royal 8vo. 1/. 10s. hf,-mor,; Ato. 
Proofs, 2i, 84.5; India, 2/. 16s, 
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FINE ARTS. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Parish Beadle. Painted by David Wilkie, R.A, Engraved by 
W. Raimbach. 

We rejoice once more to see the names of Wilkie and Raimbach in 
association. They were so, often in by: years—the earliest efforts of 
the great painter were made famous by the union of this our most excel- 
lent English engraver. The print before us is one of the rarest merit—it 
is a picture of the class for which Wilkie has been so long and so widel 
celebrated—and it has been transferred to copper with admirable skill. 
Here is the parish beadle exerting his “ brief authonty,” to conve 
to durance vile the poor person of a juvenile Italian—monkey and all 
other worldly goods—while his parents vainly protest against carrying the 
decree into effect. This is the main point of the story which the artist 
has told ; but there are, of course, a variety of minor details which make 
up the picture, It is, we perceive, published by Messrs. Hodgson, Boys 
and Graves, of Pall-Mall, an establishment which has greatly contributed, 
by judgment and liberality, to forward the success of British art. 


Finden’s Illustrations of the Bible. Part IV. 


This most beautiful and interesting publication continues to increase in 
merit. Part IV. contains engravings from drawings by Turner, Callcot, 
and Stanfield; the sketches having been furnished by travellers who have 
taken them on the spot. 


Studies from Nature. By James Inskipp. Engraved by Wagstaff. 


These “ Studies " are obviously “ from Nature.” It is impossible to mis- 
take them for the productions of “the studio.’ The originals have been 
met in the green fields or lonely lanes of England; and the artist has not 
called upon his fancy to clothe them in borrowed raiment. Perhaps there 
is no living painter so fitted to copy nature as Mr. Inskipp, or one who, 
after Gainsborough, so skilfully imitates the great mistress without exag- 
geration, ‘He is never coarse or vulgar, yet he rarely refines on what h: 
has seen. His object is to find and picture truth; andif he seek it where 
its aspect is agreeable and becoming, he does no more than he ought. 
Nature is not always pleasant to look upon—she has her deformitiés as 
well as her beauties—it is the better and more elegant mind that searches 
out the latter and leaves the former without notice, or, at least, .without 
comment. Gainsborough and Inskipp—the public judgment warrants us, 
as well as our own, in coupling the names—could not fail to succeed in 
achieving popularity, because of the attractive and amiable character of 
their works, which are not only splendid examples of art but beautiful 
transcripts of Nature. The “ Studies,” of which two are before us, have 
been ably and pom | transferred to copper by Mr. Wagstaff. They 

y 


on published marvellously cheap, and will certainly have extensive circu- 
ation. 


Mr. Lemon, of the State Paper-office, has found in his researches a 
portrait of Luther, in wood, and coloured. It “p ears to have been sent 


to England soon after that great Reformer's. death, in 1546 ; and represents 
him seated in his study, with a skull resting on a bible before him, and a 
small clasped book in one hand; an hour-glass, and pen and ink are on 
either side, and a German poem beneath, which amplified the famous pro- 
phecy against the ang 

The exhibition at the Louvre, according to the present catalogue, consists 
of 1358 pictures; whereof 352 are by 82 French painters ; 525 by 155 
Flemish painters ; and 481 by 228 Italian and Spanish painters, Seventy- 
three pictures have been changed in the course of the year, 
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THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKEBT. 


Married Life, “ an originalcomedy in three acts,” is, we regret to say, a 
mere farcical caricature. We could find in it no pure element of the old or 
new comedy—no wit, no sentiment, nothing of that meg of the in- 
fluences and signs of character which can alone, in so high afield of literary 
endeavour, set truth and reality before us. We must discriminate human 
habits and passions by some other test than that'these are covered by a bob- 
wig, and those by a laced very Yet we protest that the only criterion which 
took us through Married Life with anything like inte igibility was the 
dress of the respective characters. Mr. Coddle, for instance, baffled us 
completely, notwithstanding Mr. Farren's exertions—all we understood 
distinctly was that when he was muffled up in his great coats, with nervous 
fears and flannels, he had a very bad conscience, and ought to have it; but 
when he came on at last in a full suit of new nankeen, we saw he had got 
rid of his conscience, though how he had got rid of his East India-bred 
horror of cold we could not precisely see. The change of dress was all. It 
stood in the stead of wit, variety or observation. We are sorry to say this 
of Mr. Buckstone, who has a faculty so really pleasant and so pleasantly 
real when confined appropriately, Here it is out of place—not native nor 
endued with this element. His animal spirits are not informed enough to 

ive him sentiment, nor can his lively humour, his relish of the ridiculous 
in things superficial, his jocose contrast, and capital knowledge of the mere 
art of his scene, supply the other wants we have expressed. In point of 
fact, we must pronounce this “ comedy,” much as we are disposed to give 
credit for the honest ambition of the effort, to be a failure. 

Setting every other objection aside, the subject was badly chosen, Be- 
eides, it was unworthy a dramatist, for the mere clap-trap purpose of a 
bili to restrict the personages of his drama, as Mr. Buckstone was restricted 
there, to the abeulute exclusion of a natural development of character. 
Married life could have been illustrated, surely, without the circumstance 
ofevery character in the piece, down to the servants, going in married 
couples. It is very easy, to be sure, in such fashion to illustrate a subject 
of this kind, or, indeed, in any fashion, for such subjects are easy. It is 
easy to be didactic on the stage, though hard at times to be delightful. It 
is easy, after illustrating the follies and impossible affinities of married life 
through two acts, to bring all the couples together with an irresistible im- 
es in the third; but it’s very hard to understand it, and still harder to 

taught, in such a way, morality and toleration, 

The actors exerted themselves with such success as to save the piece, 
which, in truth, however, was never in danger. No praise to the author, 
who had needlessly interspersed it with expressions and allusions of a cer- 
tain character—intended, perhaps, as mere agreeable alarms to delicacy, 
but falling on the ear with much gross indecency—and which would have 
brought down a storm of disapprobation but for some good luck or other. 
We take leave of Mr. Buckstone on this occasion with regret, but with the 
hope of soon shaking him very cordially by the hand, on the deserved suc- 
cess of a new farce, pleasant as some of his previous ones have been. 


LYCEUM AND NEW ENGLISH OPERA, 

The long-talked of opera of the Mountain Syiph has been produced at 
this theatre—the drama by Mr. Thackery, the music by Mr. John Bar- 
nett. The plot differs little from the ballet of Sy/phide, so often performed 
at the King’s Theatre, the only difference being that the Sylph is reinstated 
after her supposed death, and made mortal by the sincerity of her mortal 
lover's attachment. Those then who are acquainted with the original bal- 
set, when it was in fact a ballet, and not a mere divertissement, as curtailed 
inthe King’s Theatre latterly, know that there are many fine dramatie 
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situations in the piece, and that the passions of the persons represented 

being highly excited, the subject is eminently calculated for the display of 
music of a high character. Weber's Oberon is much of the same descrip- 
tion; fairies good and bad, and demons of all denominations, ugly and 
powerful, figure away in both. , 

To compare these two operas, however, which the similarity of their con- 
struction might almost provoke us to do, would be, a& we feel at present, 
rank injustice to Mr. Barnett. It would be comparing a hill to the Alps, 
or Herold to Beethoven. Yet Mr. Barnett has been ambitious, and not 
always without success: in fact, he has been most fortunate where he_has 
before shone the least, and less successful where he has heretofore shown 
a good deal of genius. For instance, most of his concerted pieces im this 
opera are of a high character, and produce some of those charming 
and grand effects which we look for only in the German school. His 
ballads, on the other hand, in which he has heretofore been so eminent, 
will scarcely live out of the theatre. The best concerted pieces are “ The 
Bridal Chorus,” the chorus of “* Let him begone,” the trio “* Time will 
show,’’ and the chorus “ The Charm’s complete,” in the first act; and the 
trio“ This magic wove Scarf,” with the Bacchanalian chorus, in the second 
act. On the whole, we should say, that, with a judicious curtailment of 
the music (the ladies’ share of which, by-the-by, was sung provokingiy 
out of tune), the opera bids fair to be repeated very often; but its only 
popular melodies will be its concerted pieces, thus inverting the order of 
operas in general, whose mage chiefly consists in the solos. The 
principal singers are, Mr. Wilson, as the lover, whose love was somewhat 
inanimate; Mr. Phillips as Hela, the Caspar or magician of the story, who 
sang correctly a well-studied part ; Miss Ronies as the Sylph; and Miss 
Somerville as Jessie. The opera was given out by Mr. Wilson for repeti- 
tion every night till further notice, amidst the loud plaudits of a very 
crowded house. We ought to mention that in every part of the stage 
arrangements (and they are often very difficult), the taste and skill of Mr. 


pain the accomplished stage-manager of this theatre, were abundantly 
evident. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. P 


The King Penguin.—Mr. G. Bennett read a note on the habits of this 
bird, as observed by him on various occasions when in high southern lati- 
tudes. He described particularly a colony of these birds, which covers an 
extent of thirty or forty acres, at the north end of Macquarrie Island, in 
the South Pacific Ocean. The number of Penguins collected together in 
this spot is immense, but it would be almost impossible to guess at it with 
any near approach to truth, as, during the whole of the day and night, 
30,000 or 40,000 of them are continually landing, and an equal number 
going to sea. They are arranged, when on shore, in as compact a manner 
and in as regular ranks as a regiment of soldiers ; and are classed with the 
greatest order, the young birds being in one situation, the moulting in an- 
other, the sitting hens in a third, the clean birds in a fourth, &c, ; and so 
strictly do birds in similar condition congregate, that should a bird that 1s 
moulting intrude itself among those which are clean, it is immediately 
ejected from among them. The females hatch the eggs by keeping them 
close between their thighs ; and, if approached during the time of incuba- 
tion, move away, carrying the eggs with them. At this time the male 
bird goes to sea and collects food for the female, which becomes very fat. 
After the young is hatched, both parents go to sea, and bring home food 
for it ; it soon becomes so fat as scarcely to be able to walk, the old birds 
getting very thin. They sit quite upright in their roosting-places,, and 
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walk.in the erect position until they arrive at the beach, when. they throw 
themselves on their breasts, in order to encounter the very heavy, sea met 
with at thei: landing-place. Although the appeaennge of Penguins gene- 
rally indic tes the neighbourhood of land, Mr. G. Bennett cited several 
instances of their occurrence at a considerable distance from any known 
land.—A thene@um. 





VARIETIES. 


Poor's Rates, §c.—The return, for the year ending 25th March, 1833, of 
the monies levied for poor’s and county rates, and of the expenditure of 
the same upon purposes connected with the care of the poor, and with the 
local expenses of each county, has lately been printed by the House of 
Commons. The total amount of monies so levied was, for England (with a 
population, in 1831, of 12,086,675 souls), 8,229,798/., or rather more than 
13s. 7d. per head; and for Wales (with a population, in 1831, of 803,000 
souls), 376,702/., or rather more than 9s. 4d. per head. The total amount 
of the money levied was 8,606,501/., which, if we take the population as 
in 1831, at 12,889,675 souls, makes an average of rather more than 13s. 4d. 
per head. For this object, alone, therefore, England and Wales are taxed 
twice as much as the Austrian dominions, whieh do not raise more than 
6s. 8d. per head for the whole expenses of the state; and three times as 
much as the Papal dominions, which, for those expenses, do not exact above 
4s. 5d. per head. It is more than equivalent to their amount in Prussia, 
whose entire expenditure is about 12s. per head. The whole sum expended 
upon the poor, in the year 1832-33, was 6,790,799/., which is at the rate of 
somewhat more than 10s. 6d. a head —namely, in England, 6,486,534/., and 
in Wales, 304,265/.; the average expenditure for the former, supposing 
the population to have been 12,086,675 souls, being about 10s, sd. per 
head; and for the latter, with a presumed population of 803,000 souls, 
being about 7s. 7d. per head. The county in which the largest expenditure 
on the poor took place was Middlesex, where 647,013/. was expended amidst 
a population of 1,358,000, or about 9s. 6d. per head; Lancaster stands 
next, with a population of 1,335,000 souls, and an expenditure on its poor 
of 274,9812., or about 4s. 1d. per head. The smallest expenditure was in 
the county of Rutland, where, with a population of 19,400 souls, it 
amounted to 8,971/. averaging nearly 9s. 3d. per head. Since the year 
1818, there has been an apparent diminution of 761,291/. in the whole 
sum expended for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, making a 
difference of between 11 and 12 per cent. in favour of 1832-33; but the 
decline in the prices of the necessaries of life is more than equivalent to 
this difference. 


The Book Trade of England and France.—The celebrated statistician, 
M. Moreau de Jonnés, has favoured us with the following state of the book 
trade between England and France :— 


Exported from France to England. Imported from England into France. 

Kilograms (2ibs,) Frances. Kilograms. Francs. 
1821 81,127 407,534 19,086 110,375 
1822 84,649 425,432 20,708 122,352 
1823 99,181 497,333 16,784 99,226 
1824 111,221 561,072 16,408 96,412 
1825 178,366 914,528 17,632 122,453 
1826 94,479 661,353 19,036 132,144 
1827 91,949 480,541 17,641 120,492 
1828 116,429 623,491 18,306 124,984 
1829 103,282 554,770 21,907 147,647 
1830 108,897 544,545 22,714 154,276 
1831 81,598 418,958 15,962 109,856 
1832 84,994 435,328 19,682 131,318 
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The number of volumes annually exported from France to England 
amounts to near 400,000; that is, one volume for every 55 inhabitants. 
France receives from England 80,000 volumes, or one for every 400 inha- 
bitants. It is afflicting that the interchange of knowledge between the 
two first civilized countries should be so yer wy EN whose mutual 
interests require a greater intellectual acquaintance. Even China, situated 
at the other extremity of the globe, with a despotic and illiterate govern- 
ment and a language of 80,000 letters, exports a large number of books. 


Researches in the East.—Dr. Gerard is at length returned in safet 
from his long-protracted travels in the countries between the British 
frontier on the North-West and the Caspian Sea. A letter has recently 
been received from him, dated Lodiana, announcing his arrival, with a 
large collection of coins and minerals, and other objects of curiosity. Be- 
sides his own researches, Dr. Gerard is the medium of bringing to the 
notice of the scientific world some very important discoveries of a ‘Mr, 
Masson, made during a residence of some years in the country of ancient 
Bactria. The ruins of an extensive city have been traced at the base of 
the Hindoo Koosh mountains, supposed to be the city of Alexandria ad 
Caucasum. Several gigantic images have been seen like those in that 
neighbourhood already described by Dr. Gerard and Lieutenant Burnes, 
and various topes have been examined by Mr. Masson, from which he has 
collected upwards of 30,000 old coins, mostly copper, and a large portion 
of them bearing Greek inscriptions in high preservation, some of which 
are not to be found in any collection in Europe.—Calcutta Courier. 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Level of the Baltic.—The “ Commercial Gazette” of St. Petersburg, of 
May 28, has the following :—*“ It has been remarked that, during the last 
twenty years, the water in this port has become considerably lowered, and 
affords a new proof of the correctness of the observations made by the an- 
cient inhabitants of the shores of the Baltic, that the bottom of this sea is 
continually rising; that the level and body of the water is gradually di- 
minishing, and that the land is increasing on every side. According to 
the researches of the ancient naturalists, phenomena of this nature most 
frequently occur in the countries near the North Pole. We can quote as 
an example the lakes of Denmark, which have sunk so low that some of 
them are almost entirely without water. Sweden and Norway, 2500 years 
ago, formed one island. The town of Pittea, in forty-five years became 
distant from the sea two miles, and the water receded from Loulea one 
mile in twenty-eight years. The ancient port of Lodisa is now four miles 
from the sea, and that of Westerwich two miles. At the time of the foun- 
dation of Torneo, large vessels could come close up to it—now it is in the 
middle of the peninsula. The islands of Errgsoe and Caroe, Apsoe and 
Testeroe, have been for many years joined to each other; and Jouisoe, 
Psalmodi, Magdelone, and many more have become part of the mainland. 
It was upon these facts, connected with other observations, that Linnzus 
and Celsius concluded that the depth of the Baltic sea diminished four 
inches in every century, and that in two thousand years it would en- 
tirely disappear. Although more accurate observations made in modern 
times do not confirm the diminution to be so rapid as this, they concur 
with the pranks received opinion, that the bottom of the sea, in the 
northern hemisphere, rises in a degree, though the level of the water does not 
sink. It is difficult to decide which of these two opinions is most correct, 
but it is incontestible that the mainland washed by the Baltic is enlarging; 
that the rivers and lakes diminish in depth; that are forming in the 
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sea-ports; and that, sooner or later, the inhabitants of the shores of this 
sea will be driven to dig canals, and perhaps to lay down iron rail-roads, 
in order to maintain their commerce. 


A Double Fish.—In alate number of the “ American Journal of Science, ° 
(a quarterly work of great interest and conducted with much ability,) there 
is a representation of a double cat-fish, (a species of silurus,) which was 
taken alive in a shrimp-net at the mouth of Cape-Fest river, North Caro- 
lina, in August, 1833. These fish are connected together in the manner 
of the Siamese twins, by the integuments at the breast, a dark streak 
marking the line of union ; the texture and colour otherwise of this skin is 
the same as that of the belly. The mouth and viscera, &c., were entire 
and perfect in each fish, but on withdrawing the entrails through an incision 
made on one side of the abdomen, the connecting integument was found to 
be hollow, and readily admitted a flexible probe to be passed from the 
abdomen of one fish into the other. One of the fishes is 34 inches, and 
the other but 24 inches long. When these fishes came into existence it 
is probable they were of equal size and strength, but one born to better 
fortune gained a trifling ascendency, which he improved to increase the 
disparity, and by pushing his extended mouth in advance of the other, 
seized the choicest food for himself. 


A Double Tree.—From the same excellent periodical, we extract the ~ 
following account of an equally extraordinary botanical phenomenon, at 
Quincy, Florida. At a distance of about three miles from Quincy, there is 
a yellow pine tree, bearing another of the same species in a perfectly 
flourishing state. The trees are united at about thirty-five feet from the 
ground, when they entwine around each other. ‘The one that is borne ex- 
tends down to within about two feet of the ground, and is alive and 
healthy to the very lowest extremity. These trees have been in the condi- 
tion in which they now are for a period more remote than the first pos- 
session of the country by the present population, for they were pointed 
out by the Indians as a curiosity to the first Americans who came to 
Florida. The stump of the tree which is borne has long since entirely 
disappeared, and the place which it occupied is now grown over with grass 
and underwood. De Candolle mentions instances of similar natural en- 
grafting, and figures a group of three trees, the middle one of which in- 
osculates by its branches with, and is supported by the other two, its 
stump being entirely destroyed. 


The last Galenian (American paper) furnishes a table of the quantity of 
lead annually made at the mines of the United States, from their first 
opening in '82], to 1833, inclusive. The statement contains a remark, 
that the lead is less abundant this spring than at any preceding time, and 
that, comparatively speaking, little will be made this year. The whole 
quantity made during the twelve years mentioned, is set down at 
63,845,740 lbs., of which 7,491,392 lbs. were made during the year 1833. 

he mining business during that time seems by the table to have fluctuated 
without any perceptible law of increase. The quantity of lead raised in 
's28 was more than twelve millions of pounds, and the next year more 
then fourteen millions. This variation arises, we suppose, from the want 
of a regular plan of operations, a deficiency of capital, and the uncertain 
tenure by which the lead mine lands are held. 


Electors in France.— According to the electoral lists formed in the 
month of October last, 14,685 electors, minus those who are since dead, 
representing nearly 1,200,000 inhabitants, will, at the approaching election, 

called upon to choose fourteen deputies for the department of the Seine, 
or, upon an average, one deputy for each 1062 electors, and one deputy for 
each 8571 inhabitants. The first arrondissement has 1233 electors ; the 
second, 2243 ; the third, 1247; the fourth, 1051 ; the fifth, 1046 ; the sixth, 
12 
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1411; the seventh, 977; the eighth, 865; the ninth, 607; the tenth, 1223; 
the eleventh, 1115; the twelfth, 618 (the foregoing are of Paris); ‘the 
thirteenth (Sceaux), 579; and the fourteenth (St. Denis), 950. 


The Deaf and Dumb in Zurich.—According fo a récent census made of 
the population of the Canton of Zurich, it appears that in a population of 
220,000 souls, the number of deaf and dumb persons amounts te 225. This 
is about the proportion observable in other countries; that is to say. about 
one deaf and dumb person in 1000. One case is recorded of a girl eleven 

‘ears of age, who was not only deaf and dumb, but blind also; so that she 
vad no means of receiving sensation but by the smell and toueh. Of the 
total number of deaf and dumb above mentioned, there were 169 who, with 
the exception of deafness and the deprivation of speech—the consequence 
of the want of the faculty of hearing—had no other infirmity, either cor- 
poreal or intellectual: and were, therefore, fully capable of receiving edu- 
cation. 


Mezxico.—The following is an extract from a letter from Mr. Waldeck, 
dated Campeachy, 22d ot May :—“ Since I have been here, I have not lost 
my time. F hieve discovered in the mountains which border the west side 
of Yucatan, to the southward of Campeachy, and at the distance of seven- 
teen leagues, a large palace, in very tolerable preservation ; for man has 
not placed his foot in it for ages. tt is as thickly surrounded with trees as 


that of Palenque; so that I shall be unable to describe it until they are 
cleared away. All that I can now say of it is, that it is built of large 
stones, and that the outer walls and pilasters are not coated with cement, 
but are sculptured throughout. I have discovered several pyramids larger 
than that of Teotihuacan. One is in very good preservation, with all its 
ledges and steps. It is also built of very large stones, and I think I have 


discovered an entrance into it. By the information which I have received 
from some Indians of the interior, I have the pleasure to find that my con- 
jectures were not unfounded, and that Yucatan is really the cradle of the 
civilization of ancient Mexico. I have more than ten monuments to visit, 
besides those with which I am already acquainted ; and, judging from what 
I have seen, they are more remarkable in their type, and more learned in 
their execution, than those of Palenque. J have not abandoned all hope 
of finding the city of Mayapan; but I do not know when I shall be able 
to carry all my projects into execution.” 


Remarkable Cavern.—A remarkable stalactitical cavern has been dis- 
covered at Erpfingen, in the bailiwick of Reutlingen. The entrance is 
between two rocks, and was closed with three large stones carefully fitted 
together. The cavern itself is 515 feet long, and contains in one suite six 
chambers, which are nearly of equal length, from 24 to 32 feet in height, 
and from 24 to 48 feet in breadth; but they are all separated from each 
other by irregularities of the ground. Besides this principal cavern, there 
are several smaller ones on the left and right: the most remarkable of the 
latter is near the entrance, and forms a kind of gallery thirty feet long, 
from five to nine feet high, and ten feet broad. The other lateral caves are 
generally small and low. Though shut up, probably, for centuries, it must 
have formerly been inhabited, or at least served as a place of refuge, as not 
only pieces of pottery, but also two combs and some rings have been found ; 
everywhere, but especially in some of the lateral caves, there are numerous 
human bones of extraordinary size, also vitrified and petrified bones of 
large animals, and teeth belonging to animals not known to the sportsmen 
of the present day. The cavern is dry, the temperature very mild. It is 
situated in the forest, on the Héhlenberg, or Hollenberg, three leagues and 
a half from Reutlingen, half a league from Erpfingen, and one league from 
Lichtenstein. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
Tar rapidity with which the wheat harvest has been oracle in many 


districts, perhaps we are warranted in saying throughout England, is an 
additional proof of the facilities which a redundant population affords the 
agriculturist. The farmer has availed himself of the power he thus enjoys 
to put out, as it is termed, the reaping of his wheat, and takers have been 
almost universally employed, besides the harvest-men engaged for the 
whole period. Of where this has been most resorted to in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities and populous towns, and the master has apportioned 
his number of regular men to his opportunities and intentions of contract- 
ing for his work. The crop has by this means been secured more rapidly 
andin better order. These advantages are palpable ; but we are not amongst 
those who compute benefits by the standard of pecuniary profit alone. 
There are some consequences which are even more important, both indivi- 
dually and nationally ; and we confess it appears to us that the respect 
and regard engendered and kept up, ” making the workmen, even during 
the period of harvest, all one family, by teaching them to feel that 
their comforts and little luxuries flow from the kindness of the farmer, 
by their thus sharing, as it were, the crop, and living under his eye,—out of 
all these direct communicatives grew a mutual esteem which mere money- 
gain cannot at all compensate, when we have seen the men ina large 
field dividing into groups of two or three upon their several allotments, 
eating their frugal meal of cold and coarse food, instead of clustering 
round the meat, pudding and ale, which used to be dispensed from the farm, 
in one joyous party, it 1s impossible not to be struck with the difference 
which must exist in the feelings of the hard-wrought peasant towards his 
natural lord and protector. Nor is it to be doubted that if, instead of coun- 
selling with the workman, labouring with the workman, and thus day by 
day, and hour by hour, instructing him practically to consider the cultiva- 
tion of the farm and the produce of the farm to be a mutual honour and a 
mutual concern—if, instead of inculcating this deep interest, the master 
and the man have no consideration between them but the mere bargain of 
how much the one ean get for his labour, and the other how little he can 
vet his labour done for, there will be no bond of amity between them. No 
single cause wiil account for the depravation, the now desperate deprava- 
tion, of the rural population; but we are as satisfied as a large induction 
of facts can make us, that the banishment of the labourer from the farm- 
house lies at the very bottom of the evil. In its application to the subject © 
before us,—the wages and employment of the season of harvest,—it has 
this effect, the regular wages are of course lessened,—the duration being 
shortened in proportion to the use made of fakers,—the distribution of the 
sum is thrown into more hands, the work is sooner exhausted, and the 
labourer suffers in all ways; he has less wages, less food, and the sooner to 
seek fresh employment. He sensibly feels his portionin the general bounty 
of Providence to be less, and he visits his displeasure upon the only head 
he deems culpable—his master. The practice of mowing wheat, instead 
of reaping with the sickle, now becoming very general, is another abridg- 
ment of the gains of the poor. Mown wheat is drag-raked with the horse- 
rake before the gleaners are allowed to go upon the land ; the consequence 
is, the humble gatherers are despoiled of half the stores they used fo be 
able to collect. It is alike impossible and impolitic, we know, to forbid the 
introduction of methods of business the most advantageous to the farmer ; 
but while we regret the necessity or the policy, we are not by any means 
convinced that the moral consequences, showing themselves in increased 
pauperism, poor-rates, plunder, and alms, are not more prejudicial than the 
old customs. Sure we are that all the ties which bound together the 
humble and the better provided by the mild influence of respect and esteem 
are wholly, entirely, utterly sundered and broken. 

The wheat harvest throughout England, we have said, has been com- 
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pleted, and, by this date, under the blessing of Providence, in the fineness 
of the season, #t is up or nearly up in all but the remotest parts of Scotland. 
Every account agrees in declaring the crop to be a full average—a fact 
which induces the belief that it is beyond an average ; for experience still 
shows, even in this advanced period of intelligence, that the farmer is, in this 
respect, behind the rest of the world, and fondly imagines that, by under-rating 
the produce, he can affect the price ; and it really is curious to observe how 
slight circumstances have this effect in the London markets. During the last 
month, one market-day, wheat rose in Mark-lane five shillings a quarter, 
and a proportionate rise was produced, pro tempore, in the country markets, 
simply because a few hours’ rain fell in some of the western districts ; but 
the price almost immediately receded, and may now be quoted little above 
40s. per quarter. The supply has been for a week or two immensely large ; 
and as it is now ascertained, from the premises we lately stated, that the 
national consumption has, for the last two years, been supplied by the 
same growth, it is impossible to calculate, with any chance of probability, 
what will be the result as to future price. The stock of old wheat is also 
known to be large, in spite of Mr. Jacob's calculations of continuous diminu- 
tion. Low the price must certainly be. We do not conceive that millers 
or merchants will be disposed to speculate or lay ina stock. It will there- 
fore be a trial between the pecuniary necessities of the farmer and the effec- 
tual demand; and as it rarely happens that the weekly supply does not fully 
meet the wants of the dealer, there appears little probability of any rise. 
Quantity alone can compensate the fall of price to the grower. The qua- 
lity will be various, but, notwithstanding the reports of sprouted wheat 
supported by partial samples, equal to the general run of years, the 
crop of barley is as certainly below, as the wheat is above or up to 
an average. Nor has it been got up so well in the light-land districts as 
might be imagined from the favourable weather. The most experienced 


agriculturists admit that harvest is always begun too late by a few days. 
In so dry a time the result was, that, the attention of the farmer being 
almost nereney devoted to his wheat, the barley stood so long, and 


ripened with such unexampled rapidity, that it lost colour even while 
it was standing. Lie it did not, for no sooner was it cut than carried. It 
is not, however, so bright as usual, nor so good a sample, for the extreme 
heat has, to a limited exteni, shrivelled the kernel. Barley, therefore, may 
be expected to bear a good rate during the year. It commences at from 
248, to 30s., and really good samples have brought a shilling or more 
higher. The farmer, too, feeling sure of his ground, is not eager to sell ; 
and the supply has consequently been small. The chevalier has decidedly 
established its superiority by the growth of this year in every respect. 

The turnip crop promises equal abundance with the general growth of 
wheat. We have passed over a very large tract of country lately, and no 
where does it fail. The breadth of mange] wurzel is also increasing. The 
worth of this very valuable root is now gradually becoming known amongst 
the agricultural body. Where it is well managed, and even upon moderate 
soils, not less than thirty tons per acre may be computed upon. At this time 
of year, just before the lower leaves begin to die off, judicious and careful 
farmers gather the under leaves, suffering those only which grow erect 
from the stem to remain, and these it is found will supply the root with 
nourishment, which swells the better for the removal of the under-growth, 
by the admission of more space and more air. Thus a quantity of food for 
cattle upon these leaves, far greater than would be believed by those who 
have not tried the practice, is to be easily and unexpensively secured. 
We have seen some really astonishing proofs of its effects. 

Oats have afforded some room for speculation ; for, although more than 
a hundred thousand quarters of foreign have been imported since June Ist, 
when they first began to arrive, about a third of that quantity only has been 
entered for home a and these at an average duty of 10s. 9d, 
The duty having advanced to 12s. 3d. in the middle of the month, no ap- 
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rehensions are entertained of the market being glutted by a fresh influx. 
The tors, therefore, proceed upon the yg | pg that the stock 
of old free oats is short ; anit they have bought, at the market value, free, 
under an expectation that a decline of duty will take place in the autumn. 
Beans sold readily at a slight advance in the beginning of August, but 
ever since are of duller sale, though prices have not declined. 

Boiling peas, from large arrivals, are lower in price from 1s. to 2s. Grey 
are advanced. 

Perhaps we can insist, with no such good effect at — season as at this, 
upon the practice of thick sowing, which, during the Holkham meetings, 
was so strongly enforced, and which has since been so completely confirmed 
by the results there. Mr. Coke sows three bushels of wheat per acre, 
which prevents the tillering, and, beyond all question, produces a far 
greater bulk and cast. The crop at Holkham is never less than from ten 
to eleven coombs per acre, and the straws stand so close that it is scarcely 
possible to insert the little finger between them. Every straw must pro- 
duce an ear, and hence the large cast. We earnestly recommend its adop- 
tion. It affords also an effectual defence against the inroads of hares and 
rabbits. 

Game is expected to be very abundant. The coveys of partridzes are 
almost universally large and numerous. From eighteen to twenty-four 
birds have been frequently seen ; and they are, like every other production 
of this favoured season, very much stronger than usual. In some places 
many half-grown birds have died, it is supposed for want of the insects 
which make their early food. The nides of pheasants are equally plenti- 
ful and well grown. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Disease in Potatoes.—The following is given, in the “ Dumfries Courier,” 
as the opinion of a highly respectable and intelligent. agriculturist, Mr, 
Menteath, of Closeburn :— ' 

“ Ist. That we are propagating too long from the same kinds, and that 
more frequent recurrence ought to be had to seed. We find in fruit trees, 
that by grafting long from the same stock, we raise at last a small, dwin- 
died, worthless fruit, as witness the golden pippin. 

“2d. It seems not unlikely that dung in a fermented state may not only 
encourage the attack of insects, but actually breed them. An intelligent 
gentleman told me lately that he had found, from experience, that the 
ground should be dunged months before the planting time. 

“3d. There may be something too in going too often over the same ground 
with the same crop. The turnip crop in East Lothian has failed at last, on 
the _— ble that the same root leaves a poison in the ground, which en- 
genders the disease called fingers and toes; and hence the imperious 
necessity of extended rotation. 

‘4th. I would call upon country gentlemen, and all gardeners, to sow 
the seed of the potato apple, and try to raise from it new varieties, which 
may perhaps be less liable to attack and failure.” 

Potatoes in an unripe state are very apt to heat when put together in 
large masses, and it is well known that the slightest fermentation will 
destroy their vegetative powers. We would therefore suggest that potatoes 
that are intended to be used for seed should be well ripened, and when 
taken up they should be put together in small narrow pits, and well covered 
with straw, and a light coat of earth; and when they are cut for the pur- 
pose of being planted, they should be spread out thin upon a floor, and not 
allowed to lie above two or three days after they are cut. We think it is of 
advantage for potatoes to be planted as soon as cut, provided the ground is 
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7 eg Saag yaw iy we i J toaapae 9 for at least three 
days. In that case the inner part of the sets gets leave to harden, and the 
juice is retained, and a strong stem is put forth; but if th ted as 
soon as cut, if the ground be dry, their juices are absorbed by the dry soil, 
and a feeble stem is the consequence. 


Potato Crops.—A Somersetshire farmer attributes the failure of the 
potato crops to the practice of cutting large potatoes for planting into two 
or three pieces. He states that in his part of the country, it was observed, 
both last year and in the present, that where the farmers and poor men 
have planted small potatoes whole, in the drill twelve inches asunder, they 
have never failed to produce a good crop. He has planted whole potatoes, 
and some of them very small, for the last twenty years, and has always 
found them to come up. 


An experienced agriculturist has made some experiments to ascertain 
the causes of the frequent failures in the potato crops, and the results 
have led him to the opinion that most of the failures are owing to the 
seed-potatoes being cut into too many pieces, or to their lying exposed to 
the sun and air after being cut. When middle-sized potatoes have been 
taken from the caves or houses, cut into two pieces only, and set imme- 
diately, scarcely a failure has occurred. 


The Turnip Fly.—Report of the Committee of the Doncaster Agricul- 
tural Association on the Turnip Fly, and the Means of its Prevention.— 
Ridgway, 1834.—Upon the first head of inquiry—as to the seasons in 
which the depredations of the fly occur,—it appears that the greater num- 
ber of correspondents state the months of May and June as the periods of 
the first attack. It is, however, generally added, that their appearance 
occurs as soon as the turnip plant itself appears ; and many correspondents 
have observed the insect upon the crops in April, whilst four correspond- 
ents have observed them in the gardens as early as March, upon garden- 
sown turnips and cabbage plants. From the whole of the answers it is 
certain, that, as soon as it is possible to sow field turnips with advantage 
the fly is ready to attack them, and the possibility of sowing, so as to pre- 
cede the appearance of the fly, is decisively negatived. Upon the expe- 
diency of early sowing with reference to the fly, some maintain, from 
observation, that the earlier crops have generally escaped better than the 
later sown; whilst others as strongly object to it, stating their experience 
to lead them not to sow before Midsummer. One instance of the latter 
class, in particular, is given as the experience of an old turnip seedsman, 
“ that he had always observed for many years, that those who sowed before 
Midsummer were his best customers, generally coming for a second 
supply.’ The advocates of early sowing contend for it upon the principle 
that the fly is not so vigorous before the hot weather commences, and the 

lant has therefore a better chance of growing out of the way. It must, 

wever, be remembered, that if, from the coolness of the weather, the fly 

is less vigorous, the same circumstances make the growth of the plant less 

vigorous also, It is also alleged that sowing before Midsummer is detri- 

mental to the general growth of the crop, as it respects its preservation 
through the winter. 

As to the latest period when the fly is observed in activity, there is a 
concurrence of opinion sufficient to establish the fact that no period is too 
late, provided the weather continue warm. Several instances are given of 
the plant being destroyed when sown late in August, and one of a crop 
being destroyed after the middle of September. Either of these periods is 
obviously too late for the general sowing ; and the idea of waiting until the 
season of the fly is over, before the turnip seed is put in the ground, is 
shown to be fallacious. Many correspondents allege that the fly is weaker 
in July; and it is consistent with our general observation upon insects, 
that, as the season advances, their activity declines; but this must be so 
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entitely:dependent upon the weather and the season, that no practical rule 
can a dedbeed fiom avicls an observation, 

The season, therefore, properly belonging to the turnip-fly, may be said 
to coiricide with the season of vegetation itself. The observations of those 
correspondents, who have paid more particular attention to the habits of 
the insect, entirely support the more cursory observations of the farmer ;— 
they, with one accord, allege that the fly may be procured at all seasons, 
during which insects are generally at large. A remarkable instance is 
given, by Mr, Henderson of the readiness with which the insect avails itself 
of the first approaches of Spring to venture out of its biding- nies. He 
states, “‘ On the 7th of April, I observed a great number of the turnip-fly 
floating on the water in a cart-track on the outside of a wood near this 
place (Milton). The track lay a few yards from the “arr of the wood, in 
a grass field adjoining ; the morning was very fine, which no doubt had 
enticed the insects to leave the wood ; but, either through inability to take 
a longer flight, or being blown down by the wind, they were floating’ in 

at numbers in the water and mud of the cart-ruts. Almost all their 
elytra were raised, and their wings expanded; which left no doubt of their 
having been fying. On the evening of the same day, I observed great 
numbers, which had fallen in a similar way, floating on the water in a 
pond in the Park.” 





USEFUL ARTS. 


New Moving Power:—At a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences 
on the 16th of June, a very interesting communication was read from 
M. Thilorier, a skilful chemist, who exhibited to the academy the appa- 
ratus by which he procured a litre (two pints) of liquid carbonic acid in a 
few seconds. The properties of this substance, he observed, have been 
but little examined, chiefly because it requires to be confined in close 
vessels hermetically sealed, and capable of resisting a great pressure. It 
ite once all known bodies in the expansion and contraction which it 
undergoes from given variations of temperature. By raising the tempe- 
rature from 0 to 30 centigrade, (32 to 86 of Fahrenheit,) a column of the 
liquefied gas is elongated one-half. With the same change of temperature, 
a similar column of air is only elongated one-eighth. This enormous 
dilatation, M. Thilorier thinks, will in future afford the elements of a 
moving power infinitely more effective, as well as economical, than that 
which is derived from the expansion of vapour. 


Steam Carriages.—We have repeatedly insisted that the beneficial 
application of steam to locomotive carriages is perfectly possible on the 
existing roads, without the interference with private property and the dis- 
figurement of the face of the country, which are inseparable from the rea- 
lization of the prevalent mania for railways ; and a proof of the correct- 
ness of this opinion has just occurred within our own knowledge. A small 
steam drag has for the last week been running upon the Stratford. road, 
which, we understand, has been built by Mr. Walter Hancock, under an 
order from Austria. The weight does not exceed 24 tons, (including water 
and fuel for nine miles,) yet it has made four or five journeys a day, with a 
steadiness and regularity exceeding all precedent. The average speed of 
this carriage is from 11 to 12 miles an hour; and although the road was 
new gravelled for miles together, it passed over this obstacle with astonish- 
ing facility, at nine miles, and was propelled up hill at the same rate, The 
vehicle was well loaded with foreigners of the first respectability, and 
~— with much skill by the proprietor, Mr. Voigtlander, engineer, of 

ienna, 
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Peritesiien of Smoke,—Several German publications contain allusions 
to the discovery of a new and certain method of remedying all the evils 
and inconveniencies occasioned by smoke in great towns, made by a Saxon 
architect named Bernhardt. Though the means by which this important 
object is accomplished are not explained, the investigation the subject 
has undergone, and the evidence afforded by pewie authorities and private 
individuals in Prussia, where the discovery has been practically applied, 
seem to leave no doubt as tothe successful result of the go tyg Herr 
Bernhardt, by a chemical process, separates the soot from the smoke, 
directs the ascent of the latter in a perfectly purified state, and makes the 
former descend in a manner which keeps the chimneys clean, and is a 
security against their taking fire. His labours were eminently successful. 
There are testimonials of success having attended his labours in the 
palace at Berlin, and in different public offices: but what is not a little 
remarkable is, that the discoverer should be able to keep his method a 
secret, notwithstanding so many instances of its application, and the very 
obvious nature of the effect produced. 


New Mechanical Power.—An ingenious mechanic at Brussels has just 
applied a new power to mechanics, from which great results appear to be 
expected. This new power is galvanism. Across a fly-wheel which is to 
give motion to the machine, he has placed a metallic bar, previously mag- 
netised by a galvanic pile, and within the attraction of two very powerful 
magnets. The moment that the bar arrives in a rotatory course at the 
limit of the attractive power, and where it would necessarily stand still, the 
inventor, by the application of gajvanism, suddenly converts the attractive 
into arepulsive power, which continues the motion in the same direction, 
and by these alterations, well managed, the wheel acquires a rapid rotation. 
The experiment is said to have been completely successful, and the machir : 
worked for a whole hour. 





NEW PATENTS. 


To Richard Walker, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, manufacturer, for his in- 
vention of an improvement in wadding for 
fire-arma. 

To Jonas Bateman, of Islington, in the 
county of Middlesex, cooper, for his invention 
of an apparatus, or instrument, for saving 
human life, or other purposes, in cases of 
shipwreck, or other disasters by water. 

To John Barton, of Providence-row, Fins- 
bury, in the county of Middlesex, engineer, 
and Samuel and Joseph Nye, both of St. An- 
drew’'s-row, Southwark, in the county of Sar- 
rey, mechanics, for their invention of improve. 
ments In the construction and application of 
pumps and machinery for raising fluids, and 
other purposes. 

To Thomas Martin Clerk, of Withby Bush, 
in the parish of Rudbaxton, in the county of 
Pembroke, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in engines or machinery for cut- 
ting or preparing slates, or other similar sub- 
stances or materials, for various useful pur- 


To James Hardy, of Wednesbury, in the 
county of Stafford, gentleman, for his inven- 
tion of a certain improvement or certain im. 
provements in the making or manufacturing 
of axletrees for carriages. 


To Benjamin Hick, of Bolton-le-Moors, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster, engineer; 
Edward Evans the elder, of Oldham, in the 
said county, coal proprietor; and John Hig- 
gins, of Oldham aforesaid, engineer; for their 
invention of certain improvements in the con- 
struction and adaptation of metallic packings 
for the pistons of steam and other engines, 
pumps, and other purposes to which the same 
may be applicable. 

To William Higgins, of Salford, in the 
county of Lancaster, machine-maker, for cer- 
tain improvements in machinery used for 
making twisted rovings, and yarn of cotton, 
flax, silk, wool, and other fibrous substances. 

To John Gold, of Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, glass-cutter, for his invention of 
certain improvements in cutting, grinding, 
smoothing, polishing, or otherwise preparing 
glass decanters, and certain other articles. 

To John Aston, of Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, button-maker, for his in- 
vention of an improvement in the manufacture 
or construction of buttons. 

To George Beadon, of Taunton, in the county 
of Somerset, Lieutenant in the Royal Navy, 
for his invention of a machine or apparatus 
for preventing boats or other floating bodies 
from capsizing or overturning when oppressed 











by too much sail, and for easing off the ropes 
and sheets of different classes and descriptions 
of vessels, parts of which machine or appara- 
tus may be applied for other purposes. 

Te Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Sloane 
Terrace, Chelsea, in the county of Middlesex, 
engineer, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments in machinery for cutting tobacco, and 
which machinery may be applicable to other 
useful purposes. 

To John Ramsbottom, of Todmorden, in 
the county of Lancaster, mechanic, and Richard 
Holt, of the same place, iron-founder, for their 
invention of certain improvements in the con- 
struction of power-looms for weaving cotton 
and other fibrous materials into cloth or other 
fabrics. 
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To Peter Wright, of the city of Edinburgh, 
manufacturer, for his invention of an improved 
method of spinning, twisting, and twining 
cotton, flax, silk, wool, or any other suitable 
substances. 

To William Septimus Losh, of Walker, in 
the county of Northumberland, gentleman, 
for hia invention of an improved method of 
bleaching certain animal fats, and certain ani- 
mal, vegetable, and fish oils. 

To James Warne, of Union-street, In the 
borough of Southwark, pewterer and beer-en- 
gine manufacturer, for his invention of certain 
improvements in engines or machinery for 
raising, drawing, or forcing beer, ale, and other 
liquids or fluids. 





BANKRUPTS, 


rrom JuLy 29, 1834, ro avausr 22, 1834, mcLustve. 


July 29.—W. ALpriper, Maidenhead, chi- 


naman. J. B. HAwkgear, Montague-street, 
Portman-square, plumber. J. and J. Kes- 
TEVEN, Strand, mercers. R. Kay, Man- 


chester, rectifier of spirits. W.C. Taomson, 
Liveryvol, merchant, J. BRaTToON, Dray- 
ton in Hales, Shropshire, tanner. 8. C, 
Jamea VDigworth, Warwickshire,pork-butcher, 
E. BAcNALL, Edgbaston, Warwickshire, iron- 
master. 


Aug. 1.—J. Bugenco, Knightsbridge, tailor. 
T. Cocxine, Great Portland-street, Maryle- 
bone, chemist and druggist. T. SHowsLtL, 
Bath-street, City-road, tailor, A. L. Vocrt, 
Finsbury-circus, City, merchant. W.Vauo- 
HAN, Covington-terrace, Bermondsey, dealer, 
J.N. ALLEN, late of Lamb’s Conduit-street, 
Red Licn-square, tailor. 


Aug. 5.—W. H. Jupp, Union-street, Bath, 
draper. J. MAwMAN, Arbour-square, Com- 
mercial-road East, ship-owner. W. BAKER, 
Southampton, linen-draper. W. Mitts, La- 
venham, Suffolk, innkeeper. S. Warp, 
Leeds, coach-proprietor. E.1RoNMONGER, 
Barton-under-Needwood,Staffordshire,builder. 
J.T. Durron, Harrington, Cumberland, ma- 
nufacturing chemist. J. B. Croms, Norwich, 
drawing-master. 


Aug. 8.—M. Mitton, Brick-street, May- 
fair, horse-dealer, F. Atven, Walbrook, 
ostrich-feather-merchant. W.SKeaTu, Da- 
vies-street, Berkeley-square, saddler. R. 
Tuomas, Wapping, potato-salesman. w. 
StockwBELL, jun., Bristol, basket-maker. S. 
Mason, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire, 
workhouse-master. R. THomepson and J. 
Dixon, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, iron- 


founders. W.TARRANT, Bath-wick, coach- 
maker. 


Aug. 12.—R. Eimore, Bankside, South- 
Wark, coal-merchant. G. Locas, Denmark- 
hill, Camberwell, coach-master. A. CoLvin, 


W. A. Bazert, D. Cotvin, T. ANDERSON, 
and D. Ainstis, now or late of Calcutta, 
merchants, J. BARNETT, Tottenham-street, 
Fitzroy-square, copper-plate printer. w. 
and W. M. Morais, Princes-street, Leicester- 
square, feather-dressers. J. Dunne and T. 
Smitn, Liverpool, merchants. R. and J, 
MANFIELD, Thirsk, Yorkshire, millers. W, 
CATTARAL and W, Hinps, Liverpool, dry- 
salters. J. MorGAN, jun., Bristol, jeweller, 


Aug. 15.—J. Smita, Old Broad-street, City, 
stock-broker. J. MALIANI, Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place, lodging-house-keeper. Ww. 
Timson, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, wine-mer- 
chant. P. Woop, Spittle-bridge, Yorkshire, 
innkeeper. G. WiLLson, Atherstone, War- 
wickshire, victualler. E. Tuoane, Bide- 
ford, Devonshire, draper. 


Aug. 19.—G. Diack, Regent-street, Picca- 
dilly, furniture-warehouseman, T. Thomp- 
son, Westerham, Kent, grocer. D. Mac- 
KINNON, Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy-square, wine- 
merchant. FE. Mark«tew, Talbot-court, 
Gracechurch-street, victualler. E. Waioent, 
Draycot, Derbyshire, money-scrivener. A. 
Haart, Exeter, clothes-salesman, J. Waits- 
HOUSE, jun., Leamington, coal-dealer. 


Aug. 22.—J. Brut, Norton-falgate, linen- 
draper. W. Parker, Horncastle, Lincoln- 
shire, money-scrivener. A. STRATTON and 
J. H. Secreran, Cheapside, factors. J. 
PHELrs and R. AprLeton, Rayleigh, Essex, 
linen-drapers. J. Kesteaton, Camberwell, 
coach-builder. J.T. ARMSTRONG, St. Mar- 
tin’s-street, Leicester-square, oil and colour- 
man. C. FRANKLAND, sen., Susworth, Lin- 
colnshire, maltster. J. Wa.truew, Liver- 
pool, linen-draper. H.R. FANSHAWSE, sen., 
Charlton, Shepton Mallet, Somersetshire, silk- 
throwster. W. Post.ise, Worstead, Norfolk, 
corn-merchant,. W. R. Evuine and H, 
Basetranen, Liverpool, ship-chandlers. 
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Tux accounts from all the consider- 
able wool-manufacturing districts have 
of late been very satisf; ; the trade 
in Yarn has been dull, the prices offered 
having for seme time past been lower 
than under the high quotations of the 
raw material the spinners could accept ; 
but in this department of manufacture, 
purchasers are now coming in more 
freely, being encouraged by the spirit 
with which the Wool sales in London 
have gone off at even advanced prices, 
and by the knowledge they possess that 
the demand for goods, both for home 
consumption and for exportation, is likely 
to continue for some time to come. In 
Leeds, Bradford, Halifax, and all the 
great marts for piece goods, the supply 
is inadequate to the demand ; and the 
stocks on hand, as well in the home trade 
as in the continental ports, are known to 
be scanty, In Silk weaving, though 


there is less activity than in the woollen 
trade, there is a tolerably steady demand 
for labour ; Cotton is still better, parti- 
cularly among the hand-loom weavers at 
Todmorden, where the masters have 
lately advanced the wages of the work- 
men one penny per cut ; thus raising the 


remuneration for a good week's work 
from 7s. to 7s. Gd. ; surely with such a 
rate of wages, (and we firmly believe the 
manufacturer, who says that he can af- 
ford no more,) it is reckless cruelty in 
the Legislature artificially to enhance 
the price of bread, which is eminently 
the poor man’s food. 

The Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed 
to inguire into the relative advan- 
tages of a discriminating or a fixed 
rate of duty on Tea, has been published 
since the commencement of the recess. 
The Resolution of the Committee is to 
the following effect :—That as it would 
be manifestly unjust to the merchants 
who have ordered Teas from China to 
alter the law, so as to affect the duties 
on Teas so ordered, and therefore any 
change, supposing such desirable, could 
not take effect for some time to come, 
and as experience of the working of the 
present law rust be had before the next 
Session of Parliament, the Committee 
are of opinion that it is advisable to 
receive the benefit of such experience be- 
fore the Legislature determines upon 
the expediency of any prospective altera- 
tion in the duties on Tea. This Report, 
it will be seen, is a mere evasion of the 
reference made to the Committee; it 
being in no degree founded upon the 


evidence taken, and the recommendation 
contained in it being, in fact, neither 
more nor less than this, that the House 
should abstain from receiving the in. 
formation which it had deputed the 
Committee to collect ; futile and incon- 
clusive as it is, we believe it was carried 
by a majority of one only, ina Committee 
of twenty-three, fiveof whom were con- 
nected officially with the Government. 
The evidence to which this meagre Re- 
port is prefixed, presents, in the interest- 
ing and valuable details with which it 
abounds, a remarkable contrast to the 
deduction which has been drawn from 
it. Even apart from all financial con- 
siderations, the general inquirer will 
find ample recompense in the perusal 
of the evidence of Mr. John Reeves, as 
to the culture and preparation of the 
Tea leaf; while with reference to the 
question of commercial policy, the testi- 
mony of Mr, W. Crawford will furnish 
abundant materials for forming a correct 
judgment. A careful investigation of 
the whole of the evidence cannot, we 
think, leave a doubt on any unprejudiced 
mind, that a uniform rate must neces- 
sarily be adopted in the end. 

In the Colonial Market, British Plant- 
ation Sugars fully maintain their prices, 
though the demand has latterly suffered 
some diminution. Grey Jamaica brings 
52s.; middling grocery, 53s,; good to 
fine, 55s. to 58s. Mauritius Sugars have 
advanced ; low soft are 46s. Gd.; good 
Brown, 49s. 6d, to 51s. 6d.; yellow low 
to fine, 52s. to 57s. Gd.; very fine yel- 
low, 58s.Gd. Bengal and Manilla con- 
tinue in demand ; for the latter of good 
quality 25s. is refused. In Foreign 
Sugars more business might be done, but 
that the holders require high prices. The 
Refined Market is firm, and 32s. is now 
the quotation for fine crushed. 

The demand for British Plantation 
Coffee had been languid for some time 
until towards the close of the month, 
when an increased activity among pur- 
chasers occasioned a rise of 2s. per cwt. 
in the clean descriptions; Jamaica fine 
ordinary to fine fine ordinary sold for 
74s. 6d. to 78s. Gd., low middling 81s.; 
Dominica, good ordinary to fine fine or 
dinary, 66s. 6d. to 76s. In Foreign and 
East India Coffee the transactions are 
very limited, and the Market generally 
depressed. 

Cocoa offers no alterations: grey Tri- 
nidad bringing 44s. to 44s. Gd. In 
Rum there is little business doing ; pu™ 
chasers are waiting the result of infor 
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mation’ as tothe new supplies; Ja- 
maicas 25 to 30 per cent. over proof 
have brought 2s. 9d. to 2s. 11d. Cotton 
and Silk are steady with a fair demand. 

e state of the harvest throughout 
the country is now pretty well ascer- 
tained; and although there may be 
partial exceptions to the goodness of 
uality, as a Whole, the Wheat crop is 
fully an average both in quality and 
quantity: the supplies of new Wheat 
are now becoming abundant, and prices 
are suffering a correspondent diminu- 
tion. Of Oats the supply would be 
scanty if it were not aided by the 
abundant crops of Scotland and Ireland ; 
Beans and Peas are, however, deficient 
everywhere, : 

In the English Money Market, there 
has been a remarkable absence of fluc- 
tuation; the utmost range of it during 
the past month being less than 1 per 
cent.in Consols, Exchequer Bills, being 
more immediately acted upon by any 
temporary demand for money, have ex- 
hibited greater variations. 

In the Foreign Market, Spanish 
Bonds continue to excite the most lively 
interest among speculators ; in the early 
part of the month, the satisfactory 
speech of the Queen Regent cansed 
them to advance to 48}; since that time, 
however, the delay on the part of the 
Minister of Finance in presenting a 
clear exposition of the resources of the 
nation has led to a decline of 4 per 
cent, In Portuguese even a greater 
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reduction has taken place, chiefly under 
the impression that a further war would 
be required. 

We subjoin the closing prices of the 
principal Securities on the 26th :— 

BRITISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 223 24—Three per Cent. 
Reduced, 90} 4 § Neen per Cent. 
Consols, 90} 893 90—Three and a Half 
per Cent. Ditto, 1818, 993 }—Three and 
a Half per Cent. Reduced, 98} }—New 
Three and a Half per Cents., 98) } 8 
—Four per Cents. 1826, assented, 99§  ; 
dissented, 1013 — Long Annuities, to 
the Sth Jan. 1860, 177, §—India Stock 
258—Ditto Bonds, Two and a Half per 
Cent., 15 17—Exchequer Bills, 10002, 
39s., 40s. 38s.—Ditto, 500/. 40s. 38s.— 
Ditto Small, 39s. 41s. 38:.—Bank for 
the Account, 2224—Consols for the Ac- 
count, for August, 904 893 2. 

FORKIGN FUNDS. 

Brazilian, Five per Cent.,78—Chilian, 
Six, per Cent,, 31—Colombian, Six per 
Cent. of 1824, 29}—Dutch, Two and a 
Half per Cent., 503 1 503—Ditto Five 
per Cent., 983 3} §—Mexican Deferred 
Stock, 20—Ditwwo, Six per Cent., 40 39 
-~Portuguese Regency, Five per Cent., 
83 1} 2 82—Russian, Five per Cent., 
1064—Spanish, Five per Cent., of 1821 
ok 1822 45} 4,534 1—Dittoof 1823, 
424. 

SHARKS. 
Brazilian, Imperial, 264 — Unite d 
Mexican, 4} 5. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS. 


July 21.—The Lord Chancellor moved the second reading of the Poor- 
Laws Amendment Bill. His Lordship entered into a very long statement, 
and after considerable discussion the second reading was carried on a divi- 
sion by a majority of 76 to 13. 


July 22—The Marquess of Westmeath, on rising to move for a copy of a 
rtion of a letter addressed by him to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in May 
ast, asked the Lord Chancellor whether, if a Bill were introduced into Parlia- 
ment to punish slanderous attacks upon the characters of individuals made 
in either House, he would support such a bill? After some discussion on 
the point of order, the Lord Chancellor declared he would oppose such a 
ill, as an infringement upon the Bill of Rights, and an invasion of the 
freedom of debate. The law, as it stood at present, was efficient for the 
rotection of character; or if any improvement were to be wished, he 
oped they might expect it from the propriety and taste of the audience 
addressed. 
July 25.—Lord Wharncliffe moved the second reading of the Great 
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Western Railway Bill, which, after some discussion, was lost on a division, 
there being in favour of the second reading, 30; against it, 47,—ma- 
jority, 17. 


July 28-—Their Lordships went into Committee on the Poor-Law Bill, 
and an amendment was moved and agreed to, giving magistrates power to 
enforce relief in cases of sudden or urgent necessity. Their Lordships 
then adjourned for an hour, and on their return the Irish Coercion Bill 
was tad a second time. 


July 31.—The Duke of Wellington presented 155 petitions against the 
admission of Dissenters to the Universities.—The remaining clauses of 
the Poor-Law Bill were discussed, and the Bill was ordered to be recom- 
mitted. 


August 1.—Several petitions were presented against the admission of 
Dissenters to the Universities.—On the motion of the Marquess of Lans- 
downe, the Election Bribery Bill was read a third time and passed. 


August 4.—Lord Radnor gave notice, that next session he would sub- 
mit a motion that the age at which persons in the Universities should be 
called upon to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles and take the oaths 
should be distinctly specified. 


August 5.—The Marquess of Londonderry brought forward his motion 
on our foreign relations, and moved that an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that he would be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections that there be laid before the House copies or extracts of correspon- 
dence or information relating to negotiations for concluding a treaty be- 
tween his Majesty, the Queen Regent of Spain, Louis Philippe, King of 
the French, and the Duke of Braganza, signed in London on the 22d of 
April, 1834, After some discussion, the motion was negatived without a 
division. 

August 6.—Upon the order of the day being read for the third reading 
of the Poor-Law Bill, Lord Teynham moved as an amendment that it be 
read that day six months. After some discussion, their Lordships divided, 
when the third reading was carried by a majority of 45 against 15. 


August 11.—Lord Melbourne moved the second reading of the Irish 
Tithe Bill. His Lordship entered into a description of the state of the 
Protestant Church in ireland, and the resistance opposed by the people to 
the collection of tithe. A very long debate ensued, which ended in the 
rejection of the Bill by a majority of 189 against 122. 


August 13.—Their Lordships held Conferences on the Coroners Bill, 
the Justices of the Peace Bill, and the Poor Laws Bill. To the first two, 
their Lordships persisted in maintaining their dissent from the Commons ; 
but on the Poor-Laws Bill, they assented to the reinsertion of the clause 
which provides for the admission of Dissenting Ministers to Workhouses. 


ow eae 15,—His Majesty entered the House at a quarter to three o'clock. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons was then summoned, and shortly 
after appeared, accompanied by several Members. Aiter the usual cere- 
monies, his Majesty delivered the following speech :— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—The numerous and important questions which 
have in the present, as in the two preceding years, been submitted to your con- 
sideration, have imposed upon you the necessity of extraordinary exertions ; and 
it is with a deep sense of the care and labour which you have bestowed upon the 
public business, that I at length close this protracted session, and release you from 
your attendance. 

“ I continue to receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly 
disposition. 

* The negotiations, on account of which the Conferences in London upon the 
affairs of the Low Countries were suspended, have not yet been brought to a close ; 
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and 1 have stil to lament the continual postponement of a final settlement between 




























































mn, Holland and Belgium. 

a- « On the other hand, I have derived the most sincere and lively satisfaction from 
the termination of the civil war which had so long distracted the kingdom of 

| Pertyanhs. ant | rejoice to think that the ge ey mage ecg mee gy 

ll, and in Portugal induced me to conclude with the King of the French, the Queen 

to Regent of Spain, and the Regent of Portugal, and which has already been laid be- 

ps fore you, contributed materially to produce this happy result. 

ill « Rvents have since occurred in Spain to disappoint, for a time, the hopes of 
tranquillity in that country, which the pacification of Portugal had inspired. 

he * To these events, so important to Great Britain, I shall give my most serious 


Fi attention, in concert with France and the other Powers who are parties to the 
. Treaty of the 22d of April; and the good understanding which prevails between 





al me and my Allies encourages me to expect that our united endeavours will be at- 
tended with success. 
of “The peace of Turkey remains undisturbed, and I trust that no event will 
nS- happen in that quarter to interrupt the tranquillity of Europe. 
“ I have not failed to observe with approbation that you have directed your at- 
tention to those domestic questions which more immediately affect the general wel- 
1b- fare of the community, and | have had much satisfaction in sanctioning your wise 
be and benevolent intentions by giving my assent to the Act for the amendment and 
ths better administration of the laws relating to the Poor in England and Wales, It 
will be my duty to provide that the authority necessarily vested in Commissioners 
nominated by the Crown, be exercised with temperance and caution ; and I enter- 
lon tain a confident expectation that its prndent and judicious application, as well as 
ted the disereet enforcement of the other provisions of the Act, will, by degrees, remedy 
di- the evils which at present prevail ; and whilst they elevate the character, will in- 
on- crease the comforts, and improve the condition of my people. 
be- * The amendment of the law is one of your first and most important duties, and 
of I rejoice to perceive that it has occupied so much of your attention. The establish- 
of ment of a Central Court for the trial of offences in the metropolis and its neigh- 
ta bourhood will, I trust, improve the administration of justice within the populous 
—e of its jurisdiction, and afford a useful example to every other part of the 
ingdom. 
ing “ To the important subjects of our Jurisprudence and of our Municipal Corpora- 
be tions, your attention will naturally be directed early in the next session. You may 
ied, always rest assured of my disposition to co-operate with you in such useful re- 
formutions. 
“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons,—I thank you for the readiness with 
‘ish which you granted the supplies. The Estimates laid before you were somewhat 
the lower than those of former years, although they included several extraordinary 
> to charges, which will not occur again, The same course of economy will still be 
the steadily pursued. The continued increase of the revenue, notwithstanding the 
repeal of so many taxes, affords the surest proof that the resources of the country 
3:11 are unimpaired, and justifies the expectation that a perseverance in judicious and 
oe well-considered measures will still further promote the industry and augment the 
wo, wealth of my people. 
ns ; “My Lords and Gentlemen,—lIt gives me great gratification to believe, that in 
use returning to your several counties, you will find a prevalence of general tranquillity 
es. and of active industry amongst all classes of society. 1 humbly hope that Divine 
lk. Providence will vouchsafe a continuance and increase of these blessings, and, in 
rtly any circumstances which may arise, I shail rely with confidence upon your zeal and 
ails fidelity. And I rest satisfied that you will inculcate and encourage that obedience 
to the laws, and that observance of the duties of religion and morality, which are 
i the only secure foundations of the power and happiness of empires.” 
— The Lord Chancellor then, in his Majesty's name, declared the Parlia- 
par" ment prorogued to Thursday, the 25th day of September. 
the 
rom HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
July 21.—The second reading of the Irish Coercion Bill was carried by 
ndty & majority of 146 to 25. In a Committee of Supply the sum of 60,0007. 


‘. Was granted for the officers, seamen, &c. engaged in the Battle of Nava- 
sip riho; and the sum of 5000/. to Capt. Ross for his services. 
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July 22.—Lord Morpeth moved that, during the remainder of’the Ses- 
sion, the orders of the day have precedence of notices of motions, which, 
after some conversation, was carried on a division of 85 to 45. Mr. Little- 
ton obtained leave to bring in a Bill to continue for one year, and to the 
end of the next session, the Acts regarding the importation and the keeping 
of arms in Ireland. 


July 23.—Mr. O'Connell, as Chairman of the Inns of Court Committee, 
brought forward the evidence given by Lord Western, as to the 5002. for- 
warded by Mr. Ellice, the Secretary to the Treasury, to promote the elec- 
tion of Mr. Mayhew for Colchester, and, as a matter of privilege, urgin 
inquiry, to show that it was not the public money that had been so used, 
He moved that it be referred to a Committee of Privileges.—Lord J. Rus- 
sell said that the matter had already been explained, that Mr. Ellice had 
acted as secretary to a private subscription, and that there was no ground 
for the inquiry. He admitted that it was important to remove every ground 
of suspicion, especially as nominations were at an end, at least except such 
nominations as the Honourable Member for Dublin had had as much to do 
with as any man.—Mr. Tennyson considered that there were no grounds 
for inquiry. He was one of the Committee that had advanced the 500/. 
from private subscriptions.—After some further discussion, the motion was 
negatived by a majority of 113 to 34. 


July 28.—The Universities Admission Bill was passed, after a debate, 
by a majority of 164 to 75. 


July 29.—Mr. O'Connell rose to take the sense of the House as to the 
tponement of the Irish Tithe Bill till next session. He concluded a 
ong speech by moving that the Bill be committed that day six months.— 
Mr. Littleton opposed the motion; which, after a long debate, was nega- 


tived by 154 to 14.—The House then went into a Committee on the Bill, 
and several clauses were discussed. 


July 30.—In answer to Major Beauclerk, Sir J. Hobhouse said it was 
the intention of Government to open to the public that part of the Regent's 
Park on the banks of the canal on the northern side of the park, and that 
no other part of the park would at present be thrown open to the public. 
—The House went into Committee on the Irish Tithe Bill, when the 
debate on clause 3 was resumed. Mr. O'Connell moved an amendment, 
which was carried, after a long discussion, by a majority of 82 against 33. 
In consequence of Ministers being thus left in a minority, several clauses 
were postponed, and other clauses omitted. 


July 31.—On the motion that the House resolve into Committee on the 
Tithes (Ireland) Bill, Colonel Davies moved an amendment that it was 
inexpedient to make any payment out of the Consolidated Fund in order 
to carry into effect the Bill. After some discussion, the original motion 
was carried by 78 against 14. 


Aug. 1.—The House went into Committee on the Irish Tithes Bill, and 
several clauses were agreed to. 


August 4.—Mr. G. Wood gave notice that he would next session re-intro- 
duce the Bill for the Admission of Dissenters to the Universities.—Mr. 
Wilks gave notice that he would next session move for a Committee 
to consider the expediency of establishing one or more National Universi- 
ties in the Metropolis and in other parts of England and Wales.—The 
report of the Irish Tithe Bill was further considered, and agreed to. 


August 5.—Mr. Littleton moved the third reading of the Irish Tithe Bill, 
and stated that the perpetuity-fund would be 91,000/., the demand on It 
66,000/., leaving a balance of 25,0002. in the hands of the Commissioners 
for optional purposes. The loan they had had of 100,000/, was to be repaid 
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by instalments. After some discussion the Bill was read a third time and 


August 7.—Mr. O'Connell gave notice that he should next session move 
a resolution that the House adjourn at eight o'clock in the evening at the 
latest —Lord Althorp moved an Address of Thanks to his Majesty, which 
was unanimously agreed to, for the King’s gracious abandonment of his 
reversionary title to attainted property in Ireland, 


August 11.—The Lords’ amendments to the Poor Law Bill were taken 
into consideration. One amendment, which consisted in the rejection of 
the 18th clause of the Bill, as sent from the Commons, occasioned a de- 
bate: the result was, that a conference was requested of the Lords, in which 
the reasons for dissenting from the amendment were to be discussed. The 
other amendments were, after some debate, agreed to. 


August 13.—Sir S. Whalley gave notice that next session he should 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to abolish Hereditary Peerage. 


August 15.—The Usher of the Black Rod summoned the House to attend 
the House of Lords to hear the King’s Speech; after which, Parliament 
was prorogued to the 25th of September. 





THE COLONIES. 


EAST INDIES. 

Accounts from India to the 12th of April communicate the fact that the 
Governor-General of India, with the concurrence of the Government and 
Council of Madras, had resolved to commence hostilities against the inde- 
pendent Rajah of Coorg, for his cruelty and oppression to his people, and 
for the threats he had held out against the Government of India for afford- 
ing protection to his sister and her husband, who had fled within the British 
territory, to save their lives from the Rajah’s fury. In pursuance of a pro- 
claination, ordering a British army into the Kajah's dominions, several 
regiraents of English and native troops entered Coorg, but found it compa- 
peta f deserted. On arriving outside the city, they discovered stockades 
erected, which were attacked, and valiantly defended by the Rajah’s troops. 
In the attack the British ey had seventy men and four officers killed ; 
and when the advices left, the Rajah remained in possession of his bat- 
teries. The Company, it appears, has been reducing its native troops, and 
many active men, who had been unable to obtain their living in any other 
Way, joined the Rajah: and it is stated that, while the firing from the 
stockades was kept up, voices were heard directing the men not to fire at 
particular officers and men in the forces sent against Coorg, as they were 
discovered to have been comrades of those who had entered the Rajah's 
service, The defeat of the Rajah’s troops was considered certain. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


_ Abill which has been laid before the public as likely to engage the atten- 
tion of the Legislative Council during its present sitting, is the draft of an or- 
donnance for the protection of the sand-hills and the lands extending between 
the Salt and Leisbeek rivers on one side, and the Eerst and Kuils rivers on 
the other. The sand-hills and sand-flats embrace an extent of from 40,000 
to 50,000 acres of waste government land, consisting of a light sandy soil, 
held together by a scanty vegetation which the winter rains force upon its 
Surlace. This subject at the Cape is considered of the highest importance 
to almost every class of society. 


SWAN RIVER. 


Considerable uncertainty having prevailed with reference to the capa- 
bility of the Swan River colony to maintain its inhabitants during the 
—VOL. XLII. NO. CLAY. kh 
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coming year, a report was made to Captain Irwin, the Lieutenant-Governor 
on his departure in September, of a flattering description ; and since the 
arrival of Captain Stirling, it is added that the colony has improved, and 
that it bids fairer now than at any other former period to maintain its po- 
sition in the scale of British dependencies. The colony in 1830 sent home 
wool y the amount of 222/.; last year it sent home to the amount of 
5,000¢, 





FOREIGN STATES, 


FRANCE. 


The French King opened the Chambers in person on the 31st July, on 
which occasion he delivered a speech, which contained little worthy of par- 
ticular remark, His Majesty spoke of the increasing prosperity of the 
commercial interests; adverted to his determination to preserve the peace 
and maintain the independence of France; and alluded to his intimate 
alliance with England, and the treaty recently entered into between Eng- 
land, France, Spain, and Portugal, for the pacification of the Peninsula. 


SPAIN, 


The Queen Regent of Spain opened the Cortes in person on the 24th of 
July. Along speech was delivered on the occasion, and her Majesty is 
represented to have gone through all the ceremonies with dignified com- 
posure.—A conspiracy had been discovered the night before, for_proclaim- 
ing the ultra-Radical Cortes of 1820-23; but the plot was defeated, and 
the chief conspirators were arrested, 

The Speech of the Queen is a long and interesting document. It asserts 
the right of her daughter to the Crown, as founded on the immemorial 
custom and fundamental laws of the Spanish monarchy. She laments the 
conduct of an ill-advised Prince, who had attempted to snatch the sceptre 
from its lawful heir. She defends the energetic measures pursued when 
her army entered Portugal; speaks with high praise of the Kings of France 
and England ; praises the fidelity of the army; and directs the attention 
of the Cortes to the state of the finances, and to the extraordinary means 
of credit which will be necessary. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgian Ministry has been definitively arranged, and the vacancies 
occasioned by the late resignations are filled up as follows :—M. de Theux 
is Minister of the Interior; M. Ernst, of Justice; and M. de Muelinaere, 
of Foreign Affairs, As these gentlemen, we believe, belong to the Move- 
ment, their nominations will give much satisfaction, whilst they show how 
quietly and mechanically Belgium falls into the wake of one of her august 
protectors, 

MEXICO. 


Accounts from Mexico give a very unfavourable account of the state of 
things in that republic, The country was divided into two factions; the 
one consisting of the clergy and people cf property, at the head of which 
was Santa Anna, and the other the common people, joined with those mili- 
tary adventurers who, in the restoration of social order, see the ruin of their 
prospects, It seems evident, indeed, that this beautiful portion of the new 
world is again destined to be the theatre of civil war, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


EARL BATHURST. 


Eart Batuurst died, at his house in Arlington-street, on the 27th July, 
in the 72d a of his age. His Lordship succeeded to the honours as 
third Earl Bathurst, Baron Bathurst, of Battlesden, and Baron Apsley, of 
Apsley, in the county of Sussex, on the demise of his father, in 1794, and 
married, in 1789, Lady Georgina Lennox, sister of the Duke of Richmond, 
by whom he had issue, Ist, Henry George, Lord Apsley; 2d, Hon. Wm. 
Bathurst, Clerk to the Privy Council; 3d, Colonel Seymour Bathurst, 
Treasurer to the Governor of Malta; 4th, Hon. Charles Bathurst, in holy 
orders, and married to a daughter of the Earl of Abingdon; and two 
daughters, one of whom is married to the Hon. General Ponsonby. His 
Lordship was a Knight of the Garter, a Teller in the Court of Exchequer, 
a joint Clerk of the Crown, one of the Elder Brethren of the Trinity 
House, a Member of the Antiquarian Society, Doctor of Civil Law, &e, 
His Lordship is succeeded in his title and family estates by his eldest son, 
Viscount Apsley. 


ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD KING, 


At Sheerness, Sir Richard King, Bart., Vice-Admiral of the Red, K.C.B., 
and Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty's ships at Sheerness, Chatham, 
&e. This worthy, amiable, and distinguished officer was the eldest son of 
the late Admiral Sir R. King, who, for his zealous and meritorious services 
in India during the first American war, was created a Baronet. Sir R, 
King went to sea very early in life, and was promoted to his post rank in 
1794. Between that year and 1797 he commanded the Aurora and Druid. 
In June, 1797, he was appointed to his Majesty's ship Sirius, of 36 guns, 
and was employed off the Texel with the fleet under the orders of Lord 
Duncan. On the 24th October, 1798, after a very gallant action, the Sirius 
captured two Dutch frigates, the Furie, of 36 guns, and the Waa Kzaam- 
heid, of 26 guns, after a running chase and fight which lasted from eight 
in the morning till five in the afternoon. In January, 1801, while cruising 
off Rochefort, in company with Le Oiseau, Capt. Linzie, the Sirius and tha 
ship captured La Dédaigneuse, a 36-gun French frigate, from Cayenne, 
after a gallant resistance, on which occasion she lost several men killed 
and wounded, without the British ships sustaining any damage. Sir R, 
King had the Sirius till the peace in August, 1802. In 1805 he joined his 
Majesty's ship Achille, 74, and in the memorable battle of Trafalgar was 
stationed in the rear or lee column, under the command of Lord Colling- 
wood, on which occasion the Achille sustained a loss of 13 men killed and 
59 wounded. Sir R, King was always most actively employed—in 1811 
he was appointed Captain of the Fleet to the Mediterranean, and after- 
wards the Channel Fleet, when under the orders of Admiral Sir Charles 
Cotton ; and on attaining his flag, in 1812, he hoisted it on board the San 
Josef, 110 guns, off Toulon. In 1816 Sir Richard went to India as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and remained there upwards of four years; and little 
more than twelve months ago (23d July, 1833), he assumed the command 
of the gene of Sheerness and Chatham. Sir R. King succeeded his father 
to the Baronetcy in November, 1806. He was nominated a Rear-Admiral 
in 1812, a K.C.B. in 1815, and a Vice-Admiral of the Red in 1821. He 
Was presented with the Trafalgar medal, with the other distinguished offi- 
cers in that action. Sir R. King was married, in 1803, to the only daughter 
of the late Admiral Sir John Duckworth, who died on her passage out to 
K 2 
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India. He afterwards was united, in 1822, to Maria Susanna, a daughter 
of his old Admiral and follower, Sir Chas, Cotton, and has a family by 
each lady—in all, twelve children. His son, who succeeds to the Baronetcy, 
is in the army. 

SIR JOHN DOYLE. 


This gallant officer died at his residence in Somerset-street, Portman- 
square. His military career was one of high reputation. He entered the 
service by the purchase of an ensigncy in the 48th foot, in 1771. In 1775 
he embarked as lieutenant with the 40th foot for America, where he served 
in all the campaigns of that period, having received a wound inaction. In 
1778 he obtained a company in Lord Rawdon’'s corps, “ the Volunteers of 
Treland “ (afterwards 105th foot), and purchased his majority in it in 1781, 
having been twice wounded while serving with that regiment. The regi- 
ment was reduced in 1784, and he returned to his native country (Ireland), 
where he remained on half-pay until the commencement of the French 
revolutionary war, at which time he raised the gallant 87th regiment, “ the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers,” in the command of which he embarked for the Con- 
tinent with Earl Moira. He served under the Duke of York in the cam- 
paign of 1794, and repulsed an attack of the enemy at Alost, where he was 
severely wounded. In 1796 he got the colonelcy of the 87th, and was sent 
in command of a secret expedition into Holland, and on his return was ap- 
pointed Secretary-at-war in Ireland, and afterwards served as brigadier- 
general in Gibraltar, Minorea, and Malta. He volunteered his services to 
Egypt, and accompanied General Hutchinson (the late Earl of Donough- 
more) in the expedition against Grand Cairo. His services here received the 
thanks of Parliament, and he was in 1804 appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Guernsey ; created a Baronet in 1805, with liberty to have supporters to his 
arms mn an additional crest. In April, 1808, he was appointed Lieutenant- 


general; in 1812, K.B.; in 1815, K.G.C. of the Bath, a vacancy in which 
order is caused by his death; and in August, 1819, the brevet of General. 
It will be only necessary to enumerate the distinctions borne on the colours 
of Sir John’s regiment to show the nature and extent of his services :— 
** Barossa, Tarifa, Vittoria, Nivelle, Orthes, Toulouse, Peninsula, Ava." 
Sir John Doyle was in his 78th year, having been born in 1756. 


MR. MICHAEL ANGELO TAYLOR, 


This gentleman died at his house, at Whitehall, after a short illness. 
Mr. Taylor was one of the few remaining friends and contemporaries of 
those great rival statesmen, Pitt and Fox, to the latter of whom he, from 
the earliest period of his public life, attached himself, and to the time of 
his death was one of his most constant and undeviating adherents. In 
early life Mr. Taylor sat in the House of Commons for several years as 
representative for the city of Durham. In Parliament he was rather a 
useful than a brilliant member. He was, however, a man of sound judg- 
ment and strict political integrity. His persevering efforts to obtain a 
reform in our Courts of Law, especially in the Court of Chancery, are well 
known; and his repeated attacks upon Lord Eldon, whilst that individual 
held the Great Seal, will long be remembered in Lincoln's-inn Hall. 
Though determined in his politics, Mr. Taylor was in private life hospitable 
and warm-hearted; and ‘his social virtues gained him many friends, by 
whom, whilst living, he was highly respected, and being dead, will be sin- 
cerely lamented. He was at the time of his death in his 78th year. 


MR, ATKINS, 


Accounts from Rome communicate the death of Mr. Atkins, an artist of 
great promise asa portrait-painter, for some years a resident at Rome, where 
from his talents and amiable disposition he had rendered himself a general 
favourite, and whose premature loss is much regretted by his fellow-students 
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there. Our informant states, that when performing quarantine in the 
Lazaretto, at Malta, on his return to Italy from Constantinople, he impru- 
dently sat for some time in a draught without his coat, which produced a 
fever and his consequent speedy death. The circumstances attending his 
visit to the capital of Turkey are somewhat curious. During a season of 
some dulness at Rome, some of his friends, amongst the most intimate of 
whom was Gibson the sculptor, started the idea of his proceeding to Con- 
stantinople with the view of gaining an introduction to the Sultan for the 
purpose of painting his portrait. Being naturally of an enterprising dis- 
position, the somewhat romantic enterprise met with his instant approba- 
tion; his success is not yet accurately known, further than that he actually 
obtained the Sultan's consent, and we have reason to believe that the 
undertaking fully answered his expectations. His fame, as a portrait- 
painter, appears first to have transpired in Rome, from circumstances at- 
tending the melancholy fate of the Hon. Miss Bathurst, who, it will be 
remembered, was thrown from her horse and drowned, whilst riding on 
the banks of the Tiber. Mr. Atkins, having been previously acquainted 
with the family, was enabled at their request, by the mere force of memory, 
to produce a posthumous likeness of the lamented young lady, the fidelity 
of which was so striking, that, in Rome, most of the persons of distinction 
commissioned the artist for copies. It may here be mentioned, in connec- 
. tion with the singular event of Miss Bathurst's death, that another post- 
humous portrait, also very suecessful, was painted by a distinguished 
English artist, resident at Florence, Mr. Kireup, Mr. Atkins was by birth 
an Irishman, of extremely polished address, in person slight and fair—and 
one of the number of those artists at Rome, whose talents and industry 
have earned for their country that good name and respect, which even in 
this City of Artists are by common consent accorded to the English. 
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Married.)--Lieut..Cqlonel W. H. Kemm, 
Bengal Army, to Charlotte, daughter of the 
late J. Dolbel, Esq., of Jersey. 

William Martin, Esq., of the Third Dragoon 
Guards, to Miss Eleonora Byde. 

Simon Fraser Campbell, Esq., eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. William Campbell, 78th 
Regiment, to Louisa, third daughter of Colonel 
Kemeys Tynte, M.P., of Haswell House, So- 
merset, and Cefn-Mable, Glamorgansbire. 

Sir John Mordaunt, Bart., of Walten, in the 
county of Warwick, to Caroline Sophia, se- 
cond daughter of the Lord Bishop of Ro- 
chester. 

John Kennedy, Esq., his Majesty’s Secretary 
of Legation at the Court of Naples, son of the 
Honourable Robert Kennedy, and nephew of 
the Marquess of Ailsa, to Amelia Maria, only 
oe of Samuel Briggs, Esq., of Alexan- 

a. 

Charles Tankerville Webber, Esq., Barrister. 
at-law, tothe Lady Adelaide Charlotte King, 
youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Kingston. 

Mr. Rushout Cockerell, son of Sir Charles 
and Lady Cockerell, to the Hon. Miss Foley, 


daughter of the late and sister of the present 
Lord Foley. 


Died.J}J—On the 22nd of August, at South 
Lambeth, Mrs. Anne Stone, relict of the late 
Rev. Francis Stone, A.M., Rector of Cold 
Norton, Essex. 

At East Barnet, Herts, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sir David Ogilby, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service. 

At Tenby, of spasmodic gout, in the 70th 
year of his age, Lieutenant-Colonel Elliot 
Poyle, late of the Bengal Establishment. 

At Littlethorpe, near Ripon, in the 3lst year 
of his age, James, second son of Major-Gen. 
Maister. 

At her residence, Cumberland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park,the Marchioness of Headfort. 

Sir Charles J. Peshall, Bart., lately his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consul for the State of North 
Carolina. 

Harriet, wife of the Right Hon. Charles Ar- 
buthnot, in the 41st year of her age. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Charge addressed to the Clergy by the 
Bishop of London—After dilating on 
the utility and necessity of an established 
religion as connected with the state, 
and the hostility of those who sought 
not the reform but the overthrow of the 
church, and paying a just tribute to the 
class of Dissenters, the Wesleyans, who 
might justlg be said to be auxiliaries 
with the clergy of the established church 
in their laborious exertions as zealous 
preachers of the gospel, and who, with 
few exceptions, had not joined in the 
clamour against an established church, 
the Bishop went on to state the whole 
amount of all the property, including 
bishops, deans, and eam, which, 
from the ecclesiastical returns lately fur- 
nished, would, if divided, give to each 
incumbent not more than 285/. per an- 
num, which, his Lordship remarked, 
could not be considered more than an 
adequate provision for a well-educated 
man ; the great defect of the church was 
its deficiency in churches, In the north- 
eastern parts of the metropolis, contain- 
ing a population of 353,000 souls, there 
were only 18 churches and 24 chapels, 
when at least 100 were required ; and 
in many parts of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
&e, the same deficiency existed ; in fact, 
that the machinery originally constructed 
for 11,000,000 of population was now 
applied to 14,000,000. The resources of 
the church for supplying some of these 
deficiencies were subjects for considera- 
tion, and the application of some of its 
ornamental parts ought not to stand in 
the way of improvement; but this 
should be done after careful and minute 
inquiry without breaking up the ancient 
frame-work of the hierarchy. As to 
pluralities and non-residence they were 
wrong in principle ; their removal should 
be gradual, not summary. The former 
were a legacy inherited from Papal do- 
minion, and rendered unfortunately ne- 
cessary by the rapacity of lay impro- 
priators, who had spoliated the property 
of the church. There were many noble 
instances among the laity who had aug- 
mented the incomes of the vicars and 
18 sey curates, as well as among 

vishops, deans, chapters, and collegiate 
bodies. The Bishop of London had in- 
creased all the livingsin his gift butone 
to 200/. a-year. The Archbishop and 
many other bishops had and were in- 


creasing theirs; but many sees were too 
poor to do it. Non-residence was one 
of the greatest blemishes of the church, 
One great cure for the evil would be, 
if in all livings of 200/. a-year, where 
there were no houses of residence, the 
legislature were to advance money, to 
be repaid by instalments from the liv: 
ings. Two bills had lately been intro- 
duced, which contained many useful and 
salutary provisions ; but they must be 
much modified, as they placed the clergy 
at the mercy of the most common in- 
former, and the framers never could 
have intended to molest the clergy. If 
less than three months’ absence were 
deemed necessary, the clergy ought not 
to be debarred from taking it at one time, 
In the archdeaconry of Essex, 48,000/. 
had been expended in the erection of 
50 glebe-houses. In London there were 
88 benefices, 20 of which had no house, 
and 16 were unfit for residence, and let 
as shops. The Bishop had appointed a 
commission to report on the state of the 
whole ; and had desired his clergy not 
to renew any of the leases, as, where it 
was practicable, they should be made fit 
as residences for the clergy. In the 
whole of the diocese, measures were being 
taken to enforce residence and build 
houses. The gross income of the clergy 
of the whole of the diocese was 267,000/, 
of which 35,000/. was paid to curates, 
His Lordship concluded his powerful 
charge by pointing out to the clergy the 
spiritual charge they had undertaken, 
the necessity of establishing schools, and 
especially Sunday schools; and where 
no house could be had, of employing the 
vestry and chancel, and where no funds 
could be obtained for a master, that the 
clergy themselves should be the instruc 
tors. 


Sir John Hobhouse has given instruc- 
tions for two new lodges to be erected 
in St. James’s Park; one at Storey’s 
Gate and one at the entrance from the 
Stable-yard. Sir John has also given 
orders for new lodges to be erected in 
the inside of the inclosure, similar to 
those in Kensington Gardens, for the 

ate-keepers and constables. More 
canes are also directed to be placed in 
the malls as well as in the inside of the 
inclosures, for the better accommodation 
of the public, which is very desirable, 
since at present every one who sits dow2 
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on a chair is expected to pay one penny 
for his temporary seat. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Li and Manchester Ralway.— 
The half-yearly meeting of this com- 
pany was held on the 23d July. The 
ustial report was read by the chairman, 
in which an account of the receipts and 

ses of the various departments of 
the concern was detailed. There was 
an increase in the business of the last 
haif year, ending the 30th June, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year, of 23,255 passengers and 
7727 tons of merchandise being con- 
veyed by the railway to and from Man- 
chester. 


The total amount of receipts for 
the conveyance of passengers 





was. ° ° ° £50,770 6 11 
And for merchandise, coals,&c, 44,014 5 4 
Total receipts 94,784 12 3 


Total expenses of all kinds . 60,092 13 11 


Net profit . e ° . 34,691 16 4 
To this sum was added the sur- 
»lus profit of the half year end- 
ng Juae 30, 1833, amounting 


1332 2 2 


£36,023 18 6 
From this united sum the committee 
were enabled to recommend a dividend 
of 47. 10s. per share, to be paid on the 
5th of August. The surplus profit 
of the last half year, amounting to 
40884, 8s. 8d., still remains in the hands 
of the treasurer, with the small balance 
of 1641. which remains after paying the 
present dividend, In the expenses of 
this last half year, the sum of 21004, 
paid for the new rails required for re- 
irs in different parts of the line, is 
included. The new tunnel isin a very for- 
ward state, about nine-tenths of it being 
excavated ; it is expected that the whole 
of it will be completed next summer. 





YORKSHIRE, 


Sublerranean Fire.—There is a patch 
of ground at Nether Haugh, belonging 
to Earl Fitzwilliam, under which a bed 
of coal has been on fire for a great num- 
ber of years. The ignition, it is sup- 
posed, was accidentally communicated 
by the burning of a heap of stone and 
coal in a quarry. The effects have been 
singular, and in several respects detri- 
mental, undermining the cottages, ren- 
dering the cellars inaccessible through 
the hydrogen gas ; and, in one instance, 
“portion of the turnpike-road, which 
had been burnt hollow, fell in imme- 
diately after a heavy-loaded waggon 
passed over it. Attempts have 
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been made to extinguish this subter« 
ranean fire, but without effect, and when 
or how it will end it seems impossible to 
guess, Some years ago a number of in- 
dustrious inhabitants of the place be- 
thought themselves that what had 
seemed and what in fact had been a real 
evil, might be turned into an advantage ; 
and having obtained the land over the 
fire, to be laid out in garden patches, it 
is from thence that for the last four or 
five years, have been obtained the finest 
early potatoes which have been sold in 
Rotherham and Sheffield markets.— 
Hull Paper. 


Antiquities at Sca h.—A barrow 
was opened on the 12th of July in a 
field bordering the lofty cliffs of Gris- 
thorp Bay, on the estate of William 
Beswick, Esq., about six miles south of 
Scarborough, which afforded a rich treat 
to the antiquary. After removing the 
earth which had been thrown up in a 
circular form, to no great height, layers 
of bouldered stones, piled up in the or- 
a mode of the ancient Britons, 
and then a mass of strong clay being 
dug through, there were presented to 
view, at the depth of between seven 
and eight feet, some roughly hewn 
pieces of wood, covering a portion of 
the trunk of an oak, seven feet and a 
half long by three in diameter, lying 
horizontally, north and south, with the 
representation of a human face, most 
coarsely carved, at the northern extre« 
mity. This oak log, being struck, 
sounded hollow ; and the expectations of 
the bystanders, thus poe raised, 
were, by the liberal and judicious ar- 
rangements of Mr. Beswick, fully gra- 
tified. A windlass was put up, and cords 
and chains were dexterously introduced, 
so as to ascertain the existence of a 
wooden sarcophagus of two pieces, ex- 
cavated out of the rough trunk of a 
tree—a thing hitherto unprecedented in 
such researches; and the lid being 
slowly raised, gradually disclosed a 
skeleton, wholly black, but with the 
bones entire, though disunited, as might 
well be expected, from the decomposi 
tion of the ligaments and cartilages. 

The scene was now really one of 
much singularity and interest, when we 
looked at the place, a lofty rugged pas- 
ture, far from almost any human habi- 
tation, and nearly overhanging the 
ocean, with another tumulus rearing its 
green and rounded summit close at hand, 
and the opened sepulchre surrounded by 
an eager group, anxiously watching 
every movement of the lid as it sepa- 
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rated and was hoisted up, and fearing 
lest it might break in in the as- 
cent, and demolish the frail relics un- 
derneath. But at last it was safely got 
up; and towards evening the under 
likewise, and both ome ¥ the li- 
of the of the ground, 
now deposited in the Scarborough Mu- 
seum. The bones 
those of a man rather above the middle 
stature, and in the decline of life, and 
were wrapt in the hide of some animal, 
probably an ox. Some pins of bone, a 
curivus circular plate of the bark of a 
tree, a triangular brass point. of a spear, 
and another brazen implement, appa- 
rently the handle of some weapon, all 
of the very rudest workmanship, were 
likewise found, but no urn, nor any 
trace of pottery, and consequently not any 
thing which might point out the period 
when the deceased had existed. The 
whole, however, evidenced the rudest 
and most primitive state of society, pro- 
bably long anterior to the invasion of 
the . It is therefore vain to con- 
jecture who was the mighty man thus 
entombed, probably by the toil of a 
whole province; for the execution of the 
whole must, to the imperfect instru- 
ments of such an age, have been a work 
of extraordinary time and labour. Mi- 
nute flocculent pieces, of a pure white 
colour, were observed sprinkled over the 
interior of the lid, or floating in the 
water, which had filtrated into the sar- 
cophagus; and upon being chemically 
examined by Dr. Murray, proved to be 
adipocere, or that spermaceti-like sub- 
stance which occasionally, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, occurs in graves ; 
and as this could only be formed by the 
decomposition of muscular fibre, it may 
be concluded that it had been the whole 
body, and not merely the bones, which 
had originally been deposited. 
SCOTLAND. 


Fisheries in the North.—The salmon 
fisheries in the Inverness district have 
recently been very productive; on one 
day upwards of 3000 were taken in the 
abe and about 500 in the Beauly. 

e Tay and Garn fisheries have been 
equally successful. One tacksman sent 
up to London in six days 15,000lbs. The 
appearance of herrings in the entrance 
of the Frith of Forth has not been so 
favourable for many years. They are 
caught in quantities from 500 to 1000 


Scotland—TIreland. 


every night, near the Isle of May, and 

are selling at 5s. per hundred. At Banff 

few have been taken, but at Fraserburgh 

= fishery has commenced very favour 
y- 


. 4 . Pha ¢ \ J 
Stale of Ireland.—In the four pro- 
vinces of Ireland — Ulster, Leinster, 
Connanght, and Munster—there have ~ 
been 7869 criminal offences committed 
between the Ist of January and the 31st 
of May, 1834, according the official re- 
turns from respective districts, of 
which 1953 cases were of “ an insurree- 
tionary or political character, or had in- 
timidation for their object, or resulted 
from combination.” If this lamentable 
fact be brought home to the feeling of 
Englishmen of property and a love of 
order—and the rights of industry are 
equally pro and demand security— 
we cannot doubt that an almost unani- 
mous demand would be made on the 
Government and the Ministry for extra- 
prbese ep, *y rotection. But carefully 
weighing e facts in these official 
papers, we can see no justification of the 
continued repression of tlie rights of 
public discussion—Moerning Chronicle. 


A prospectus for a new rail-road, to 
be called the Great Northern Railway, 
has been published by a Mr. Cundy, an 
engineer of London, who estimates the 
required capital at 4,000,000/. in 80,000 
shares of 50/. each. He proposes to 
commence the projected rail-road at 
Kingsland, near Shoreditch, and thence 
by Tottenham, Cheshunt, and Hoddes- 
don, to Bishop's Stortford (with short 
branches to Hertford and Ware), to pro- 
ceed from Bishop’s Stortford by Saffron 
Walden and Linton to Cambridge, Pe- 
terborough, Stamford,Grantham, New- 
ark, Lincoln, Gainsborough, and Snaith, 
meeting the Leeds Railway at Selby, 
and thence to York, with a branch from 
Cambridge, by Newmarket, Bury, and 
Thetford, to Norwich, distant about 60 
miles. The engineer proposes this line 
of country as one eminently favourable 
for constructing a railroad, both in its 
levels and the materials that are found 
on or near the line; he is decidedly of 
opinion that a railroad can be made ata 
less expense on this than any other line 
of country in England of the same dis- 
tance, and no tunnel will be required. 








